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IN the beginning of the Lecture upon Marcus Aurelius, M. 
Renan makes'a somewhat naive claim upon his English 
audience to be considered as one of the most religious of 
mankind. He reminds us that the Breton race enjoy that 
distinction above all other races; and that he is himself em- 
phatically a Breton. ‘Je suis Breton de France; or, de 
toutes les races, la race bretonne est peut-étre celle qui a pris 
la religion le plus au sérieux.’ Whether he really expected 
us to value him at his own estimate or not, we hardly know. 
We guess that it may have been part of his pleasant good- 
natured design of making everybody feel comfortable and in 
good humour. He wished, we may suppose, to move a kindly 
smile’ at the pleasant little paradox. Or, perhaps, it may 
have been a sly hit at our own religious pretensions—not 
always, it is sometimes insinuated, too sincerely made. 
Possibly he intended us to turn the laugh upon ourselves 
when we were forced, in our heart of hearts, to acknowledge 
ourselves less ‘religious’ than M. Renan. And yet, after all, 
M. Renan’s notion of religion seems to be so different from 
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ours as almost to justify the belief that he makes the claim 
in earnest ; at least, as much in earnest as he can be without 
abandoning his religion. ‘Le plus au sérieux’ is not the ex- 
pression we ourselves should have chosen to hit off the special 
characteristic of the religion M. Renan appears to inculcate. 
But perhaps some light may fall upon the words, when we 
turn to his first Hibbert Lecture, and read there his definition 
(playful or serious, who can tell? we confess ourselves puzzled 
by an argument so like the famous wevddouevos) of the aim 
‘religion’ must set before itself. With a graceful touch he 
depicts for us the worship of Isis, as it existed in the Apostolic 
age.! It was, externally at least, almost identical with the 
‘Catholicism’ of M. Renan’s childhood, which still exercises 
such a fascination over him that he is often tempted (he says) 
to misquote, in reference to it,? Job’s magnificent expression 
of trust in God: Etiamsi occiderit me,in ipso sperabo. ‘There 
was,’ he says, ‘a morning service: a kind of mass, celebrated 
by a priest, shorn and beardless: there were sprinklings of 
holy water: possibly benediction in the evening. All this 
occupied, amused, soothed. What could any one want 
more?’ 

Occupation, amusement, and soothing could nowhere be 
found to greater advantage than in M. Renan’s writings, if 
it were only possible for the reader to set aside for the time 
his devotion to the Person of Jesus Christ, or even his respect 
for exact and uncompromising truth. Persons who are neutral 
in such matters, or capable, dramatically, of putting them- 
selves in that position, may read such books with pleasure. 
The charm of all M. Renan’s works is beyond exaggeration. 
Once accept the theory that legend is quite as good as fact, 
and recreation the essence of religion, and then perhaps we 
could do no better than read daily lessons out of the Vie de 
Fésus and the rest of the series which began with it. We 
have no wish to be hard on M. Renan; but we must confess 
that he makes us feel throughout, as if his one purpose were 
to teach us to lay aside our serfousness altogether, to become 
careless as to accuracy in statement, historical or otherwise, 
to give up all definite beliefs because we may be wrong 
and it is not worth the trouble to be right, to look on ‘with 
languid approval or pitying criticism, while others make 
heroic exertions in the struggle after righteousness, and to 
be content, meanwhile, ourselves, with such ‘sweet and pure 
sentiment’ as ‘has found its finest expression in the verses 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 35. ? Tbid. p. 202. 
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of Virgil or of Tibullus.’' A Christian must beg to be ex- 
cused if he feels a little indignation, and indeed contempt, 
for so sickly a paganism as this comes to. Upon himself it 
can have no other effect; but he cannot but fear that on the 
many indolent persons who are anxious to find an excuse 
for not investigating the claims of Christianity these Lectures 
will have a far from ennobling result. 

M. Renan is an admirer of the ‘touching eclecticism’? 
which inspired good Alexander Severus to erect a figure of 
Jesus Christ in his morning oratory, side by side with 
Apollonius and Abraham and Orpheus, and a selection of 
deified Emperors. Precisely such an eclecticism he himself 
exhibits, only within a more limited range. From among 
those deified Emperors he selects one, whom he sets before 
himself and his audience as the very type and model of what 
a religious human being should be. He does not indeed 
venture upon a direct comparison between Marcus Aurelius 
and our Lord. This perhaps would have been too bold. But 
they stand together in his mind and on his pages as the 
noblest representatives of the religion of mankind ; and, 
tacitly, but by a clear implication, the Roman Emperor stands 
the higher. 


‘The origins of Christianity form the most heroic episode of 
the history of humanity. Never will man display more self-devotion 
or a larger love of the ideal, than in the hundred and fifty years 
which rolled away between the sweet Galilean vision under Tiberius 
and the death of Marcus Aurelius. Never was the religious con- 
sciousness more eminently creative ; never did it lay down with 
more absolute authority the law of the future.’ 


Here they stand together: but now we will see which has 
the higher place. 


‘I shall speak to you of that book, gleaming throughout with the 
divine spirit, of that manual of the life of resignation which has been 
left to us by the most pious of men, the Cesar Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. There have been men who have exercised a more 
profound and a more enduring influence ; but no one has ever been 
as perfect as he. It is the glory of sovereigns that the most irre- 
proachable model of virtue has been found among their ranks, and that 
the most beautiful lessons of patience and detachment have proceeded 
from a station which men like to think abandoned to all the seduc- 
tions of pleasure and of vanity.’ 4 


The curious thing is, that after setting Marcus Aurelius 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 24. M. Renan must have read the latter poet 
in a ‘ school edition.’ 

2 Tbid. p. 197. 3 Jbid. p. 8. * Marc-Aurele, ad init. 
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upon this unrivalled height, M. Renan immediately proceeds 
to pull him down. Men cannot usually adopt an attitude of 
criticism towards their ideals; but M. Renan is anxious to 
prove himself no blind worshipper of his idol. Marcus is, 
after all, not perfect. He had his faults. Though ‘no one 
ever was so perfect as he, yet when we begin to compare : 
him with his predecessor, Antoninus Pius, it becomes doubtful 
which has the higher claims. ‘Of these two,’ we are surprised 
to hear, ‘ Antoninus was, in my opinion, the greater. We 
certainly had imagined that although the ‘ greatest’ character 
might be imperfect, the most ‘perfect’ character must neces- 
sarily be the greatest. We can understand the usual distinc- 
tion between ‘good’ and ‘great,’ or between ‘good’ and 
‘perfect ;’ but here is a perfection which does not include 
‘greatness, and why? Not because it is the perfection of a 
lower type, but because of a moral imperfection. Assuredly, 
M. Renan’s theory of ethics is an unique theory. The most 
‘perfect’ of men was not so ‘great’ as Antoninus, because, 
in the case of this latter, ‘his goodness did not make him 
commit faults: he was not tormented with the inward evil 
which gnawed incessantly the heart of his adoptive son. That 
strange evil, that restless self-study, that fever of perfection, 
are the signs of a nature less strong than distinguished.’ And, 
as if we had not been sufficiently perplexed already, the 
lecturer goes on remorselessly : ‘ As the most beautiful thoughts 
are those which one does not write, Antoninus had in this 
respect also a superiority over Marcus Aurelius.’! Poor 
Marcus, then, can never have had any secret thoughts more 
beautiful than those which he wrote down; and Antoninus 
must needs have had thoughts more beautiful, because he did 
not write them down! And yet how strange a sign of Marcus’ 
inferiority for M. Renan to select : when he describes the book 
of the good Emperor’s Meditations as ‘tout resplendissant 
de l’esprit divin, ce manuel de la vie résignée ;’ and not only 
contrasts unfavourably with it the /mztation of Christ? (this 
might have been expected), but proceds in another place: 
‘Ce livre incomparable ot Epictéte était surpassé, véritable 
évangile éternel.’3 

‘ Véritable évangile éternel!’ The usual meaning assigned 
to the word ‘ Gospel’ is, according to its etymology, that it 
consists of glad tidings. It is an announcement of facts 
which make the heart of the hearer glad. We should, then, 
expect to find M. Renan justifying his choice of such a word 


1 Marc-Aurele, p. 742. 2 Lbid. p. 748. 3 Jbid. p. 755. 
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by giving us instances of happy revelations made by Marcus 
Aurelius in his book. Quite the contrary. M. Renan destroys 
in succession all hopes of finding either element of a ‘ Gospel’ 
in the Meditations, or Pensées, as he calls them. If we 
expect to be the happier for reading them, their panegyrist 
shakes his head. ‘Il en résulte pour nous quelque chose 
d’apre et de triste; la lecture de Marc-Auréle fortifie, mais 
ne console pas; elle laisse dans l’4me un vide a la fois dé- 
licieux et cruel!’ It is, then, no Gospel for the poor, the 
broken-hearted, the sinful. It is no voice which bids the 
hungry approach and eat bread, but at the best it is the voice 
which tells him that there are worse deaths than starvation. 
They would form a small minority, we fear, in this afflicted 
world who would be able to agree with M. Renan and think 
of this ‘vide a la fois délicieux et cruel’ as one ‘qu’on 
n’échangerait pas contre la pleine satisfaction.’ It will bea 
sad time for the majority of the human race, when all other, 
less eternal, Gospels have disappeared, and this remains the 
sole survivor, to fortify, but not console. 

And when we inquire into the other elements of a Gospel, 
and ask what facts this melancholy message discloses, by 
virtue of which it will go on fortifying men for ever, we 
receive a reply no less mysterious. It contains no gladness, 
and it contains no facts. It does not pretend to have anything 
to communicate. And, strange to say, this is its chief claim 
to be considered as an eternal Gospel! It is 


‘that incomparable book in which Epictetus is surpassed, that 
Gospel of those who do not believe in the supernatural, which has 
been unable to be rightly understood until our days. True eternal 
Gospel, the book of the Zhoughts will never grow old, for it does 
not affirm a single dogma. ‘The virtue of Marcus Aurelius, like our 
own, reposes upon reason, upon nature. S. Louis was a very virtuous 
man, because he was a Christian; Marcus Aurelius was the most 
pious of men, not because he was a Pagan, but because he was an 
accomplished person. Science may eventually, to all appearance, 
destroy God and the immortal soul ; but the book of the Zhoughts 
will still remain, young with life and truth.’ 


And again :— 


‘The author of the book of the /métation himself, although much 
disengaged from school disputes, does not get quite so far ; for his 
mode of feeling is essentially Christian: take away the Christian 
dogmas, and the book retains only a portion of its charm. The book 
-of Marcus Aurelius, having no dogmatic foundation at all, will 
preserve its freshness to eternity.’ 


We studiously refrain from giving our own opinions about 
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the Emperor’s book, which has of late years been introduced 
to a large class of English readers in Dr. Farrar’s Seekers after 
God; or otherwise we might point to a well-known passage, 
quoted by M. Renan himself, which seems to contain dogmas 
enough to spoil a Gospel, and questionable morality as well. 
The retrospect of the writer’s past life and conduct unmis- 
takably teaches the dogma of Theism—in form, if not in 
intention, the dogma of polytheism. It teaches the dogma 
of Divine Providence, both general and special. It teaches 
the dogma that the Divine Being or Beings must be con- 
sidered kind to men and in favour of good morals. It all but 
teaches the dogma of Divine Grace :-— 

‘I thank the Gods for having given me good parents. ... . I owe 
it also to the Gods that I kept pure the flower of my youth,.... 
that I was brought up under the law of a prince and a father who 
was to deliver my soul from all fumes of pride... . . If, in spite of 
my frequent irritation with Rusticus, I never passed the bounds, nor 
did anything of which I had to repent, .. . . if, at the beginning of 
my passion for philosophy, I did not fall a prey to some sophist, it is 
to the Gods I owe it.’ 


How M. Renan can think that ‘ the atheist or he who believes 
himself so’ will consider these sentences guiltless of any 
dogmatic basis, we cannot tell ; but we ourselves are scarcely 
disposed to consider the mora/ tone of them so transcendently 
high as M. Renan does, or to burst into raptures at the 
‘divine candour’ with which the writer ‘unloads his heart 
with no other witness but God.’ It is all very well in a 
Pagan ; but to the Christian there will always be something 
in the passage which reminds him disagreeably of a parable 
in the Gospel of S. Luke, and of a grave condemnation 
passed upon the Pharisee’s ‘God, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men are.’ 

Let this passage, however, be as undogmatic and as lofty 
in its moral tone as a Gospel ought to be. But what is our 
astonishment to find that M. Renan himself has one distinct 
fault to find with his eternal Gospel, and that is, that in one 
point its morality is overstrained, through o¢ insisting upon a 
certain dogma. Marcus Aurelius has just been considering 
the question why the Gods suffer men of tried virtue to be 
utterly extinguished in death. He answers, with the mixed 
optimism and fatalism of the Stoics, that if that were not the 
best thing it would have been otherwise ordered, and that to 
make such inquiries is to dispute with God His rights. At 
this point in his eternal Gospel, M. Renan bursts out—we 
will not mar his charming French :— 
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‘Ah! c’est trop de résignation, cher maitre. S’il en est vérita- 
blement ainsi, nous avons droit de nous plaindre. Dire que si ce 
monde n’a pas sa contre-partie, homme qui s’est sacrifié pour le 
bien ou le vrai doit le quitter content et absoudre les dieux, cela est 
trop naif. Non, il a le droit de les blasphémer! Car enfin pourquoi 
avoir abusé de sa crédulité? Pourquoi avoir mis en lui des instincts 
trompeurs, dont il a été la dupe honnéte? Pourquoi cette prime 
accordée 4 homme frivole ou méchant? C’est donc celui-ci, qui ne 
se trompe pas, qui est ’homme avisé? .. . . Mais alors maudits 
soient les dieux qui placent si mal leurs préférences! Je veux que 
Vavenir soit une énigme ; mais s'il n’y a pas d’avenir, ce monde est 
un affreux guet-apens. Remarquez en effet que notre souhait n’est 
pas celui du vulgaire grossier. Ce que nous voulons, ce n’est pas de 
voir le chatiment du coupable, ni de toucher les intéréts de notre 
vertu. Ce que nous voulons n’a rien d’égoiste : c’est simplement d’étre, 
de rester en rapport avec Dieu, de continuer notre pensée commencée, 
d’en savoir davantage, de jouir un jour de cette vérité que nous 
cherchons avec tant de travail, de voir le triomphe du bien que nous 
avons aimé. Rien de plus légitime.’! 


It is a pleasure to hail M. Renan as so warm a maintainer, 
for the nonce, of this great dogma, even at the price of his 
consistency ; but we cannot agree with him to think that, in 
case there were no future life, the ‘ frivolous‘or wick2d man’ 
would then be proved to have been the only person well- 
advised and not self-deceived. The moral tone adopted by 
such a writer as the late Mr. Mill, in his essay on the U7zlzty 
of Religion, seems both truer and nobler. This is, however, 
only another instance of M. Renan’s inconsistency. Else- 
where he himself condemns his own moral proposition :— 


‘Let them alone,’ he cries ; ‘they have chosen the better part. 
Something assures me that he who, hardly knowing why, has, out of 
simple nobleness of nature, chosen for himself in this world the 
essentially unproductive function of doing good, is the truly wise man, 
and has discerned, with more sagacity than the egotist, the legitimate 
employment of life.’ ? 


But we are rather tired of criticizing M. Renan’s variations, 
The exigencies of his rhetoric are too strong for him. Moral 
theories, dogmatic theories, historical theories, all go down 
before them, and up again, like corn before the wind. The 
reader gasps for a breath of German ‘ rigour and vigour, and 
hungers after even a clear falsehood sturdily maintained ; 
and he finds none. What is black on one page is white on 
another. 

It would be waste of time to discuss the character of 


1 Marc-Auréle, p. 750. 2 Hibbert Lectures, p. 8. 
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Marcus here, or to call attention to M. Renan’s own often 
repeated mention of the weaknesses of his model man. 
Christian moralists dissent entirely from the view that real 
goodness is blind to the faults of others :— 


‘Trois ou quatre fois la vertu de Marc-Aurele faillit le perdre.’ 
‘Les Ames de cette sorte, soit pour ne pas faire de peine aux autres, 
soit par respect pour la nature humaine, ne se résignent pas 4 avouer 
qu’elles voient le mal. Leur vie est une perpétuelle dissimulation.’ 
*S’il pécha, ce fut par trop de piété. Moins résigné, il eit été plus 
juste.’ ‘Cette facon de s’aveugler volontairement est le défaut des 
ames d’élite. Le monde n’étant pas du tout tel qu’elles le voudraient, 
elles se mentent a elles-mémes pour le voir autre qu'il n’est. De 1a 
un peu de convenu dans leur jugements.’ 


Such is certainly not the ideal of virtue which the Church 
has before her eyes, nor do we believe it would find favour 
with any moral thinker of any power outside the Christian 
Church. But even were such a self-blinding tolerable in a 
private person, it is highly culpable in the sovereign. The 
conduct of Marcus in regard to his sinful wife is not free 
from blame in this respect :— 


‘TI hold that man the worst of public foes, 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false abide and rule the house : 
Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns.’ 


It would, indeed, have been possible in such an age, per- 
haps, to have forgiven Marcus for not divorcing Faustina ; but 
that a man so pious should have publicly requested her deifi- 
cation, and perpetuated her memory by adding scholars in 
her name to the Faustinian schools,! was rightly regarded, 
even by Julian, as an unpardonable thing. But if Marcus 
was to blame for not dealing more severely with Faustina, he 
deserves something more than, blame for his elevation of 
Commodus. It is no pleasant task to find faults in so noble 
a character: but if Marcus Aurelius is seriously to be held up 
to us asa higher model than that to which we have been 
striving to conform, then we must not hold our tongues. It 
would have hardly struck us to think him so reprehensible in 
his choice of a successor, had it not been for M. Renan’s de- 


1 M. Renan makes a mistake, when he alleges the founding of these 
schools (for the education of women) as one of the great movements in- 
augurated by Marcus. They were founded by Pius, in memory of a far 
better Faustina, and only added to by Marcus.—Jul. Cap. Vit. Ant, Pit, 
viii. 1; AZ]. Lampr. Vit. Al. Sever. \ii. 7. 
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fence of hini. He had better have left the defence alone. 
Granted that Commodus was still a boy when his father died, 
and capable of turning out better than he promised ; but what 
right had Marcus to stake the happiness of the world on the 
chance of the conversion of a youth who took after a bad 
mother, and who defied the instructions of the best tutors to 
be found (Christians excepted) in the whole empire? Because 
he had from infancy proclaimed him his successor, and heaped 
honours upon him, and could not be expected to stultify him- 
self. ‘Marc fut pris par ses propres phrases.’ But was it not 
better to risk the stultifying of himself and win the admiration 
of mankind? And, moreover, why was he in the first instance 
so rash as to commit himself in this manner? The lecturer 
bids his questioners remember, that the emperors since Nerva, 
who had done so much with the principle of adoption, had 
had no sons. True, they had had no sons (that we know of) 
born to them after their accession to the throne. Gibbon re- 
minds us that Commodus was the first Porphyrogenitus. But 
M. Renan’s statement is strangely misleading as it stands. 
The principle of adoptive succession, in clear preference to 
the natural, was singularly well known to Marcus. That 
principle was recommended to him by an authority, which he 
was almost bound in honour to obey. He himself sat on the 
throne to the exclusion of two sons of Antoninus Pius.! 
When Antoninus Pius had thus put away paternal feelings to 
make room for him, it was hardly too much to expect that he 
in turn should do the like. It is a melancholy choice that we 
are reduced to. We have to decide whether this most perfect 
of men, this author of the true eternal Gospel, was too proud 
to change his plan, too fond to see that his own son was not 
the safest successor to be found, or too regardless of the 
world’s welfare to care whether he was or not. 

If anything could be weaker than M. Renan’s defence of 
his hero upon this point, it is his defence of him for his atti- 
tude towards the Church. It must be remembered that any 
crime is light in M. Renan’s eyes, compared with religious 
intolerance. His lectures are full of this one ‘dogma’ (as he 
calls it), which is itself so firmly believed as to save the society 
to which he belongs from the charge of ‘scepticism.’? He 
does, indeed, most magnanimously wish to extend this patro- 
nizing tolerance even to those who believe in Christian doc- 
trine!* Marcus Aurelius did not. M. Renan has to make 
the best of a bad business. No one could help a smile on 

1 See Gibbon, chap. iii. 2 Hibbert Lectures, Preface. 
3 Tbid. p. 205. 
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reading the curiously worded paragraph in which he tries it. 
The persecutions under Marcus come to this: ‘II est mal- 
heureusement certain que quelques condamnations a mort 
furent, sous son régne, prononcées et exécutées contre des 
chrétiens.’! The laws against collegia illictta were not com- 
pletely abolished ; ‘et il en résulta dans les provinces quelques 
applications infiniment regrettables. This seems hardly an 
adequate way of expressing an anti-Christian movement, com- 
pared with which the persecution of Nero himself was but the 
prick of apin. Polycarp, Pothinus, Pionius ; Attalus, Epaga- 
thus, Sanctus, Blandina, Biblias, Ponticus, Symphorian ; these 
great names are those of but a few champions out of the 
many who perished in Asia and in Gaul. And Asia and 
Gaul were not such remote corners of the empire as to be free 
from the emperor’s observation. With what appears to us an 
extreme dishonesty, M. Renan speaks of the martyrdoms 
taking place ‘in the provinces,’ presumably to make us think 
that Marcus had nothing to do with them. Has he changed 
his mind since he wrote the Fglise Chrétienne, when he em- 
braced the usual belief that S. Justin won his surname of 
martyr in the city of Rome itself?? Or was this an application 
of the law less to be regretted than those in the provinces ? 
‘We must remember,’ he says, ‘that the Roman empire was 
ten or twelve times the size of France, and that the responsi- 
bility of the emperor for judgments given in the provinces 
was very slight.’ It is sincerely to be hoped that the rhe- 
torician who penned these words had never read a certain 
document which no Azstorian of the period can afford not to 
know pretty well by heart. Had he consulted the Letter of 
the Gallican Churches—not a difficult fragment to be found 
—he would there have seen that Marcus had more to do with 
the persecution in Gaul than his language implies. 

‘ And after that he had been led,’ we there read, ‘all round abont 
the amphitheatre, with a signboard going before him, whereon was 
written in Latin, “This is Attalus the Christian,” and when the 
people were mightily gloating over him, the governor, learning that 
he was a Roman, commanded him to be put back with those who 
were in the prison, concerning whom he wrote a letter to Cesar, and 
was awaiting the answer from him . . . Cesar wrote that they should 
be beaten to death as drums are beaten ;* but that if any should 
deny, they should be let go.’ 


2 


1 Marc-Aurele, p. 754. * LEglise Chrétienne, p. 492. 
arotuprancbjva. On the simple verb (Heb. xi. 35, ‘were tor- 
tured’), Grimm gives : ‘ Fuisse videtur tympanum supplicii instrumentum 
rote formam referens, in quo damnatorum corpora pellium instar disten- 
debantur et fustibus aut loris miserrime caedebantur.’ 


3 
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And this was the punishment assigned, by Marcus himself, 
deliberately, on appeal, for Roman citizens ! 

The Christian may find a thousand excuses for the perse- 
cutor of his brethren. He readily admits M. Renan’s obser- 
vation that ‘the true spirit of liberty, as we now understand 
it, was then not grasped by any one.’ He may even acknow- 
ledge, with grief, that ‘Christianity, when it had the upper 
hand, did not practise it any better than the heathen empe- 
rors,’ although it would have been truer to have put ‘ Christians ’ 
instead of ‘ Christianity ;’ for persecuting Christians act avow- 
edly in violation of the principles of their religion. Though 
the principle may not have been fully grasped, it had been 
explicitly laid down. ‘All they that take the sword, shall 
perish with the sword.’ ‘ Not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing, but contrariwise blessing. ‘He that killeth with 
the sword, must be killed with the sword. Here is the patience 
and the faith of the saints.’ And it must be remembered that 
the first outcome of Constantine’s conversion to Christianity 
was no persecution of Paganism, but the edict of Milan, an- 
nouncing to a startled world that the State would henceforth 
not undertake to prescribe in affairs of religion, but that it 
must be a matter for the individual conscience.' But we 
cannot ourselves complain that the good emperor was unable 
to grasp this principle. The thing which perplexes us is, 
that M. Renan should be able to advance such a plea for 
him, after having told us, five pages before, that ‘notre bon 
Marc-Auréle, sur ce point (ze. faith without proof), comme sur 
tous les autres, devanca les siécles. And yet in the one 
greatest point of all (at any rate that which M. Renan con- 
siders the greatest), this author of an eternal Gospel, which 
was to supersede the Gospel of Jesus Christ, not only was not 
centuries before the world, but, as we shall now show, was a 
wilful and embittered retrogressionist. 

M. Renan writes :— 


‘La politique des Antonins avait été constante 4 cet égard. Ils 
voyaient dans le Christianisme une secte secrete, anti-sociale, révant 
le renversement de l’empire ; comme tous les hommes attachés aux 
vieux principes romains, ils crurent 4 la nécessité de le réprimer. I 
n’était pas besoin pour cela d’édits spéciaux ; les lois contre les 
catus illiciti, les illicita collegia, étaient nombreuses. Les Chrétiens 
tombaient de la maniére la plus formelle sous le coup de ces lois.’ 


' See Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, p. 326 fol’. So unfair is 
M. Renan’s twice repeated insinuation against Christianity in the person 
of Constantine, Hibdert Lectures p. 22; Marc-Aurele, p. 755. 
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This paragraph is a good sample of the author’s cool man- 
ner of writing history to please himself.!| The Christians 
would have been devoutly thankful had Marcus adhered to 
the policy of his venerated predecessor. Nothing could have 
been more sensible and kind, in the circumstances, or more 
large-hearted, than the conduct of Pius towards the Church. 
We agree, indeed, with Neander in suspecting the genuineness 
of the edict embodied by Eusebius, and attributed by him to 
Antoninus Pius.? But a fragment of the apology of Melito, 
presented to the emperor Marcus, recalls what large exertions 
Antoninus had made to secure the Christians from being 
harassed. Larissa, Thessalonica, Athens—hardly a Greek 
town (Melito seems to say) but had received some rescript to 
that effect ; and Marcus Aurelius had known well that this 
was so, for he was already at the time his adopted father’s 
colleague. There is not a syllable (so far as we know) to 
show that Pius regarded them as ‘a secret, anti-social sect, 
dreaming of the overthrowal of the empire.’ He had in all 
things followed the example of Hadrian with respect to 

“hristianity ; and Hadrian, both in his extant rescript to 
Fundanus, and in popular tradition, showed himself, not only 
just, but also generous, to the Christians. It was to be ex- 
pected that Marcus would, in his turn, follow so good an 
example. Nay, Melito was reasonable enough when he wrote : 
‘But we feel that you hold with still more emphasis the views 
of your predecessors upon these points. You hold their views 
in a far more philanthropic and philosophic spirit. And this 
convinces us that you already propose to grant all the demands 
we make of you.’ But the apologist was far too sanguine. 
Marcus was bent upon reversing the policy of toleration. It 
was not (so it seems) that Marcus feared more than his pre- 
decessors the power of secret societies. M. Renan tells us 
that Marcus was strenuous in his efforts to get rid of the 
jealous principle on which the eterie were forbidden: 
‘Marc-Auréle, loin de l’exagérer, /’atténua de toutes ses forces, 
et une des gloires de son régne est l’extension qu'il donna au 


1 The whole passage is taken bodily from L’Eglise Chrétienne, p. 
300, 301, except that /e sage empereur in that place is not Marcus, but 
Antoninus ! 

2 Eus. Hist. Eccl. iv. 13. Eusebius deliberately and repeatedly as- 
signs it to Pius, though the name which it wears is that of Marcus. It 
seems probable that it was a forgery made to support the view, so popu- 
lar in early days, that all the good emperors had befriended the Church. 
In L’Eglise Chrétienne, p. 302, M. Renan declares roundly in the text 
that all the edicts referred to were forgeries, and then says in a foot-note 
that they were very possibly genuine. 3 Ap. Eus. Hist. Eccl. iv. 26. 
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droit d’association.’ So much the worse for his conduct to- 
wards the Church. It shows more clearly what his real 
animus was in persecuting her. ‘Cependant, il n’alla pas jusqu’ 
a la racine ; il n’abolit pas complétement les lois contre les 
collegia illicita, et il en résulta dans. les provinces quelques 
applications infiniment regrettables!’ Charming candour ! 
Who would have guessed from this, that ew /aws were actu- 
ally issued to damage the Christians? 


‘A thing has happened,’ complains Melito to the emperor himself, 
‘which is without precedent in history. The family of worshippers 
of God now is under persecution, driven up and down Asia dy new 
decrees. For the shameless informers, in love with other men’s pos- 
sessions, take the advantage which these ordinances give, and turn 
robbers by daylight.’ ! 


Marcus was, in most cases, opposed to the practices of the 
delatores. But in the case of the Christians, precisely where 
Trajan, Hadrian, presumably Pius, had checked de/atio severely, 
Marcus Aurelius, by distinct edicts, invited and encouraged 
them. It was in all other matters, Capitolinus tells us, the aim 
of Marcus to inflict punishments less grave than the laws per- 
mitted ; but when it came to the case of the Christians, he 
adopted an exactly opposite course. Never before, that we 
read of, had tortures been applied to the Christians to induce 
them to recant. Now it becomes the recognized mode of 
procedure. We have, in all probability, the universal edict of 
Aurelius which orders it.? For the first time in Roman history 
the testimony of slaves is sought against their masters, and 
wrung from them by torture. And when it comes to putting 
the obstinate confessors to death, as we have already seen, 
Marcus, who never suffered a Roman citizen to be executed 
without his own personal investigation of the case,* chooses, as 
the manner of the execution, that they should be beaten to 
death like drums.* 

There is but one way of accounting for the persecution 
fostered by Marcus Aurelius. He stepped purposely aside 
out of his path to annoy the Christian Church, simply because 
of his religious or philosophical dislike of their doctrines. 
He had probably learned a good deal about them, after a 


1 The passage is quoted by M. Renan himself in the Hibbert Lectures, 
. 188. 
. 2 See Neander, vol. i. p. 147 (Torrey’s translation). 
8 Jul. Cap. Vit. M. Ant. Phil. 24. 
4 Side by side with all this, it is grimly amusing to read M. Renan’s 
words : ‘En tout cas, la #ansuétude du bon empereur fut en ceci A Pabri 
de tout reproche.’ 
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fashion, from his worthy pedantic old rhetoric master, Corne- 
lius Fronto, the first Pagan who took up controversy against 
the Faith.' The famous passage in his Meditations, where he 
speaks of Christianity, is inflamed with a virulent theological 
rancour. And is this the author of the eternal Gospel? Is 
it he whose work will live for ever, because it is so undog- 
matic? Does he not seem hopelessly to deny the one funda- 
mental dogma of liberty of conscience and speech? Or is 
it only meritorious to tolerate ‘Galen, Lucian, and Plotinus, 
and unnecessary to tolerate Polycarp, Pothinus, and Justin ? 
M. Renan asserts and reasserts that the Roman empire gave 
absolute liberty of thought, that from Nerva to Constantine 
not a thinker, not a man of science, was molested. But any 
serious weighing of the evidence must decide that there was 
one directly theological persecution, and that it was due to M. 
Renan’s model divine and guide of souls, Marcus Aurelius.” 
We have devoted more space than, perhaps, it was worth 
to M. Renan’s sermon before the Royal Institution, especially 
as we are expecting it to be developed before long into the 
last volume of his Ovigines. But this lecture affords, in a 
brief space, a good opportunity of testing M. Renan’s trust- 
worthiness. After having perused it with any degree of 
attention, we know how far we shall be safe in following him 
in his so-called historical works. ‘What we love is history.’ 
So cries the Hibbert lecturer to his sympathizing audience. 
But all we can say is that M. Renan has been singularly 
crossed in his love; for history appears about the last thing 
he is likely to make his own—even farther off than a sound 
appreciation of morals. We cannot even think him a very 
successful painter of historical fiction. His picture is too 
slightly drawn, nor is there any unity of aim. We feel more 
inclined to say that each chapter, taken by itself (for there is 
hardly one that will harmonize with its neighbour), is an 


1 See the excellent account in Aubé’s Polémigue Paienne, p. 74 foll. 

* Another theological persecution of the Christians, perhaps, ought 
to be added, namely, that of Maximin Daza, which has a venomous tone 
of Neo-Platonic spite. And we should be glad to know what M. Renan 
has to say about the persecution of the Manichzeans, usually (though 
falsely) attributed to Diocletian. Perhaps he would have more sympathy 
to show towards ¢iem than towards the Christians. As for the Christians, 
M. Renan seems to say that they deserved all that they got, for their 
absurd refusal to tolerate (z.c. take actual part in the worship of) the 
State gods. Precisely Aurelius’ view. Galen, Lucian, and Plotinus cer- 
tainly had no such scruples ; nor perhaps would M. Renan, judging by 
the ideal speech which he puts into the Church’s mouth in the H7ddert 
Lectures, p. 203. Truth and falsehood, God and Mammon, Christ and 
Belial, harmonize perfectly ! 
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effective off-hand design in the style of those ‘ arrangements 
in grey’ of which we heard so much a little time ago. 

It would be a wearisome task to go through the AWzddert 
Lectures page by page, and point out all the discrepancies of 
historical statement that may be found there. It cannot be 
denied that they abound. For instance, M. Renan may be 
able to explain, though we confess we cannot, the relation 
of two such passages as these :— 


‘A fact of capital importance,’ we read, ‘which we must notice 
at this stage of our inquiry, is, that the Church of Rome was not, 
like the Churches of Asia Minor, of Macedonia, and of Greece, a 
Pauline foundation. It was a Jewish-Christian product, attaching 
itself directly to the Church of Jerusalem. In it Paul will never be 
on his own ground. The iegitimate daughter of Jerusalem, the 
Roman Church will always have a certain ascetic and sacerdotal 
character, opposed to the Protestant tendency of Paul. Peter will 
be her real head : afterwards, as the political and hierarchical spirit 
of old Rome penetrates her, she will truly become the New 
Jerusalem.’ ! 


We read on, and come by-and-by to the following passage :— 


‘This movement towards hierarchy and episcopacy was especially 
felt in the Churches of Paul. The Jewish Christian Churches, on a 
lower level of vitality, remained synagogues, and did‘not so decisively 
tend to clericalism. On this account it was that arguments on 
behalf of the doctrine which it was desired to inculcate were con- 
veyed in writings ascribed to Paul. . . . Three short letters, sup- 
posed to be written by Paul to his disciples, Timothy and Titus, 
were put forth, . . . evidently the work of one pen, and probably 
composed at Rome.’ ? 


We cordially agree with the brilliant lecturer, that the point 
here raised is a point of capital importance ; and we hardly 
think that one whose opinion on the point is so fluctuating as 
his own is qualified to teach the influence of Rome upon 
Christianity. 

Another perplexing example, in which the question is 
more simply one of fact and less of generalization, occurs on 
p. 124. It concerns the first great Bishop of Rome, S. Clement. 
There M. Renan tells us that, ‘without having any decisive 
proof of the fact, we may admit that he had been at an early 
period in relation with the Apostles, and especially with 
Peter. But on p. 132 we find—‘ Clement had probably 
seen neither Peter nor Paul.’ This curious uncertainty be- 
comes still more curious when it is observed that the author 
had contradicted himself in the selfsame words in an earlier 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 57-59. * bid. p. 162, 163. 
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work, The former sentence comes from p. 314 of Les Evangiles, 
the second from p. 442. It looks as if M. Renan’s only 
hope for making his Hzbdert Lectures consistent with what he 
had himself formerly said was to snip leaves out of his earlier 
works and paste them together. To have plunged again into 
the bewildering sea of facts and theories would have probably 
produced something too grotesquely in contradiction with 
previous utterances. It was safer to compile, in blind trust 
to the correctness of his former conclusions. And in most 
cases this patchwork has been done with delightful neatness. 
But the Nefnesis of facts slighted has overtaken him. In 
cutting out and piecing together pages from his work, Les 
Evangiles, M. Renan has set side by side two pages which 
are in complete contradiction to each other! It was really 
too bad and provoking! There might have been reason to 
move cautiously, supposing the pages had come (as the two 
before cited did) from different books, L’Eglise Chrétienne 
and the Sazut Paul, we will say, or even from L’Eglise Chré- 
tienne and its nearest neighbour, Les Evangiles; but who 
would have dreamt of suspecting that two pages from the 
very same volume would so completely give one another the 
lie? Nemesis was really too hard upon M. Renan! And 
then to think that the two excerpts should be fated to be de- 
claimed aloud in London in the self-same lecture, within, 
perhaps, twenty minutes of each other! It was, indeed, a 
very long lecture, and M. Renan’s memory is very short ; so 
that he was probably spared the pain of feeling conscious 
that there was any hitch. But it was otherwise with the 
audience. We were all burning to know the early history of 
the Church of Reme; and next after the great question of 
S. Peter’s sojourn there, the most interesting question for us 
was the relation which S. Clement bore to the two great 
Apostles. Was he, or was he not, an actual disciple of theirs ? 
Have we any reason to suppose that he represents them 
correctly? Is he a depositary of their tradition? We hoped 
that M. Renan would be able to throw some light for us, one 
way or the other, on so vital a question. We should only have 
been a little disappointed had M. Renan said that S. Clement 
was so completely ‘perdu dans la poussi¢re lumineuse d’un 
beau lointain historique’ that the question was now incapable 
of solution. But when we heard M. Renan first admit that 
the great Bishop had at an early period been in relation with 
the Apostles, and especially with Peter, and then soon after 
state that he had probably seen neither Peter nor Paul, we 
felt that M. Renan was playing with us, and that, whatever 
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else he might do for us, we must ask for a little more sense 
of responsibility, and a little more evidence of formed opinion 
—the pensée arrétée which M. Renan so constantly denounces— 
before we could trust him as a guide to the early history of 
the Church. 

Any one who should read through the agglutination of 
pages from former books which form the volume of the 
Fitbbert Lectures, and should try to mark with a pencil all the 
sentences which contain something erroneous, would soon find 
that it was easier to change his method, and to mark instead 
what he could accept. Nothing would adequately exhibit 
what we mean but a fully annotated edition of the volume. 
It would be hopeless to criticize the mistakes of the book in 
detail within the compass of an article. We take at random 
a few of those which we have marked. A whole fabric, for 
instance, is built up (on pp. 53, 54) out of the Zaderna Meri- 
toria near the Janiculum. M. Renan delights to call our 
attention to the low origin of Christianity in Rome, and will 
not be content without making us feel the whole infamy 
connected by implication with this unfortunate abode. 
‘We feel that we have here the birthplace of an old popular 
tradition of Christianity. One of the main steps in the 
argument is to identify this vile house with the ‘ public place’ 
which figures in the well-known story of Alexander Severus. 
That story, as told by Lampridius, says no more than this :— 
‘Cum Christiani quendam locum, qui publicus fuerat, occu- 
passent, contra fopinarii dicerent sibi eum deberi, rescripsit 
melius esse ut quemammodumcumque illic deus colatur, 
quam popinariis dedatur. M. Renan simply assumes that it 
was the same place. The house of resort had become a 
church, he says. Now there is not a shadow of evidence that 
the publicus locus was ever a lodging-house, or anything of 
the kind—or, indeed, that it ever had a building on it: 
nothing to show that it was anywhere near the Zaderna 
Meritoria. Nay more; there is nothing whatsoever to show 
that it was even at Rome,and the use of the word rescripsit is 
rather in favour of the view that it was somewhere else. The 
one touch of resemblance is that this pudlicus locus was con- 
tested by persons who are called ‘the innkeepers.’ At first we 
thought the translator might be to blame ; but on turning to 
Saint Paul, p. 108 (nine pages are here transferred bodily 
from the one volume to the other), we find ‘les aubergistes, 
The definite article can only, we suppose, be intended to 
mean the proprietors of this particular Zaberna. But fopi- 
marit means ‘pastrycooks’ or ‘victuallers,’ and there is no 

VOL. XI.—-NO. XXII. = 
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more reason to suppose that a /opina was necessarily con- 
nected with an auberge than a café-restaurant in modern 
France. The last link of connexion, therefore, disappears, 
and with it M. Renan’s pretty little legend. Gospels, Pastoral 
Epistles, Apostolic Fathers, everything which is against M. 
Renan’s theories, must give way, no matter how strong the 
evidence for them; and history is to be woven for the 
future out of such autumn gossamer as this of the Zaderna 
Meritoria. 

Two pages later (p. 56) we have another sample of this 
curious method of dealing with facts. M. Renan has a mag- 
niloquent passage, in which he demands that justice should 
be done to the memory of Aquila and Priscilla. Why he 
calls them ‘ Syrian Jews’ (p. 55) we do not know; for on the 
following page he acknowledges them to be Jews of Pontug 
The discrepancy comes, no doubt, from too mechanically 
chopping up the Sazzt Paul to make the Hibbert Lectures ; for 
the place where they are called Syrian Jews comes from Saznt 
Paul, p. 98, and that where their Pontine origin is recognized 
comes from Saint Paul, p. 111. But although, in Saznt Paul, 
‘les fondateurs de cette premitre église de Rome sont incon- 
nus,’ Aquila and Priscilla are, both there and in our lectures, 
pronounced definitely to be its founders. M. Renan does not 
anywhere define what he means by ‘founding’ a Church: 
which is to our minds quite distinct from first preaching the 
Gospel there. But whatever ‘founding’ may mean, to ‘ these 
two obscure artisans’ belongs an honour which ‘legend, 
always unjust,’ has assigned to S. Peter. It is they who are the 
‘ancestors of Roman prelates’ (why ‘prelates’ in particular ? 
we would ask). Apparently, even our Blessed Lord has less 
right to be remembered at Rome than Aquila and Priscilla ; 
for ‘in place of those proud basilicas with their insolent 
motto, Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus tmperat, she 
(Rome) would do well to build a humble chapel in memory 
of the two good Jews who first uttered upon her quays the 
name of Jesus.’ Now how does the writer know this last 
fact so well? Rom. xvi. 3 at first sight seems to teach that 
Priscilla and Aquila lived at Rome after their conversion to 
the Faith. But M. Renan, whether rightly or wrongly, thinks 
that that whole chapter belongs to the Ephesian copy of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and that Aquila and his wife were 
then living at Ephesus, and not at Rome. There is not, then, 
a word of proof that they ever went back to Rome after 
their meeting with S. Paul, recorded in Acts xviii. 2. Nor have 
we the slightest proof that they were Christian disciples 
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when they came to Corinth. They are not called so. Aquila 
is simply ‘a certain Jew.’ S. Paul’s attraction to him was, 
apparently, first his Jewish birth, next his recent arrival from 
Rome under circumstances of much interest to the Apostle, 
and finally his trade. All M. Renan’s fine passage is built up 
upon the assumption that Claudius’ decree of Acts xviii. rose 
from the disturbances mentioned by Suetonius, that the 
Chrestus of Suetonius. is the same as Christ, that S. Luke is 
wrong when he says expressly that ‘a// the Jews’ were ex- 
pelled from Rome, that probably ov/y the Christian Jews were 
expelled (how unlikely a theory, that the Christians should 
have been the aggressive party!), and that, therefore, Aquila 
and Priscilla must have been Christians before they left 
Rome! But even then, how can we tell that they were the 
leading spirits among the Christians there, or that they ‘first 
uttered upon her quays the name of Jesus?’ M. Renan’s 
peroration would have ended with ome assumption less had 
he left it, as in the Sazzt Paul, ‘deux bons juifs du Pont qui 
furent chassés par la police de Claude pour avoir été du parti 
de Chrestus.’ 

M. Renan’s want of serious attention to even the external 
facts of Church history, comes out as much: in the A/7zddert 
Lectures as in the Marc-Auréle. We note, for instance, a para- 
graph beginning half-way down the 197th page, one of the 
few new pages in the book, in which he quietly assumes 
several facts which are certainly capable of being gainsaid. 
S. Helen ‘had been a servant-maid in an inn at Nicomedia, 
and ‘held up before his (Constantine’s) eyes the image of an 
Eastern empire with its centre about Nicea or Nicomedia.’ 
Some slight expression of doubt might have been permitted 
with regard to S. Helen’s condition, for M. Renan must have 
known that all authors are not agreed upon that point ; but 
surely, it did not need Helen’s influence to infuse into her son 
a notion which had been so familiar to him since his child- 
hood, as that of a change of capital. In the same paragraph, 
M. Renan says :— 


‘The struggle became one of life and death (between the Church 
and the Empire) when those great reformers, Diocletian and 
Maximian, animated by the ancient spirit, imagined that they could 
give a fresh life to the Roman Empire, while still keeping within the 
narrow round of Roman ideas.’ 


But in what sense was Diocletian a reformer? Precisely 
in the same direction as Constantine himself. It was from 


him, and not from Helen, that the first Christian emperor 
T2 
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drew his revolutionary notions. Constantine from earliest 
boyhood had been brought up in the palace of Diocletian at 
Nicomedia. For him, ever since he could remember, the 
centre of authority had been on the shores of Propontis and 
its straits. Diocletian had reduced Rome to the condition of 
a town in the dominion of Milan. He had swept away the 
encumbrances of old Roman form and etiquette. He had 
assumed the Persian decoration of the diadem. His Cesar, 
Galerius, had seen the drift of affairs, when he said satirically, 
that the empire ought no longer to be called the empire of 
Rome, but the empire of Dacia. And in the matter of religion, 
Diocletian’s wife, his daughter, his confidential servants, were 
all Christians. He himself was described by the contemporary 
Bishop of Alexandria as a man ‘not yet Christian.’ It was 
not then from any retrogressive intention (although he took 
Marcus Aurelius for his model and tutelary) that Diocletian 
persecuted the Christians. He had burst for ever from ‘the 
narrow round of Roman ideas,’ and hoped to ‘ give a fresh life 
to the Roman empire’ by means the exact opposite of what M. 
Renan indicates, and was fast moving towards the step which 
was to make ‘the shade of Melito thrill with joy’ when taken 
by his favourite pupil, Constantine. And it was indeed not such 
a tremendous step after all. M. Renan says that in the East 
the policy ‘was not only natural, but compelled by circum- 
stance ;’ but ‘from the point of view of the West,’ he says, 
‘we are astonished, for there the Christians were as yet only a 
weak minority.’ Even this statement is only partially true. 
Christianity was certainly not so strong in the West as in the 
East, but state paganism was also weaker ; and even in Rome 
itself, the head-quarters of Western paganism, we learn from 
Eusebius that the usurper, Maxentius, for a time pretended to 
be a Christian, in order to gain favour with the populace.! 
But instead of proceeding further with these questions of 
detail, we will confine our attention to what seems to us to be 
the great fault in M. Renan’s general theory of early Christian 
history. It is this. He ascribes to the mere accident of 
Christianity’s reaching Rome, and taking root there, that 
which the Catholic Church asserts to be inherent in her very 
nature, and due to the creative will of her Divine Founder, 
It is of course part of M. Renan’s system, and perhaps we 
might say, his main object, to lower our conception of our 
Blessed Lord. But M. Renan overreaches himself; he goes 
too far. Even supposing that we should for a moment abandon 
the belief in our Lord’s Divinity, we should feel that His 


1 Eus. Hist. Eccl. VIII. xiv. 1. 
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French critic had not done justice even to His human capacity 
and forethought. If the genius of Rome had not come to 
the rescue, the work of Jesus would have perished. Such is 
M. Renan’s theme. 


‘To begin at the beginning, it is doubtful whether the idea of the 
Church, as it was developed at a later time, ever existed in the mind 
of the Founder of Christianity. ‘The word ecc/esta occurs only in the 
gospel of Matthew. What, at all events, is quite certain is, that the 
idea of the efzscopos in the form which it took in the second century was 
no part of the thought of Jesus. It is himself who, during his brief 
Galilean apparition, is the living ¢fzscopos : afterwards the Spirit will 
inspire each individual soul until the Master’s return. Even if any idea 
of an ecclesia and an episcopos can be ascribed to Jesus, itis absolutely 
indubitable that he never dreamed of the future efzscopos of the city of 
Rome, that impious city, that centre of all the earth’s impurity, of 
whose existence he was possibly hardly aware, and which he must 
have looked upon in the same sombre light as did all the Jews’ 
{p. 63). 

Again :— 

‘ At first sight the work of Jesus did not seem likely to survive ; 
it was a chaos . . . After liberty must come order. The work of 
Jesus may be considered as safe from the day on, which it was ad- 
mitted that the Church had a power of its own, a power representing 
that of Jesus . . . A concentration of powers became at once neces- 
sary when these Churches grew to be tolerably numerous ; the rela- 
tions between these little pious societies were possible only so long as 
they had acknowledged representatives entitled to act for them. It 
is besides indisputable that, without the episcopate, Churches brought 
into union for a moment by the recollection of Jesus would soon have 
been scattered.’ ! 


We will not speak of the ridiculous exaggeration about 
our Lord’s possible ignorance of the very existence of the city, 
whose soldiers governed Him, and to whose tax-gatherers He 
paid tribute. But it is a most unnatural supposition that any 
one should have possessed the marvellous power of originating 
such a religion as His, and never to have thought of the 
means of propagating or establishing it. A French /:ttérvateur 
can look back and see how absolutely necessary a hierarchy 
was to the continuance of Christianity ; but he will not allow 
Christ Himself to have been able to foresee so much! Of 
course, when we begin to argue from the words ascribed to 
our Lord in the Gospels, we are liable to be told that they 
are legendary. Everything is legendary which does not 
square with preconceived theories. But even M. Renan will 


1 Hibbert Lectures, pp. 156, 157, 158. 
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hardly deny that Jesus, even if He never said a word about 
the ecclesia,’ yet spoke frequently and strongly about the 
‘kingdom of God’ and the‘ kingdom of Heaven.’ The entire 
doctrine of the Church, hierarchy and all, is contained in the 
recorded sayings of Christ about this ‘kingdom,’ and even in 
the thought of a ‘kingdom’ at all. And M. Renan will 
hardly deny that Jesus had thought of His kingdom as 
obtaining a very wide extension. Even if he forbids us to 
quote pabnrevcate Tavta Ta Z0vn, because it is ‘only found in 
Matthew,’ he will hardly deny that in substance it represents 
a true fact, and that Jesus meant His doctrine to become uni- 
versal. How then was it to become so? It could not 
become so in a day. Our Lord must have been a strange 
founder, if He did not pay some attention to these practical 
questions, but left them all to be solved by the genius of Rome. 

Rome herself, however, in her earliest utterance, bears 
distinct witness to the fact that her hierarchical system, and 
the order which she loves, are derived from Jesus Christ. It 
was needless for M. Renan to give us his first Hibdert Lecture 
to show that Christianity was not the work of Rome herself. 
She confesses it by the lips of S. Clement. Everything points 
to the conclusion that that Saint was himself in close connex- 
ion with both S. Peter and S. Paul. Like his contemporary, 
S. Luke, in speaking of S. Barnabas, he ventures to use a 
word to describe them, which none could have used but those 
who knew them; to him they are ‘the good Apostles.’ S. 
Peter and S. Paul belong in an especial manner to the 
Churches of Rome and Corinth; he calls them ‘our Apos- 
tles’ At the last resort, even if he was personally unac- 
quainted with those two great founders, he was, at least, in 
the full current of their tradition. S. Luke (according to M. 
Renan) was living at his side. The greatest,and at the same 
time the most independent of S. Paul’s disciples, the unknown 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to M. Renan 
written to the Christian Jews of-Rome by S. Barnabas, sup- 
plies him with the base of his teaching. The two bearers of 
his letter (as the Bishop of Durham has pointed out) ? must 
of necessity, by reason of their age and their long member- 
ship in the Roman Church, have been familiar with the pre- 
sence of both Apostles in the Church which they founded. 
S. Clement's letter itself is written in the name of his Church 


1 Elsewhere M. Renan confidently appeals to S. Matt. xviii. 17-20 as 
evidence of the feeling of our Lord about His community. .See pp. 152, 
161 


2S. Clement of Rome, appendix, p. 255. 
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collectively. Not a doubt but that all read it and approved 
of its contents. Had S. Clement himself, through not know- 
ing the founders of the Roman Church, misinterpreted their 
teaching, there were perhaps a hundred confessors who had 
lived through the persecution of Nero to set him right. What 
then is his teaching about the hierarchical system which he 
enforces? Does he plead for it from the nature of the case 
alone ; urge its utility, its reasonableness, its necessity? Yes, 
all this ; but something more: 


‘ The Spirit of the Lord,’ he writes, ‘is a lamp searching the closets 
of the belly. Let us see how close He is, and that there is nothing 
hidden from Him of our “intents,” nor of the reasonings which we 
make. It is, therefore, right that we should not be deserters from 
fZis will; \et us rather give offence to foolish and senseless men, that 
are puffed up and “ rejoice in the boasting” of their own word, than 
to God. Let us respect the Lord Jesus Christ, whose Blood was given 
for us ; let us reverence our prelates ; let us honour our presbyters,’ 
&c.! 


Here we have already the metaphor of the army, backed 
by references to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle 
of S. James, and the duty of observing discipline is enforced 
as a thing particularly dear to the heart of our Lord. Reve- 
rence for prelates, and honour to the presbyters, is a part of 
the ‘respect’ (or ‘obedience ’—évtpar@pev) due to Him. 
Who can doubt that S. Clement has before Him some definite 
commandments delivered by tradition through the Apostles ? 

Take another passage :— 


‘ Let us then enlist ourselves, men and brethren, with all earnest- 
ness 2x [z.e. in the direction of] His faultless ordinances. Let us mark 
the soldiers that are enlisted under our rulers, how exactly, how 
readily, how submissively, they execute the orders given to them. 
All are not prefects, nor tribunes, nor centurions, nor commanders of 
half a century, and so forth ; but each one in his own rank executes 
the orders laid upon him by the emperor and the commanders . . 
Senseless and stupid and foolish and uninstructed people jeer and 
mock at us, wanting to be themselves exalted in their own minds... 
Seeing then that these things are plain, and that we have plunged 
our eyes into the deeps of the Divine knowledge, we ought to do in 
order all things that the Master ordered us to execute, according to the 
seasons fixed.’ ? 


And then follows the famous comparison of the Old Testa- 
ment services with those of the New, where high priest, priest, 


1S. Clem. Zp. § 21. There seems to be no gain in taking mpeoBv- 
tépous here, with Bishop Lightfoot, to mean ‘ old men,’ for rpecBirepor are 
but one class of the mponyovpevor. 
* Ep. § 37, 39 40. 
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levite and layman, all have their appointed functions to per- 
form. The title o deo7drns appears, indeed, to mean univer- 
sally in S. Clement not the Son but the Father; but still it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that this application of 
the Levitical to the Christian system is traced up to our Lord 
Himself through the Apostles.! 

If, however, any doubt still remained, it would disappear 
when we turn to the 42nd and 44th chapters of the Epistle: 


‘The Apostles received for us the Gospel from the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; Jesus the Christ was sent forth from God. So then Christ 
is from God, and the Apostles from Christ. Both then appeared in 
due order out of the will of God. Having, therefore, received orders 

. they went forth with full assurance of the Holy Ghost, preach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdom of God, that it was to come. As, 
therefore, they proclaimed, through town and country, they went on 
establishing the first-fruits of them, having proved them by the Spirit, 
for bishops and deacons of the believersto be . . . And our Apostles 
knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife con- 
cerning the dignity of the bishop’s office. For this cause, therefore, 
having received perfect foreknowledge, they established the persons 
before-named, and since that time they have given (or, perhaps, 
“‘gave”) an additional ——, to secure that, when they fall asleep, 
other approved men should succeed to their ministerial office.’ 


What it was that the Apostles had given in addition, 
since the time when they went about appointing only 
‘bishops’ (ze. presbyters) and deacons, through town and 
country, it is unfortunately almost impossible to decide. We 
cannot think Bishop Lightfoot’s suggestion of ésripovnv very 
happy, for it would imply (like the Syriac version which 
seems to have read é7ri doxiuy) that at first the office of 
these ‘bishops and deacons’ had not been a permanent 
one. The Constantinople MS. gives érvdouyv—an unknown 
word, which, if it meant anything, would mean an addi- 
tional storey to the building. The simplest correction 
is that proposed by Professor Hort and others (if indeed 
érwopnv, the reading of the old MS., may not have the 
same sense), viz. émivoucv, which would mean an additional 
law. But this at least is clear, that S. Clement held, direct 
from the Apostles, that it was at the commandment of Jesus 
Christ (Himself sent forth from the Father) that they at first 
established everywhere, wherever they preached, by the Holy 
Ghost, a hierarchy consisting of two orders ; and that, later 


1 We cannot quite think that the last word has been yet said about 
the correspondence between the high priest in this passage and the 
Christian bishop. 
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on, a thing occurred of which Christ Himself had distinctly 
forewarned them: the ministry became a matter of strife ; 
and in consequence, not as an afterthought, but acting upon 
the orders of Christ long ago received, they took some im- 
portant additional step, in order to secure the permanent 
succession of the ministry after the decease of either them- 
selves or the first ministers ordained by them. 

The Gospels do not tell us on what occasion our Lord 
gave these instructions to His Apostles ; though S. Luke (in 
Acts i. 2, 3) speaks of injunctions given by Him, and collo- 
quies upon the government of the Kingdom of God, during 
the forty days after the Resurrection. We have, therefore, in 
S. Clement, the priceless treasure of an independent and most 
authentic stream of tradition. M. Renan acknowledges that 
what he calls ‘the true miracle of nascent Christianity,’ 
namely, the evolving of ‘ order, hierarchy, and authority,’ was 
due to ‘the Spirit of Jesus, strongly engrafted into his dis- 
ciples’ ;! and we should be perfectly satisfied, if need were, 
with this account of the matter. The acts of the Church 
were the acts of Jesus. Yet we may well thank God for pro- 
viding us with so clear a record of the injunctions of the still 
visible Jesus with regard to the constitution of His Church. 

The hierarchical idea, then, in the Catholic Church is due 
not to the genius of Rome, but to Jesus Christ Himself. 
Such is the witness of the Roman Church a few years after 
the deaths of her Apostolic founders. But M. Renan has not 
only erred in deeming Christ incapable of providing for His 
Church’s corporate life. He has treated the Church’s history 
as if it were all along a series of lucky accidents. On pp. 
18, 19, he has given an excellent picture of the preparatio 
evangelica—the work done by nature, by Macedonia, and by 
Rome, in putting the world in fit order to receive the Gospel. 
How strange that, seeing it so clearly, he should be unable to 
recognize a Divine Providence at work, summing up the 
fulness of time for a supreme revelation! The same blind- 
ness is to be observed in all his remarks upon the influence 
of Christian Rome upon the Church. Every race, every great 
city, indeed every individual member of the Church, has had 
some effect upon the faith and action of the whole; but so 
much the more we find reason for adoring our Divine Master, 
‘that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known through the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God.’ Rome and England, and Alexandria and 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 159. 
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Jerusalem, and India and China in the days to come, all 
contribute to swell the praise of Christ, who designed the 
gifts they have to bring. The influence of Rome was pro- 
digious. She was the seat of empire; and, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, this alone would have riveted all eyes upon her. 
She was far the largest city, port, and market of the world. 
Her Church was the wealthiest in existence. No other 
disputed what S. Ignatius called her ‘primacy of charity,’ 
She had the prestige of having the two greatest Apostles for 
her co-founders. Both of them had died and were buried 
there. She had borne the first great bloody persecution 
alone, or almost alone. Hardly a distinguished Christian 
who had not either lived there, or at least paid a visit. This 
marvellous concentration of advantages naturally gave her 
an immense power. It was impossible not to receive with 
extreme deference whatever proceeded from such a Church. 
But all this, too, was part of the scheme of God. It was no 
accident that Rome was what she was. She too had been 
prepared, that she might communicate to the world her gifts 
of organization and of breadth. 

And yet the Hibbert Lecturer has exaggerated her influ- 
ence. 

The Tiibingen theory of the relations of S. Peter and S. 
Paul has recently been well, though not exhaustively, discussed 
in the July number of the Quarterly Review. That there was 
a fundamental difference between S. Paul’s way of looking at 
things and that of the Jewish Christians generally cannot, we 
think, be gainsaid. At worst, however, it never went so far 
that ‘the Church of Jerusalem refused all communion to the 
uncircumcised’ (p. 61). Against this we have not only the 
history of S. Luke, but the assurance of S. Paul, in an undoubted 
Epistle (Gal. ii. 9), where the recognition of S. Paul by S. James 
includes of course the recognition of his Gentile converts. But 
S. Peter was certainly less rigidly Judaic than S. James. This 
M. Renan himself used to allow.!. In one of kis works he 
tells us that the relations of Peter and Paul, while they 
were together in Rome before their martyrdom, were ‘ toler- 
ably good ;’ that Mark’s journey to Asia under Peter’s orders 
and with the recommendations of Paul was the sign of the 
reconciliation of the two; that indeed the only difficulty in 
the way of supposing them guz¢e at one is the excessive hatred 
of S. Paul displayed in the Apocalypse.? It is strange then 
that in the Hibbert Lectures (in a passage extracted from 
1 S. Paul, p. 291; L’Antéchrist, p. 9. 

* LAntéchrist, pp. 32, 34, 74, 111. 
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Les Evangiles, p. 441) he should inform us that ‘all that 
we certainly know is, that the (posthumous) reconciliation 
was the work of Rome.' The foremost Romans in this 
work were S. Luke and S. Clement. Few will be convinced, 
we hope, that S. Luke’s account of the miraculous draught of 
fishes, where S. Yokn’s boat is called in to help S. Peter’s, is 
inexplicable except by the hypothesis that it was written to 
heal the feud between a Pauline and a Petrine party! Doubt- 
less one clear aim of S. Luke in the Acts is to show the 
unanimity of the great Apostles, and doubtless S. Clement’s 
Epistle exhibits a careful balancing of the Pauline doctrines 
with those of the more Judaic school. S. Clement has always 
been regarded as the type of a good Catholic, fusing opposite 
tendencies in a devout and capacious mind.? He was a true 
representative of his Church’s spirit in old days. But it did 
not need the genius of Rome to effect this reconciliation. Now- 
adays no attentive Christian has any difficulty in catching the 
underlying agreement—even between the Epistle of S. James 
himself and those of S. Paul to the Romans and Galatians. 
M. Renan himself is ‘glad to believe’ that the First Epistle 
of S. Peter is genuine,* and admits its Pauline character (p. 
113). Why, then, need we suppose that any reconciliation was 
ever wanted. S. Ignatius of Antioch, in the one Epistle which 
M. Renan accepts as genuine, betrays no conception of any 
difference between the Apostles. ‘Not,’ he writes to the 
Roman Church from Smyrna, ‘ Not like Peter and Paul do 
I command you. They were Apostles, I a condemned 
criminal ; they free, I till this present a bondman.’ Antioch, 
too, claimed both Peter and Paul for her founders; and we 
might just as well ascribe the reconciliation of the two to 
the city where they quarrelled, as to Rome.* 

The fact is, that living under the shadow of the modern 
Papacy, M. Renan has no power to see over, under, or round 
it. Of the religion of the country in which he was lecturing 
he betrays absolute ignorance, or he could never (being a 





1 M. Renan says on p. 137 (the passage comes out of L’Eglise Chr. 
Pp. 332 foll.), ‘Even so late as the fifth century, Paul still had implacable 
enemies in the Nazarenes, and in the same way he had fanatical disciples 
like Marcion. The sentence is very misleading. It must not for a 
moment be supposed that Marcion was a survival of a Pauline school. 
He was the heir of no tradition : a mere inventor on his own account. 

2 Westcott on the Canon, p. 22 foll. 

3 LD Antéchrist, p. 121. 

* It did not need avery long sojourn for an Apostle to found a Church, 
z.é. to put it on a permanent footing. S. Paul did so in a very few weeks 
at Thessalonica. 
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Frenchman) have had the rudeness to say such things as that 
‘Romanism and Christianity are almost synonymous terms’ 
(p. 16), or to assume that his audience are all ‘ Protestants,’ 
in the sense of being out of sympathy with Catholic feeling. 
As for the Eastern Church, he does, indeed, at the beginning, 
speak of the noble task lying before the man who is to trace 
the influence of Greece upon the development of the Catholic 
Church. But he immediately proceeds to absorb everything 
for Rome. ‘It is only,’ he says, ‘in the earlier part of the 
third century that the Greek mind, in the persons of Clement 
of Alexandria and of Origen really laid hold of Christianity’ 
(p.9). Tous this seems a most extraordinary statement to have 
hazarded. Are we to surrender Justin to the Roman Church, 
because, late in life, he went to live and to be put to death 
there? Did Pantznus of Alexandria forfeit his nationality 
by leaving the Catechetical School to go and preach to the 
Indians? Dionysius, of Corinth, was, no doubt, a mere letter- 
writer; and besides, Corinth was not a truly Greek city. But, 
if Athens be not Greek, what is? It was at ‘the eye of Greece’ 
that Quadratus and Aristides lived, who presented their apolo- 
gies for the faith to the Emperor Hadrian, the latter famous for 
its skilful handling of ancient Greek philosophy. It was there, 
in all probability, that Athenagoras wrote. Theophilus, per- 
haps, is to be called a Syrian. Papias and Polycrates were 
perhaps too silly to form part of the ‘Greek mind.’ But their 
voluminous contemporary, Claudius Apollinaris ? and the great 
Irenzeus ? Certainly the latter threw himself into the work and 
tradition of the Western Church : but to the end he was a Greek 
above all things. And yet, no doubt, we are to ascribe all these 
to the Church of Rome, perhaps on the score that ‘ Romanism 
and Christianity ’ are synonymous ; for a name which was quite 
as great and quite as Greek as these—the name of him 
whom M. Renan calls the greatest doctor of the age of 
Marcus Aurelius—is made in these lectures to serve the pur- 
pose of proving that the Church of Rome loved and upheld 
the Empire. For this strange purpose M. Renan quotes two 
or three pages of Melito, Bishop of Sardis.' 


? Upon this point of loyalty to the Empire, by-the-by, there is a droll 
statement. ‘It must be confessed that there were in other parts of the 
Empire fanatics who fully shared the anger of the Jews, and dreamed of 
the destruction of the idolatrous city, which they identified with Babylon. 
Such were the authors of Apocalypses and Sibylline verses. But the 
faithful of the great Churches entertained very different sentiments.’ 
Was then S. John not one of the faithful of a great Church? M. Renan 
accepts his Apocalypse for genuine. Strangely enough, however, in 
the same Epistle of S. Peter, which M. Renan has just quoted to prove the 
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It was well indeed for the cause of Christian truth, that 
the Greek mind did lay firm hold upon the faith, for there was 
little help to be obtained at Rome for any difficult doctrinal 
question. Wecan hardly feel with M. Renan, that ‘the centre 
of a future Catholic orthodoxy was plainly’ at Rome. Indeed, 
M. Renan himself congratulates S. Peter somewhere upon 
having remained to the end of his days a very poor theologian; 
and the mantle descended, he thinks, to the Bishops of Rome. 
They ‘shewed a rare ability,’ he says, ‘in avoiding theological 
questions.’ It must be owned that doctrine was never the 
strong point of the chair of Peter. Even of S. Clement, 
though his language sometimes (if the reading be correct) 
approaches the half patripassionism of his day, the keen 
Photius declared that he did not use sufficiently exalted words 
in speaking of our Lord. Not much more than a hundred years 
will elapse after Clement before two Pontiffs who succeed 
him will die heretics under the ban of Hippolytus. Artemon 
will allege (falsely no doubt, but M. Renan accepts his au- 
thority and thinks him hardly used ') that the whole tradition 
of the Roman Church, until the time of Victor, was of his way 
of thinking. It was not without some difficulty that Hyginus 
and Pius recognized the unsoundness even of such false 
teachers as Marcion and Valentinus. Whatever else we owe 
to Rome, it is not doctrinal accuracy, or the championship 
of uncorrupt truth. Our creeds are the work of Greece. M. 
Renan astonishes us when he writes: ‘ Thanks to the Church 
of Rome, the religion of Jesus thus acquired a certain 
solidity and consistency. The great danger of Gnosticism, 
which threatened to divide Christendom into innumerable 
sects, was averted. The phrase “Catholic Church” breaks 
upon us from all sides at once.’ Why, that very name 
‘Catholic’ (properly applied to doctrine, not to discipline) 
tells a tale. Where did it ‘break upon us’ from? Not from 
Rome, at any rate. We find it first in S. Ignatius’ Epistle 
to Smyrna, next in the Martyrdom of Polycarp; not till 
late in the second century is it found ina Roman writing— 
the fragment on the Canon of Scripture. The name does 
not occur in Western creeds until the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, though it had long found place in almost all the creeds 
of the East.2 Clearly, in the theory of the Church, Rome 
was behind Asia. 


loyalty of the Christians at large, Rome is called by this very name of 
Babylon, and M. Renan acknowledges the fact. It makes the head swim, 
if S. Peter, living at Rome, was not one of the faithful of a great Church. 
1 Hibb. Lect. p. 173; cf. p. 58. 

2 See the remarks of Westcott, Cazom, p. 28, 29. M. Renan has the 
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This leads us on directly to a further question. Was 
Rome ahead of other places even in her acknowledged 
forte, her ecclesiastical organization ? Now, it is well known 
that, according to most writers, she had not clearly arrived 
at the establishment of all three Orders at the time when 
S. Clement wrote; nor had the Church of Corinth, to which 
the letter was addressed. M. Renan himself is of this opinion. 
‘In the Epistle of Clement of Rome,’ he writes, ‘it is not 
the episcopate, but the presbyteral body, which is in question. 
We find no trace as yet of a presbyteros superior to and 
about to dethrone the rest. But the author loudly proclaims 
that the presbyters, the clergy, are anterior to the people.’ 
And this state of things is supposed by some to have con- 
tinued to the time of S. Ignatius’ martyrdom. If it be so, 
then Rome was actually dehind the age. The matter will be 
worth a few words of discussion. 

It is certainly a noteworthy fact, explain it as we may, 
that S. Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans is the only one of 
his received Epistles in which he does not enforce submission 
to the episcopate. It is, of course, possible to account 
for this reticence in more ways than one. The simplest 
and most natural is that the letter (unlike the rest) is 
entirely personal. He has no instructions or exhortations 
to give them of any kind, except with-reference to his own 
martyrdom, of which he begs them not to cheathim. Hoping 
so soon to see them, he would not be likely to write down 
for them any advice on principles of polity, even if he felt 
that they needed it. But the idea might conceivably be 
entertained, on the other hand, that in this one case S. Igna- 
tius omits his usual injunctions, because, in this one case, they 
were not needed. The obedience of the Romans to their 
Bishop (at that date Alexander, the second from Clement) 
might have been so perfect as to call for no words. ‘Peter and 
Paul’ are mentioned in the letter in such a way as to convey the 
impression that they (at least, in-the writer’s belief) had given 
authoritative teaching to the Roman Church. Amongst the 
rest of their teaching we can hardly doubt, from Clement’s 
Epistle, that the hierarchy had had a prominent place. 
Ignatius may have known this, and therefore said no more. 
This theory is at least as likely as the usual theory that he 








































audacity to cite the fragment of Muratori, as an authoritative attempt to 
define the Canon of Scripture, by which Rome set herself above history, 
and began to exhibit the spirit which proclaimed the dogma of 1870! 
Strange that Melito in that case should have gone to the £as¢ for the 
settlement of such questions. (Westcott, Canon, p. 218.) 
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purposely kept silence, because he knew that the Roman 
Church was still but presbyterian, and because he respected 
their freedom. It has hardly been sufficiently noticed that 
S. Ignatius speaks of episcopacy as a thing perfectly famz/iar, 
at any rate, to the Church of Rome. ‘Form,’ he writes, ‘a 
choir in charity, and sing to the Father in Christ Jesus, 
because God deemed the Bishop of Syria. (rov ézaioKxomov 
Xupias) worthy to be found in the West.’ And again, ‘ Re- 
member in your prayer the Church in Syria, which now has 
God for her Shepherd in my stead. Jesus Christ alone will 
be their Bishop (2arivcxomyjoe adtov), and your charity. But I 
am ashamed to be spoken of as one of them ; for I am not 
worthy, being the last of them, and “one born out of due 
time” (%eTpwpa). No one can doubt that the idea of 
Church government now universal among Catholics is here, 
and that the Roman Church is supposed heartily to appreciate 
it. When the Saint speaks of himself as ‘ the émicxotros of 
Syria, and says that the Syrian Church was now left to an 
invisible Bishop, he assumes, undoubtedly, that the Roman 
Christians recognize a difference between the first and second 
orders of the ministry, and that the title of éaréoxo7ros (when 
strongly put, at least) will convey to them the notion of the 
first order. Otherwise, supposing the Romans ignorant of 
such a distinction, he would give them the impression that 
Syria was left not only without a supreme head, but without 
any presbyters at all. So, even if the Romans were still (or 
ever) presbyterian, at least Ignatius is ignorant of the fact.' 
Episcopacy is, for him, the only thing that can be imagined. 
From our remarks above—upon the way in which S. 
Clement traces back the hierarchical idea to our Lord—it 
may be gathered that we ourselves are inclined to think that 
the three orders were recognized at Rome, even in the days 
of S. Clement. We have seen how he teaches that the 
Apostles, after first appointing ‘bishops and deacons,’ after- 
wards took a further step, to ensure the orderly succession of 
ministers. We have seen him compare the Jewish hierarchy 
with the Christian in a way which makes it distinctly un- 
natural, and almost irreverent, to make the correlative of the 
High Priest to be our Lord. Twice over, in the first and the 
twenty-first chapters, he sets the name »yovpevor, or mponyov- 
pevot, Over against that of mpecBirepou, where (in spite of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s opinion) we feel it more natural to under- 


1M, Renan does not recognize the Epistle to the Ephesians ; but 
there S. Ignatius assumes the universality of episcopacy: § 3, of érioxo- 
mot, of kaTa Ta mépara Spiaevres, ev "Inood Xpirrov yvopy ciciv. 
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stand the latter name as ‘ presbyter,’ and not merely the ‘old 
man. The difficulty of the contrast with the succeeding véou 
disappears if we recollect that as a rule the presbyters qwerz 
older men. Such as it is, this difficulty occurs, and is 
similarly explained, in the First Epistle of S. Peter (ch. v. 1-5), 
written from Rome, where no one doubts that mpecBvrepos 
means an elder, who is so both by office and by years. The 
jryoupevot, then, or ‘ rulers, are a class who may perhaps be said 
to include the presbyters, but are at any rate not identical with 
them ; and from the fact that they are in both cases men- 
tioned defore the presbyters, it looks as though they included 
the presbyters and something higher : just as, if the order had 
been ‘presbyters and rulers,’ we should have concluded that 
the presbyters ruled in conjunction with some lower grade. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that if the »yo¥mevo. were a 
class above the presbyters, or composed of presbyters with 
their superiors, we might expect some mention of the deacons. 
But a study of the context in both cases will show that the 
functions of the deacons were too limited and special—their 
numbers also were probably too small—to call for mention in 
such passages. And onany showing, and at any period of the 
Church’s history, the gap between the priesthood and the 
diaconate is far wider than that between the priesthood and 
the episcopate. This thought may perhaps, in part, explain 
why S. Clement does not reproach the Church of Corinth for 
rebellion against its Bzskop. There is little reason to doubt 
that it had, in the time of Clement, some chief, who was to 
it whatever Clement was at Rome. Some fifty or sixty years 
later Hegesippus visited that Church, and was well satisfied 
with the due succession of Primus, the Bishop. The sup- 
position that the office was vacant at the outbreak of re- 
bellion is quite uncalled for. There was no need to mention 
the chief, if chief there was, in a letter from Church to 
Church, and not from Bishop to Bishop. It was against 
government altogether that’ the Corinthians had rebelled. 
Individual presbyters had been deposed. It was natural, 
therefore, that the need of discipline in general should be 
enforced, and the authority of the presbyters upheld. To 
strengthen the presbyters was to strengthen the throne of the 
bishop too. Had much mention been made of the authority 
of the bishop, we should have seen that the insurrection was 
chiefly directed against zm, and that probably ambitious 
presbyters had had a hand in it; but in this case it was the 
revolt of the laity against the priesthood altogether, conjoined 
with lay intrusion (it would seem) into priestly functions 
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(ch. xl. xli.). Clement therefore, writing in the name of his 
Church, speaks only upon the general principles. It is little 
to be wondered at, if he is willing to class himself, and 
perhaps a Corinthian bishop too, among jyovpevor, or even 
mpeoButepo, when S. Peter had himself done the like. 
There is, however, just some ground for hazarding a con- 
jecture that *yovmevos itself was a half-technical expression 
(like our word ‘ prelates’), signifying as a rule the highest 
order of the ministry, though capable of including prominert 
members of the second. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
written a few years before S. Clement’s Epistle, to Christians 
at Rome (as seems most probable) by one who was himself 
familiar with Rome, we find the words, ‘Remember your 
rulers (#ryoupévous), who spoke to you the Word of God: reflect 
upon the issue of their “ conversation,” and imitate their faith.’ 
It is difficult not to see in this a reference to the martyrdoms 
of the two great Apostles. And then follows ‘Obey your 
rulers (#ryoupévors) and yield. Some Linus or Anencletus was 
occupying the chair which the Apostles had bequeathed to 
him. The same word occurs in a passage penned (if the 
Muratorian fragment is right) by the brother of Pius of 
Rome, in whom, according to M. Renan, ‘the episcopate was 
completely ripe, and ‘the germ of the Papacy existed in a 
very definite form.’ Hermas issues a mild but terrible warn- 
ing against any one attempting to discipline the Lord’s elect 
while living an undisciplined life himself; and it is addressed 
‘to the rulers of the Church and the presidents (rots mponyou- 
pévois Tis éxxAnolas Kal Trois mpwroKxabedpirais).’ | 

This last passage, by-the-by, is referred to by M. Renan 
himself.2 But his use of it is one which no more conscientious 
writer could have made. ‘The change,’ he says—from presby- 
terian to episcopal government—‘ was all but accomplished. 
When Hegesippus, in the second half of the second century, 
made his tour of Christendom, he found bishops everywhere ; 
the only question which he raises is one of canonical succession ; 
the living sentiment of Churches no longer exists. This 
revolution, however, was effected not without protest; the 
author of the Shepherd, for instance, still attempts to maintain 
the primitive equality of the presbyter against the growing 
authority of the bishops.’ The careless reader may easily be 
taken in by M. Renan’s frank-looking assertions. ‘For in- 
stance!’ We defy M. Renan to produce a single other ex- 

1 Herm. Vis. iii. 9. 
f - Hibbert Lectures, p. 155, borrowed from L’£glise Chrétienne, p. 87 
oll. 
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ample. It seems little less than falsehood to pretend that 
there are dozens in reserve. If all were like the one adduced 
they would not go far. The Shepherd's protest says not a 
single word about the rights of the presbyters. The mponyov- 
pevoe and mpwroxabedpirac (M. Renan will forgive us for cor- 
recting his Greek accents) are not compared with any other 
order of the Church, clerical nor lay ; they are denounced, but 
only because they will not work wth one another. ‘Ye will 
not bring your sagacity into conference.’ In fact, there is no 
reason, taking these words by themselves, why we should think 
that the writer had an episcopal form of government before his 
eyes at all. They would suit presbyters equally well—that is, 
if we assume, with M. Renan, that rponyovpevor, érioKorrot, 
and mpeoBurepo are convertible terms.' Nothing can be more 
unsafe than our lecturer's treatment of such words. They 
mean what he wants them to mean. He wants the Pastoral 
Epistles of S. Paul to be forgeries, and, therefore, he rejects 
them. His reason is, because they show episcopacy in an 
advanced stage. But the episcopal taint shows itself, not in 
the powers entrusted to Timothy and Titus, where Catholics 
see it, but in the reverence accorded to the ésicxomos!? 
‘ The episcopate is a great thing indeed. The bishop is, as it 
were, a model of perfection proposed to his subordinates .. . 
Orthodox above all, attached to the true faith, the sworn 
enemy of error, the bishop exhorts, instructs.’ To prove all 
this, M. Renan appeals to passages which all Christians 
now understand as describing the office and character of a 
priest. 

These Pastoral Epistles were probably forged at Rome ; 
and so—for no other evidence is tendered in Rome’s favour— 
‘thanks to the Church of Rome,’ we are told, ‘the religion of 
Jesus thus acquired a certain solidity and consistency.’ But it 
acquired it at the cost of ‘the living sentiment of churches.’ 
Truly Rome played a wonderful part if she thus killed and 
preserved alive by one and the-same stroke! We could, we 
believe, point M. Renan to dioceses even in England, where 
the true notion of the episcopate was so long obscured, which 
would show that the possession of a bishop had not extin- 
guished ‘the living sentiment of churches.’ But it was not 
really Rome which accomplished this wonderful task. We 
have, we hope, shown reason for thinking that Rome was not 
behind the rest of the Church in the matter of inward organi- 
zation. But even if our contention is right, she was assuredly 
not ahead. The episcopate, which M. Renan dogmatically 
1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 130. * bid. pp. 163, 164. 
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states! ‘was evidently the work of Rome,’ was, we hold in 
common with most scholars, more demonstrably the work of 
Asia and the East. Antioch and Smyrna and Ephesus have, at 
least, as much share in its formation. But in point of fact it 
was not the happy idea of one city imitated by others. Pauline 
and Jewish Christian Churches alike, or those which M. Renan 
imagines to be so, had received the institution from the be- 
ginning and valued it. While Ignatius preaches it from 
Antioch, and Polycarp from Smyrna, and Jewish-Christian 
Rome is forging Pauline letters to prove it, Hegesippus, the 
adoring disciple of James, goes about from city to city, 
making it his one object to ascertain whether their episcopal 
succession is without a flaw. May it not be truly said that 
such a system as this was not Roman but Catholic, part and 
parcel of Apostolic Christianity ? 

We should like to follow M. Renan into the question of 
the further organization of the Church, and the gradual rise 
of the Primacy of Rome; but it would take us beyond our 
limits. M. Renan would have done well to study the few 
pages where the Bishop of Durham (to whom he pays a just 
compliment) touches upon the question in the appendix to his 
S. Clement of Rome. How untrustworthy M. Renan’s facts are 
may be tested by any one who cares to read his cynical ac- 
count of the dispute with Paul of Samosata. It abounds with 
misstatements. Paul’s offence was, he insinuates, simply that 
he was a worldly prelate, disinclined to mysticism, and so ‘the 
pietists, as might be expected, found out that he was a heretic.’ 
A light way of dealing, this, with a heresy which lasted for 
more than a century, and was so utterly alien from the spirit of 
Christianity, that when the Council of Arles acknowledged 
the validity of heretical baptism, it made a solitary exception 
in disfavour of the disciples of Paul. Aurelian, too, is said to 
have given the world ‘the strange sight of an unbelieving and 
persecuting sovereign called upon to decide who was the true 
bishop.’ But Aurelian was, on the one hand, no persecutor, 
though it is said that he was meditating a persecution when 
he died. And, on the other hand, the Christians were now, 
since the edict of Gallienus, a recognized and legitimate guild. 
They had no longer any reason for shrinking from an appeal 
to a secular court. It was no more strange than an appeal of 
the like nature from the Jews would have been, or than one 
at the present day from some dissenting sect in England. And 
the question before Aurelian was by no means so theoretical 
as ‘to decide which was the true bishop.’ It was simply practical 

1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 151. 
U2 
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—trepl Tov mpaxtéov, says Eusebius—a question of property. 
Paul was in possession of the house belonging to the Church, 
and would not give it up. Was he to be allowed to retain it ? 
And Aurelian’s method was not as it is described. He did 
not ‘have the correspondence of the two bishops brought to 
him ; notice which was in communion with Rome and Italy, 
and decide that Ae was the true Bishop of Antioch.’ Nothing 
whatever is said about either bishop appearing before the 
Emperor, or laying before him his correspondence. It was a 
contention between parties, not persons. Aurelian did not 
read a single letter on the subject. He simply saw that the 
question was one for the Christians to settle among themselves, 
and that the law ought (in such a case of property) to uphold 
the decision of the guild. He, therefore, ordered, says Euse- 
bius, ‘that the house was to be assigned to whichever side the 
bishops of the persuasion throughout Italy and the Roman 
city should signify by letter (or perhaps enjoin). Thus 
Aurelian did not look into the mysteries of ‘communion.’ 
He merely appointed a court of arbitration. The court 
which he appointed was the most obvious possible,—-the 
bishops of the home province, including Rome, the capital. 
It was no grant of a privilege to the Roman See in particular. 
The wording seems to imply that, for all Aurelian knew or 
cared, Rome might possess half a dozen bishops at a time. 
There is no indication that Aurelian was following out a 
custom previously established within the Church. He was 
acting out of his own head. And it is out of such hasty 
misinterpretations that M. Renan composes history. 


ArT. IL—METTERNICH. 


Ménoires, Documents, et Ecrits divers laissés par le Prince de 
Metternich, Chancelier de Cour et d’Etat. Publiés par son 
fils le Prince Richard de Metternich. (Paris: Plon et 
Cie, 1880.) 


‘History is composed of two elements, which one must take care 
not to confound. One is that of the material facts, which are known 
to all the world. The other is the secret portion: this comprehends 
the negotiations between the different courts. It is there that one 
must seek for the causes of which the game, as it proceeds, produces 
the results. That portion which we call secret sooner or later loses 
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that character. The official and confidential communications of 
statesmen repose for a time in the archives, but a day comes when 
they are drawn out from the dust.’ 


With this paragraph Prince Metternich opens the eighth 
chapter of his autobiography, that which contains his narra- 
tive of the alliances of 1813-14. And it was with the design 
of enlightening those who, at some future day, should under- 
take the task of writing a history of his time or of his own 
life that he drew up the autobiographical sketch which occu- 
pies the greater part of the first of the two volumes before us, 
and made such a selection from his correspondence and 
memoranda as seemed to him sufficient to give a correct idea 
of his own views in the transactions to which they relate, and 
of the character of his sovereign and friend, the Emperor 
Francis I.; for he warns the reader that what he thus leaves 
behind him is not a complete work, but only a collection of 
indications which may show to future historians what he 
desired to effect or to avoid. He did not consider it con- 
sistent with his duty to his country to insert anything which 
belonged to what he calls ‘the secrets of the State ;’ while, 
on the other hand, he has introduced ‘many facts which it 
was better to reveal than to leave in oblivion.’ ! 

He regarded the task which he thus imposed on himself 
as the more necessary from the erfoneous assertions which, in 
respect of some of the most important transactions, historians 
had made respecting the Emperor Francis and the views and 
projects of his Cabinet: assertions which not only rested on 
no foundation whatever, but which even represented the atti- 
tude of Austria and her allies in a light diametrically opposed 
to the truth (i. 186); and also because the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the all-important negotiations of the 
spring of 1814 were carried on (the Sovereigns themselves 
and the Ministers of several of the nations concerned con- 
ducting the majority of the conferences and deliberations in 
person), prevented the drawing up of those minutes and records 
of the preliminary discussions which would otherwise have 
been indispensable, and the absence of which would disable 
any historian from giving a thoroughly correct and trustworthy 
account of the various transactions, unless it were compensated 
by such help as Prince Metternich has thus furnished—help 
which no other man was equally able to afford. He left it to 
his family to decide on the time when such. revelations should 
be no longer premature and unseasonable; and now, when 


1 Avant-propos, p. 2. 
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twenty years have elapsed since the grave closed over the 
writer himself, and a much longer period since the death of 
all the other chief actors in the scenes to which they relate— 
of Francis, of the Czar, of the King of Prussia, of Napoleon, 
and of their Ministers, Nesselrode, Hardenberg, Talleyrand, 
as well as of our own countryman, Lord Castlereagh—his son 
has reasonably thought that the time has arrived when they 
may be given to the world without offence. 

Besides the autobiography and the official documents 
requisite to illustrate Prince Metternich’s statements, or to 
elucidate his views, these volumes contain careful sketches of 
the characters of Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander ; and 
these potentates occupy.so prominent a place in the history 
of these five years (the latter being in some respects the 
Sovereign whose actions had the greatest weight in the pro- 
ceedings of the alliance of 1813-14; and the former, as we 
need hardly say, being the one whose relations with and con- 
duct towards Austria are the principal subject of the whole 
narrative), that it will facilitate our task of forming an esti- 
mate of Metternich’s policy towards them both, if we begin 
by examining the ideas which he formed of the abilities and 
moral qualities of each, as well as of the views of political 
or personal ambition by which each was guided. 

With respect to Napoleon, he says truly that very few of 
his contemporaries had been brought into such direct relation 
with that extraordinary man as he himself. He had seen him, 
and studied his character in his most brilliant moments of 
success ; he had seen him again, and scanned him with equal 
closeness, in the days of his declining power and fall ; and in 
each vicissitude of fortune he formed the same estimate of 
him (i. 277). He regards him both as he was and as he 
wished to appear to the world; for so keen an observer could 
not be blind to the charlatanerie which was so strong an 
ingredient in his character. But his observation, penetrating 
as it is, is combined with such candour—without which, in- 
deed, it could not be very valuable—that he in no degree 
overlooks or disparages the real greatness and wide compre- 
hensiveness of his intellect. Some, indeed, of his endowments 
hardly deserve a more noble name than that of cunning ; 
such, for instance, as the remarkable skill which Metternich 
imputes to-him in discovering the faults and weaknesses of 
others and turning them to his own advantage, and in dis- 
cerning the aid which the circumstances of the moment offered 
to his ambition, the very Revolution itself being not the least 
favourable of them, which ‘he ended by confiscating to his. 
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own profit’ (278). But others were of a higher class: it might 
be said of the very highest, had they not all been subordi- 


nated to one selfish passion, the lust of power. His critic 
cannot overrate his 


‘force of character, the activity and lucidity of his intellect, the 
accuracy of his judgment, which seized at once, as if by intuition, 
the essential point of every object, stripping it of all useless acces- 
sories, developing his own ideas, and not ceasing to elaborate them 
till he had rendered them thoroughly clear and convincing: always 
choosing the words proper to the subject, or inventing them if they 
did not exist, and always going straight to the question.’ 


His conversations therefore were always full of interest. 
Though he did not converse, he spoke.' At the same time 
Metternich points out that, though positive and fixed in his 
own notions, he was not generally overbearing in manner :— 


‘He listened to the remarks and objections which were addressed 
to him; he accepted them, debated them, or refuted them, without 
ever departing from the tone or line appropriate to a discussion of 
matters of business; and I never found the slightest difficulty in 
saying to him what I believed to be true, even when it was not calcu- 
lated to please him ’—(i. 279). 


In one most important point Metternich regards him in a 
more favourable light than that in which he has been com- 
monly represented :— 


‘He was not,’ he affirms, ‘ irreligious in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He would not allow that there had ever been an atheist, and 
he condemned Deism as the result of rash speculation. As a 
Christian and a Catholic, he recognized in positive religion the sole 
right of governing human societies. He regarded Christianity as the 
foundation of all real civilization, and Catholicism as the form of 
worship most favourable to the maintenance of the order and tran- 
quility of the moral world, and Protestantism as the source of 
troubles and disorder; and, though personally careless about reli- 
gious observances, he respected them too much ever to allow himself 
to jest on those who practised them.’ ? 


1 Metternich’s words are: ‘Il ne causait pas, mais il parlait’ (i. 279), 
and, singularly enough, in another work, published almost in the same 
week as this, Mme. de Rémusat, whose position as Josephine’s principal 
lady-in-waiting gave her special opportunities of observation, employs the 
very same words in describing his discourse: ‘C’était toujours pour moi 
un grand plaisir que de l’entendre causer, ou plutét parler, car son entre- 
tien se composait le plus souvent de longs monologues.’—Mémoires de 
Mme. de Rémusat, i. 116. 

2 But Mme. de Rémusat gives a less favourable account of Napoleon’s 
habits in this particular, saying, ‘ Buonaparte made use of the clergy, but 
did not love the priests. Against them he cherished philosophical preju- 
dices, which owed not a little to the Revolution. I do not know whether 
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At the same time, of his moral principle it is hardly possible 
to entertain a lower estimate than that which we find ex- 
pressed in these volumes. In fact, without denying the 
existence of virtue and honour, he resolutely rejected the 
idea of these sentiments, as he called them, ever influencing 
the conduct of any but dreamers, and dreamers he declined 
ever to take into his calculations as men capable of succeeding 
in any of the transactions of life (i. 281). For doctrinaires, or 
ideologists, as he styled them, he had, as we knew before from 
his conversations about Necker with that Minister’s grandson, 
a deserved contempt, and ‘vowed a profound disdain for the 
false philosophy of the eighteenth century’ (280). 

Highly as Metternich estimates his ability of all kinds, 
he denies his claim to scientific knowledge which some of his 
admirers have attributed to him, declaring that though some 
of ‘his partisans have specially devoted themselves to procur- 
ing credit for the belief that he was a profound mathematician, 
he in fact knew no more mathematics than is indispensable 
to an officer trained, as he was, for the artillery.’ But ‘the 
truth was that his natural capacity supplied the lack of such 
knowledge ; and he became a legislator and administrator, 
just as he became a great captain, by his innate genius.’ 

If ever man was governed by one master passion exclu- 
sively, Napoleon was so by the love of power; even military 
glory he only valued as a means of acquiring or retaining 
power. And the power at which he aimed was to be attained 
by establishing ‘a central supremacy over all the European 
states, on the model, which his own ideas exaggerated, of the 
empire of Charlemagne’ (291). But this empire, which to a 
certain extent he did establish, in Metternich’s opinion, could 
only co-exist with himself. ‘He himself was the keystone of 
the arch. The French Empire, such as it existed from 1804 
to 1814, having been conceived and created by him alone, 
could only exist in and with him alone, and could not fail to 
be extinguished in his fall (292): 

On the Czar’s character the Prince does not expend so 
much labour. He begins his survey of it by quoting and 
adopting a view of him which Napoleon expressed, that 
though those ‘who yielded to purely personal impressions 
recognized a certain charm in him,’ and though he was not 
destitute of intellectual qualities of a high order, ‘there was 
yet always something wanting in him,’ some defect which 
could not but be felt, but which was not easy to define; 


he was a Deist or an atheist. He was very fond in his private circle of 
laughing at anything that related to religion ’—(ii. 369). 
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Metternich’s own estimate of him, if it could be expressed in 
a single line, being that ‘he presented a singular union of 
manly qualities and feminine weaknesses’ (p. 316). His 
mind, though acute, had neither depth nor ballast, but was 
constantly embracing new theories, to which for a time ‘he 
clung with extreme ardour, as he had derived them from 
some sudden inspiration, and by which those around him 
could lead him in almost any direction. 

Metternich thinks those of his contemporaries mistaken 
who attributed to Alexander an earnest overruling ‘ambition.’ 
He had neither sufficient force of character to be ‘really 
ambitious ; nor, on the other hand, weakness enough to cause 
him to remain within the limits of simple vanity ’ (307). 

The one thing in which Alexander displayed any constancy 
was the absolute confidence which he placed in Metternich’s 
royal master, the Emperor Francis; a confidence which 
had its origin in the disasters of the campaign of 1805. It 
was in that year that the two Emperors first met. And, 
when Francis learnt the ‘ambitious and chimerical’ line of 
conduct which Alexander had marked out for himself, he 
warned him that it could only lead to disaster. The predic- 
tion was fatally verified in the field of Austerlitz ; and its 
fulfilment sank into the Czar’s mind, and implanted in ita 
conviction of Francis’s sagacity and soundness of judgment 
from which he never afterwards swerved, though the intricate 
combinations of policy prevented him from always acting on 
it (721). In fact, it is clear that Metternich looked on Alex- 
ander as one of the ideologists whom Napoleon held in such 
deserved contempt. 

With this opinion then of the abilities and dispositions of 
these two potentates, Metternich was called on by his own 
Sovereign to carry on with each negotiations of such impor- 
tance, that the very salvation of the Austrian Empire depended 
on the skill with which he conducted the first ; the tranquillity 
of all Europe on his management of the other. Though the 
period of which it is the special object of the volumes before 
us to elucidate the history is that of the years 1809-1814, he 
had nevertheless made the acquaintance of both the French 
and the Russian Emperors some years earlier. Alexander, as 
we have seen, he had met in the autumn of 1805 ; and in the 
spring of the following year he was appointed the Austrian 
Ambassador at Paris. And it is with his embassy to Paris in 
1806 that he considers his ‘ public life’ to have begun (53). 
Before the end of the year ‘the battle of Jena marked the 
apogee of the power of Napoleon’ (54); but, in the calm 
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unimpassioned view which he takes of the situation, the 
political blunders which the great conqueror committed in 
his treatment of Prussia was the cause of his eventual down- 
fall :-— 

‘If, instead of desiring to annihilate Prussia, he had limited his 
ambition to weakening her, and to compelling her, with power thus 
reduced, to enter into the Confederation of the Rhine, he would have 
been able to give a solid and durable foundation to the immense 
edifice which he had now the power to raise. That is what the peace 
of Tilsit could not do. What do I say? That peace did, in fact, 
singularly contribute to overthrow the Colossus, because the con- 
ditions imposed by the conqueror were hard and exaggerated ’—(54). 


On the other hand, he sees in the ‘accumulated faults com- 
mitted in this year by Prussia the causes which eventually 
led to the deliverance of Europe, and to the end of the slavery 
with which the ambition of Napoleon had pressed her down. 
They encouraged him in the false idea which he had formed 
of the complete exhaustion of all his enemies.’ That Fried- 
land and Tilsit should have confirmed him in such a belief, 
one of the most dangerous that can possibly be entertained 
by a ruler fond of war, will surprise no one. And he showed 
it on his return to Paris in the autumn of 1807 in the most 
offensive manner, at his reception of the foreign ambassadors, 
dealing out to all sarcasms, affronts, and even menaces, with 
arrogant impartiality. In his encounter with Metternich the 
Prince thinks that he himself was not the one who came off 
worst, though, being always on the watch and on his guard, 
he could see clearly that the rectification of the frontier of 
Austria and the kingdom of Italy threatened the continuance 
of peace. He was not deceived. The next summer, even 
while he was preparing for the conference of Erfurt, Napo- 
leon resolved on making what the ambassador calls ‘a demon- 
stration against Austria; choosing, as was his wont, the 
occasion of the audience which he gave to all the diplomatic 
corps on August 15, the day of his féte’ (i.67). Apparently 
he had heard that Austria was strengthening her army, and 
so he opened the reception, after a somewhat theatrical silence 
of a few minutes, by ‘walking up to Metternich with a serious 
air, which announced premeditation, stopping when he had 
come within two paces of him, and saying with a loud voice, 
“Well, Sir Ambassador, what does the Emperor your master 
mean? Does he propose to make me return to Vienna?”’ 
The ambassador ‘was not disconcerted, but answered him 
calmly and in the same tone.’ It was the beginning of a long 
conversation, lasting more than half an hour, which, as it ‘ pro- 
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ceeded, assumed more and more the character of a public 
manifestation, deliberately intended by Napoleon. He raised 
his voice more and more, as he was in the habit of doing 
when he had the double object of intimidating the person 
whom he was addressing and of making an impression on the 
bystanders.’ -He boasted of the consideration which he had 
shown for Austria, but declared that, if war should break out 
again, he would burn Trieste. No one, he said, wished for 
war, no one in his senses; neither the Emperor Francis, nor 
M. de Metternich, nor the Count de Stadion, nor his own 
Minister, the Count de Champagny, and he himself least of 
all ; but there was an invisible hand behind pulling the string, 
and that was the hand of England. Austria was ruining both 
herself and him, by compelling him to levy a fresh conscrip- 
tion. Metternich, in reply, ‘did not lower his tone, but com- 
bated by irony the Emperors vain argument.’ Napoleon 
appealed to the Russian ambassador, Tolstoy, to support his 
assertions ; but Tolstoy had been instructed by the Czar to 
take Metternich for his guide, and remained silent, and at 
last, after this strange scene had lasted above an hour, Napo- 
leon, deeply offended, broke off his harangue in the middle 
of a sentence, and walked out of the room, while the ambas- 
sador’s colleagues crowded round him to thank him for the 
lesson he had given to the domineering spirit of whom they 
all stood in dread (ii. 195). 

Metternich, however, was not so blind as to imagine that 
irony was the weapon with which the differences between the 
two Emperors could be settled. He was convinced that war 
was inevitable. The treaty of Presburg, the creation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine under the protectorate of Napo- 
leon, the overthrow of Prussia, the aggrandisement of Bavaria 
by the present of the Tyrol, the union of the Duchy of 
Warsaw with Saxony, and the alliance of France with Russia, 
all in Napoleon’s view combined to isolate Austria, and to 
leave her defenceless and helpless. Metternich regards the 
treaty of Tilsit, however apparently cemented at Erfurt, as in 
reality but ‘a feigned alliance ;’ but no suspicion of its preca- 
rious character crossed the mind of Napoleon, who conceived 
that the bait of a division of the Ottoman Empire, in which 
Constantinople should fall to the share of Alexander, and 
which he had held out to him both at Tilsit and Erfurt, would 
suffice to ensure the steadiness of that Sovereign’s adhesion 
to his pledges, and even his acquiescence in any further con- 
ditions which it might suit him to impose. 

War, then, being inevitable, Metternich applied himself to 
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estimating the chances of success for his own Sovereign, and 
in the last month of 1808 drew up two memorials on the sub- 
ject, in which he dissects with extreme keenness, and, if with 
some bitterness of denunciation, certainly with not more than 
was warranted by facts, the character and measures of Napo- 
leon as wholly different from those of other rulers. He pointed 
out the longsightedness of his views, always preparing a field 
for future activity, while the public fancied him sufficiently 
occupied with what he had in hand. 


‘It was while warring on the Danube in 1805 that he was pre- 
paring for his campaign of 1806 against Prussia. BRefure he had 
finished conquering Prussia, he was preparing the destruction of 
Spain. The fall of Spain, the most ancient, the most fully tested, 
the most disinterested of the allies, not only of Napoleon, but of all 
preceding governments of France (a most important remark, since it 
overthrows the argument founded on the incompatibilities of dynas- 
ties), must prove to the world that it is impossible for any power to 
preserve itself by friendship, if it is found across the path of the 
French Emperor. either enemy, nor neutral, nor friend. What 
part, then, remains to be taken by a Power which cannot, like 
Portugal, pack up and separate herself by the sea from the scourge 
which is consuming Europe ?’ 


To such a question there could be but one answer. Austria 
must prepare for war, and he proceeds to estimate her 
chances of success in a renewal of the struggle, examining 
the question in all its moral as well as in its military aspects ; 
or, in other words, the character and views, not only of 
Napoleon himself, but of his leading Ministers, of the French 
nation, and of the army. 


‘Of these [said he] the only one desirous of war is the Emperor 
himself: partly from his confidence of success in every undertaking, 
partly from the sort of personal animosity which he conceives against 
every obstacle, whether nation or individual, which thwarts his views 
of universal empire. But of his Ministers, Talleyrand and Fouché, 
however widely they differ on other points, are both agreed on the 
absolute necessity of peace to the welfare of the country. In their 
view, the most important measures now are a consolidation of the 
new order of things, and an inauguration of domestic reforms and 
internal progress, for which a general pacification is indispensable. 
The people, harassed by conscriptions and requisitions, desire rest ; 
the marshals are even still more anxious to enjoy in tranquillity the 
honours they have attained and the riches they have amassed. War, 


therefore, will be “a war of Napoleon alone: not even a war of the 
”? 
army. 


And in such a war his recent invasion of Spain had reduced 
his power by at least a half. It is somewhat remarkable 
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that Metternich attributes his attacks on the Peninsular 
nations to the instigations of Murat, whose aim was to see the 
crown of Spain and the Indies placed on his own head. But 
that great cavalry officer’s personal objects were not likely to 
contribute to the success of the enterprise. On the contrary, 
Metternich not only anticipated its failure with confidence, 
pointing out all its difficulties, somewhat in the spirit of the 
remark of Henry IV.,—that in Spain, if you make war with 
a small army, you will be beaten ; if with a large one, you will 
be starved ;—and, with singular sagacity, hinting at the pro- 
bable adoption of that guerilla warfare which eventually con- 
tributed so largely to the disasters of the French; but he 
also drew from it a proof of the real weakness which underlay 
even the military strength of Napoleon, which was commonly 
regarded as so overwhelming. 


‘The war with Spain,’ as he regarded it, ‘revealed the great 
secret that Napoleon had only one army, 42s Grand Army. The 
conquest, or rather the occupation of the Peninsula, was confided to 
troops of a new levy ’ (of the conscription, that is, of the years 1807-8), 
‘and the reverses which the French have already experienced were 
partly to be attributed to the defective formation of this army: re- 
verses which were the more important to be observed, as showing 
that any number of thousands of French conscripts, unless supported 
by veteran troops of the line, were in no respect superior to recruits 
of any other nation.’ 


The sum of his calculations is that the official records of 
the French army show a force of about 426,000 men, and 
that, as of these 200,000 are employed in the Peninsula, that 
deduction leaves only 226,000 disposable for making war on 
Austria and keeping up the necessary forces in the countries 
which are under his direct influence. And his ultimate con- 
clusion is that ‘ the forces of Austria, which were so inferior to 
those of France before the Spanish insurrection, will be at least 
equal to them in the first moments of the war’ (ii. 257). How 
singularly accurate these estimates were is proved by the 
numbers which Napoleon could employ at Eckmiihl, Essling, 
and Wagram ; and how reasonable was the expectation that 
Austria would be equal to the contest is proved even by the 
battle of Wagram, which, to all appearance, nothing but the 
inexplicable misconduct of the Archduke John, to whatever 
cause it is to be attributed, prevented from proving even more 
disastrous to the invader than Essling. 

It is probable, however, that no line of policy which the 
Austrian Cabinet could possibly have adopted would have 
staved off war. The interests of Austria and of Napoleon 
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clashed at too many points for him ever long to lay aside the 
idea of crushing her altogether. We learn from these volumes 
that even all the costly preparations at Boulogne in 1805 
were never for a moment designed for an invasion of England ; 
a march on the Danube was their real object, and Vienna was 
not so far from Boulogne as the Viennese fancied. The war, 
however, when it came did not last long. It was not till the 
middle of April that Metternich was ordered to leave Paris, 
and the last shots were fired at Znaim in the second week of 
July. 

It is with these transactions that the career of Metternich 
as Prime Minister opens. Count Stadion had held that office 
while Metternich was employed as a diplomatist. Two days 
after Wagram he resigned, and the Emperor at once sum- 
moned Metternich to fill his place. The resignation of 
Stadion had been chiefly caused by Napoleon’s personal 
hostility to and denunciations of that Minister, dictated by 
a belief that his continuance in office would embarrass the 
negotiations which had become necessary: but the conqueror 
gained nothing by the change. Long as had been his 
acquaintance with Metternich, he seems to have failed to 
estimate his character, and never to have suspected that with 
his calmness of temper and demeanour and eminent courtli- 
ness of manner were combined an ardent patriotism, an im- 
movable firmness of resolution, and a keenness of foresight 
to which certainly no other statesman east of the Rhine 
could make any pretension; a foresight which thoroughly 
penetrated all his own future designs, and even amid the 
pressing and almost overwhelming difficulties of the present 
situation anticipated his eventual overthrow and the deliver- 
ance of Europe. 

It was not without reluctance that Metternich undertook 
the duties to which his Sovereign thus called him. He pointed 
out to him that the mere fact of a change of Ministry was at 
such a crisis to be deprecated, as indicating an abandonment 
of the Emperor’s former policy ; and he expressed also a 
distrust, which seems to have been sincere, of his own qualifi- 
cations for ‘holding the reins of a great empire’ (i. 83). 
But his explanation of the difficulties which he felt only 
strengthened his master’s conviction of the wisdom of the 
choice which he had made. And as a loyal servant he could 
not refuse to place himself at the disposal of one in whose 
‘force of mind and firmness of character,’ and, what was 
personally even more important, in whose general concurrence 
with his own views he felt he could trust for support in every 
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difficulty. Yet certainly no one ever entered on the task of 
governing a country under such bewildering circumstances, 
Vienna was in possession of the enemy. The Archduke 
Charles was retreating into Bohemia, and though a fierce 
combat which he maintained with his pursuers at Znaim 
three days afterwards, and in which the advantage, to say the 
least, was not on the side of the French, showed that neither 
the efficiency nor the spirit of the army was impaired by the 
result of Wagram, he had nevertheless proposed an armistice, 
which Napoleon had accepted ; and such a proposal from the 
Commander-in-Chief could hardly be regarded in any other 
light than that of a confession of weakness. Again a treaty 
of peace could only be negotiated by envoys acting under 
Metternich’s instruction, and in fact, at first, Metternich be- 
came himself the plenipotentiary. On the very threshold he 
had two most difficult questions to decide: the first, whether 
Napoleon were serious in the willingness to treat which he 
professed, or whether his object were not rather to gain time to 
recruit and reorganize his army, which even at Wagram had 
sustained a greater loss than the Austrians; the second, 
whether peace were indispensable for his own country, or 
only highly desirable, if obtainable on certain reasonable 
terms, but not to be submitted to on conditions of a more 
rigorous character. 

After all, it was not Metternich who concluded the peace. 
And the details of the manner in which the final conduct of 
the negotiations was wrested from him can only be paralleled 
by the trickery which Napoleon had practised four years 
before towards a still more august minister, when Consalvi 
discovered that, of the two copies of the treaty with the Pope 
which were presented to him for his signature, that which was 
to be preserved in the French archives contained conditions 
which were omitted in that intended for him; having been in 
fact repudiated by him in the most positive manner ; having 
been in consequence formally withdrawn by the French 
plenipotentiaries ; but having been reinserted in the French 
copy by the express orders of Napoleon himself, who took 
it for granted that the Cardinal would content himself with 
reading one copy, and would never take the trouble of com- 
paring the two.! M. de Champagny was the chief of the French 
plenipotentiaries. But he was carefully instructed to avoid 
the ordinary forms of such proceedings. When Metternich 
required that the transactions of each official meeting should 


1 Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi, i. 389. 
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be recorded in a protocol, Champagny had orders to refuse 
to draw up or sign one; Metternich adhered to his proposal 
as being the only mode in which a serious negotiation could 
be conducted ; Napoleon would not modify his orders, and 
a fortnight was wasted in references to him, till at the end of 
that time M. de Champagny sent a note to Metternich to 
inform him that ‘ Napoleon had reconsidered the matter, had 
recognized the advantages of his proposal, and accordingly 
had not only allowed him to draw up protocols, but had 
desired him to submit to Metternich’s approval some 
protocols already drawn up. And with the note ‘came a 
bundle of protocols, reports of conferences which had never 
taken place’ (i. 87). Metternich of course declined to sign 
them, as containing opinions which he had never advanced ; 
statements and promises which he had never made. And he 
expressed a surprise, which we can hardly suppose even his 
habitual caution could wholly divest of some appearance of 
indignation, ‘how M. de Champagny could have taken upon 
himself to make him such a proposal.’ The Frenchman was 
obliged to confess that ‘every one of these pretended protocols 
had been dictated by Napoleon himself, and that they did not 
contain a single word that either he himself or Metternich 
had said.’ Metternich replied that ‘ Napoleon had the power 
to put into M. de Champagny’s mouth any words he pleased, 
which his situation might perhaps forbid him to disavow ; but 
that his own case was different. Napoleon might conquer 
empires, but not Metternich’s conscience.’ 

Napoleon was baffled and enraged, but not defeated. He 
was not called Jupiter Scapin without cause, and he had 
fresh fourberies in store to gain his ends. Metternich was 
evidently not such a negotiator as suited him, and accordingly 
he instructed the Count de Bubnay, who at the moment was 
at his head-quarters, to beg Francis to send Prince John of 
Liechtenstein to Vienna to treat with himself. ‘ Diplomatists,’ 
said he, ‘do not know how to settle such an affair as this. 
We soldiers understand one another better. Let the Emperor 
send me Prince John, and everything will be arranged in 
twenty-four hours. I will tell him what I wish, and what I 
require of the Emperor, and he will agree, because he is just 
and prudent.’ Francis at once agreed to send him, but with 
no authority to discuss any of Napoleon’s demands, much 
less to agree to them. ‘He was only to hear everything 
Napoleon wished to say and to report it.’ On his way to 
Vienna, Prince John had a conference with Metternich, who 
could not regard his mission without uneasiness. It was, 
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however, too late to prevent it, so he contented himself with 
putting the Prince on his guard. ‘Napoleon,’ said he, ‘ will 
aim at one of two objects: either he will desire to draw you 
on to steps injurious to our cause, or he will hinder you from 
returning to your post. The army has need of its chief of 
the staff: Napoleon knows that well, and that is why he 
draws you away from your troops. He wants to impose on 
the Emperor a peace to which he cannot consent, or else to 
deprive him of the means of continuing the war’ (i. 86). 
And, if this were his desire, Prince John, as Metternich 
describes him, was exactly such a person as Napoleon would 
choose to work upon. He was honest, well-intentioned, 
patriotic, and brave to the last degree, but he was a mere 
soldier, devoid of that calmness of judgment which is requisite 
for forming a correct estimate of either men or things, and 
specially calculated to be so influenced by his admiration for 
Napoleon’s military genius as to become his dupe and tool, 
as indeed had been proved before in the course of the nego- 
tiations which followed the battle of Austerlitz. Metternich 
then might well be uneasy at seeing such a task entrusted to 
sucha man. But even his knowledge of Napoleon and of 
the Prince scarcely prepared him for the result. _He was 
aware that before the Prince quitted the army he had taken 
all the steps necessary to provide for a renewal of hostilities 
if the negotiations should be broken off; and, as he had 
promised the Emperor the most implicit obedience to his 
instructions, Metternich fully expected that his refusal to bind 
his Government as Napoleon desired would lead to a renewal 
of war. He was the more confirmed in this expectation when 
the Prince’s despatches related that Napoleon had declined 
entering into persona! discussions with him, and had referred 
him to the Duke of Bassano (Maret), ‘the chief of his personal 
cabinet. And he had fully prepared Francis for such an 
issue, for which he did not regard the resources of the Empire 
as by any means inadequate. 

His imperial master and himself were still in this state of 
anxious uncertainty, which hardly amounted to apprehension, 
when, on the evening of October 14, the Prince unexpectedly 
drove up, and his first words revealed not only the character 
of the conclusion which had been come to, but his own view 
of his own share in it. ‘I bring you peace,’ said he to 
Metternich, ‘but I bring you also my head. The Emperor 
may do with both what seems to him good’ (i.91). After 
Napoleon had referred him to Maret, Maret referred him to 
Champagny, the Secretary of State, who, however, was not 
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yet at Vienna, but to whom Napoleon had entrusted the 
conduct of the negotiation. The Prince at once declared that 
he had no authority to negotiate at all, and must at once 
leave Vienna. Such a step, Maret replied, would be regarded 
by Napoleon as the rupture of the armistice ; and he asked, 
‘Was the Prince prepared to take on himself so terrible a 
responsibility ? one which would compromise the safety of 
his army and of his whole country.’ The Prince was per- 
suaded to delay his departure. Champagny arrived ; after a 
conference or two he drew up ‘a project of treaty of peace to 
be submitted to the Emperor of Austria,’ to which he induced 
the Prince to append his signature; and when, the next 
morning, the Prince was preparing to rejoin the Emperor, in 
order to submit the ‘ project’ to him, he was surprised by the 
firing of a salute, which, on inquiry, he was informed was iz 
honour of the signature of the treaty of peace; and when he 
proposed at once to go to Napoleon to obtain a correct under- 
standing of the matter, he was told that the French Emperor 
had already left Vienna. That statement afterwards turned 
out to be false;' but the Prince did not doubt it at the 
moment. The decision, however, on what was now to be done 
did not occupy much time. Peace, even though ‘ bearing on its 
face proofs of the bad faith of Napoleon, and concluded in 
open defiance of every principle of the rights of nations’ (92), 
was clearly desirable for Austria, and was understood to be 
so by the great bulk of the nation. Francis, therefore, decided 
on ratifying it; and, in one sense, it is only from this date 
that we are to regard Metternich’s ministry as commencing, 
since, if hostilities had been renewed, Stadion was to have 
resumed his office. - 

But for that post at that time no one was equally fit with 
the new Minister, since among all his master’s councillors 
there was not one who took so hopeful a view of the future: 
a view which, at the same time, did not in the least degree 
blind him to the disastrous character of the treaty thus con- 
cluded, which had deprived Francis of full three millions of 
subjects and of his best commercial port, besides burdening the 
nation with the payment of a heavy war contribution. An 
obligation to reduce the Austrian army to 150,000 men he 
regarded as absolutely unimportant, partly because, without 
any such stipulation, economy would have rendered such a 
reduction indispensable, and partly because it could be carried 
out without any diminution of the number of regiments. He 
was not a man to waste time in lamenting what was irrevo- 

1 See note, i. 232. 
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cable; but he at once began to look matters in the face, to 
weigh, as he expresses it, in the balance the situation of 
Austria, of the whole Continent, and most especially of France 
and her present ruler. In his eyes, Napoleon’s recent conduct 
in regard to the treaty not only lowered him as a man, but 
was a proof of weakness in his system, and in the same pro- 
portion an encouragement to himself in the contest for which 
he was preparing. 

Circumstances were about to assume a character which, 
with all his sagacity, he had been far from anticipating. When 
he himself had quitted Paris in April, he had left Madame 
de Metternich in that capital; and, shortly after Napoleon’s 
return from Vienna, at a masked ball given by Cambacérés, 
she was accosted by a mask, whom, by the shortness of his 
legs, she at once recognized as the Emperor, and who led her 
aside into a small ante-room to ask her whether she thought 
that the Archduchess Maria Louisa would accept his hand, or 
that her father would consent to such a marriage. As became 
a diplomatist’s wife, she made him the diplomatic answer, that 
she could not tell. ‘If she were in the Archduchess’s place, 
would she accept him?’ ‘Certainly not.’ ‘You are very 
self-willed ; write to your husband, and ask him what he 
thinks,’ She declined the commission, telling him that Prince 
Schwarzenberg, as the Austrian ambassador, was the proper 
channel for such a communication. But of course she did 
not delay letting her husband hear, who was not quite so 
much surprised as she, since a whisper of such a connexion 
having occurred to Napoleon had reached him in the pre- 
ceding year. But he had scarcely received her letter, when 
it was followed by a second, which can hardly have been 
anticipated by him, since it reported an interview to which 
Madame de Metternich had been invited by Josephine and 
the Queen of Holland, her daughter, in which Hortense 
described herself and her brother, the Viceroy Eugene, as 
‘ Austrians in heart,’ and told her that Eugene had urged his 
stepfather to offer himself to the Archduchess, while the 
Empress herself spoke of such an offer as one which she had 
recommended to Napoleon the day before, adding that, though 
he had not yet made up his mind, she hoped her advice 
would be taken, as the success of such a measure would be 
her best reward for the sacrifice she was making in agreeing 
to the divorce! (ii. 315). When Madame de Metternich 


1 It need hardly be pointed out how incompatible with the account 
given by Alison of the proposal for Maria Louisa are the details given in 
these letters of Madame de Metternich. 
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alluded to some difficulties which she foresaw, ‘We must try 
and arrange them,’ said Josephine, ‘and you must make your 
Emperor see that his ruin and that of his country are certain 
if he does not consent. And it is, perhaps, also the only 
means of preventing the Emperor from breaking with the 
Holy See.’ Indeed, the difficulties with the Pope were such 
that it does not seem very clear how they were got over. 
M. de Metternich is silent on the details of the marriage 
which had originally connected Napoleon with Josephine ; 
but we learn from Madame de Rémusat (ii. 67), as indeed 
other writers had related before, that originally, in March 
1796, it had been confined to a civil contract, such as the 
Church did not recognize (indeed, at that time there was no 
ecclesiastical authority in France), but that in 1804, when 
Pius VII., with a strange complaisance, which he could not 
venture to refuse, came to Paris to crown the new Imperial pair 
in Notre Dame, he insisted, as an indispensable preliminary, 
on the marriage being performed again with all the regular 
ecclesiastical solemnities. Napoleon, who since he had given 
up all hope of Josephine again becoming a mother, had 
already more than once contemplated divorcing her, was 
greatly disconcerted at the Pope’s demand, which he foresaw 
would make such a measure less easy.' But he was con- 
strained to consent; and, accordingly, two days before the 
coronation, they were formally married by Cardinal Fesch, his 
uncle, who gave the bride a formal certificate of the circum- 
stance, which, often as Napoleon afterwards tried, he could 
never prevail on her to surrender. His present relations 
with the Pope rendered it hopeless to expect that he would 
grant a divorce; but it seems probable that no intelligence 
of the second marriage had ever reached Vienna, and that 
therefore the Austrian Princess had no suspicion of a transac- 
tion which, in fact, rendered a legal marriage impossible. At 
all events, the question was never raised ; indeed, both parties 

' Conf. Ségur, Histoire et Mémoires, iii. 239. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that Metternich (i. 97) implies that no other marriage had ever taken 
place but the civil one, contracted ‘under the formal condition that the 
union could be broken. This marriage, therefore, had no validity in the 
eye of the Church. If it had been otherwise, there never could have been 
any question about the alliance now proposed. The dissolution, there- 
fore, of the pretended first marriage was nothing more than a simple 
formality, such as the French law required.’ It is very strange that the 
second marriage should have been kept so entirely secret by all parties, 
though it is evident that Metternich was aware of some ‘ difficulties 
relative to the divorce having been raised by the Church,’ since they were 
mentioned in a conversation which he held with Napoleon at Paris a few 
days after the marriage (i. 101). 
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had too much confidence in the political advantages which 
they expected to follow from the union to interpose any ob- 
stacle or delay that could be avoided. Francis, indeed, put no 
constraint on his daughter, but left the choice to accept or to 
refuse wholly to her decision ; and she, on her part, assured 
Metternich that her only wish was to do her duty, and to 
consult the interests of the empire (i.97). And the same 
motives led Francis to consent to the proposal. 

The marriage took place with very little delay, and placed 
the relations of the two empires on a footing so wholly new 
as to cause Metternich no slight degree of perplexity, to judge 
of the fruits it was likely to produce, and (which was, in fact, 
the most essential part of the same question) what was Na- 
poleon’s real object in contracting it. As seeming to offer a 
pledge for the continuance of peace, it was popular in Austria, 
and for the same reason in France. One and the most im- 
portant question therefore was, whether that view of it were 
correct: whether Napoleon really meant to sheathe his 
sword and to found the future of France, and of his family, 
on the principles of order at home and peace abroad, or 
whether his aim were rather to found a dynasty with the 
support of Austria, and at the same time to prosecute his 
system of conquests (i. 99). Metternich had little doubt that 
this was the view which would be taken of the transaction by 
Russia, Prussia, and the Sublime Porte ; that these Powers 
would see in it a complete adoption by Austria of the French 
system, and consequently an additional cause of future wars, 
with the intention on Napoleon’s part that the conquest of 
portions of their dominions should compensate Austria for the 
territories which she had ceded on her western frontier (ii. 322). 
But, as it was above all things important that he should learn 
Napoleon’s real designs as speedily as possible, he undertook 
to visit Paris himself, trusting that he should be able to obtain 
interviews with Napoleon which could not fail to reveal his 
inmost designs. Napoleon was too confident in his own power 
of misleading or cajoling every one, whom he might think it 
worth while to dupe, not to receive his visit willingly. He 
treated him with ostentatious confidence and honour : offered, 
as has been already mentioned, to recognize him as a sove- 
reign prince ; wished, or pretended to wish, to employ him to 
give hints to his new consort on her conduct towards the 
persons composing her Court; and showed an eagerness, 
which undoubtedly was genuine, to indoctrinate him with his 
own views respecting the policy to be adopted by both 
countries towards the other nations of Europe. And with 
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these objects he contrived to keep him at Paris six months, 
though Metternich himself had not designed his visit to last 
more than as many weeks. 

Metternich on his part was as willing to discuss all these 
points as Napoleon himself, his object being, as he frankly 
confessed to the Emperor, to judge of the line of policy to be 
adopted by Austria in future, and even in a distant future 
(103). But he presently saw that the task which he had set 
himself was less easy than he had expected to find it, since 
Napoleon cherished such ‘great illusions’ on so many points, 
and especially on those relating to the two countries of which 
it was most important to form a correct judgment, England 
and Russia. His ignorance of everything relating to England, 
of her resources, of the character of her people, and of her 
statesmen of both parties, struck Metternich with astonish- 
ment. And on these points he would listen to no contradic- 
tion, which he imputed to absurd prejudices. England must, 
he was certain, be eventually ruined by the Continental 
blockade. The Czar, he was equally confident, would never 
go to war with France; or, should he do so, would make 
peace after a single defeat. And, under the influence of 
these opinions, he rejected Metternich’s proposals that Austria 
should endeavour to mediate between him and the English 
Government, pronouncing all negotiation with the Cabinet 
of S. James’s impossible at the moment. But he invited him 
to use the good offices of his Sovereign to re-establish a good 
understanding between him and the Pope: a task which 
Metternich regarded as impossible to refuse, though he had 
no very sanguine anticipations of succeeding: so incom- 
patible were the principles of the two potentates concerned. 
In letters which had passed between them four years before 
Napoleon had asserted in the plainest language his superiority 
to the Pope even in Rome itself. The Pope, he said, was 
Sovereign of Rome; but he was Emperor of Rome ; while 
the Pope, in equally positive terms, had affirmed that there 
was no Emperor of Rome at all. Since that time the Pope 
had affixed to the doors of the Roman churches a Bull of Ex- 
communication against Napoleon, and Napoleon’s soldiers 
had stormed the Vatican and carried off him and his Prime 
Minister as prisoners to the North of Italy. And Metternich’s 
interpretation to the Emperor Francis of Napoleon’s pro- 
posal to employ his mediation was, that it was intended to 
make him an accomplice in that treatment of his Holiness 
(ii. 334): a part, of which, even in accepting the office of 
mediator, the experienced diplomatist was careful to steer 
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clear. His efforts, as he expected, produced no fruit ; but 
the records of his mediation still possess an interest, since 
the scheme of connexion between France and the Papacy 
which Napoleon desired to establish closely resembles that 
which in our own days has found favour with the King of Italy, 
and Italy’s greatest statesman, Cavour; the chief practical 
difference being that the spiritual independence of the Holy 
See, which Victor Emmanuel willingly recognized, could have 
had but a nominal existence in the face of a power which, as 
France did under Napoleon, claimed and ‘exercised a supre- 
macy over all the lesser States of Europe’ (ii. 339). 

A still closer connexion with the present state of Europe, 
and one at the same time more interesting to English readers, 
is the enunciation of Napoleon’s views with respect to Turkey 
and Russia. In the summer of 1810, the war which had 
been going on between the two countries for a twelvemonth 
was certainly not wearing a very promising appearance for 
the Russians. But Napoleon apparently did not doubt their 
eventually establishing their superiority ; that they would 
acquire Wallachia and Moldavia he was convinced ; and at 
Erfurt, in 1808, he had promised the Czar that he would not 
oppose his making such an acquisition. But he would not 
allow him to go further: he would resist any attempt of the 
Czar to acquire a foot of territory on the right bank of the 
Danube. And, as for Servia, he desired to see that province 
in the possession of Austria ; the Servians themselves being, 
as appeared to him, desirous of such a change (ii. 362), which 
would compensate Francis for the territory which he had 
been compelled to surrender at the recent peace. And, with 
a certain degree of flattery of Austria, he spoke as if the ac- 
quisition of the Danubian provinces by Russia and of Servia 
by Austria were both partly desirable on the same ground ; 
namely, that they must lead to a closer drawing together of 
the alliance between France and Austria, which would then 
become a‘ political alliance based on a community of interests, 
and as such far more to be trusted than one resting on mere 
family connexions’ (i. 108). 

In the middle of October Metternich returned to Vienna, 
and the report which, at his first audience of his Imperial 
master, he made of his long visit, indicated, with an accuracy 
which does honour to his penetration, the course of policy 
which Napoleon was likely, if he were not already resolved, 
to adopt, and consequently that for which Austria also should 
at once prepare herself. The coming year 1811 would be 
interrupted by no fresh war. But Napoleon would employ 
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himself actively in strengthening his army, and cementing his 
alliances, with the design of striking a heavy blow against 
Russia in the following year, and in the spring of 1812 he 
would begin that campaign. We need not pause to dilate on 
the minute fulfilment of these predictions. The conclusion 
which Metternich drew for his master was that Austria must 
devote the intervening year and a half to putting her finances 
in order, and to providing the means for equipping an im- 
posing army by the time the war between France and Russia 
should begin, in which, however, Napoleon had announced 
that he should have no need of her assistance, or of any active 
co-operation against Russia. He had determined never again 
to have anything to do with coalitions ; he had had enough of 
them in 1809 (i. 110-12). He did not foresee his own course 
as accurately as the statesman to whom he was unfolding 
it. But, slight as the foresight and weak as the resolutions 
of Alexander generally were, the causes that threatened the 
continuance of his alliance with Napoleon were too obvious 
and numerous to escape even his notice. And, even before 
Metternich quitted Paris, Alexander had sent his aide-de- 
camp, General Schuwalow, to Vienna, to sound the Austrian 
Government as to its views for the future, the General being 
even furnished with a project of a treaty of alliance between 
Austria and Russia, sketched out by the Czar himself, in the 
event of her being again attacked by Napoleon. Metternich, 
however, was firmly resolved to avoid any complications which 
might interfere with the line he had marked out for himself, 
and with this purpose he avoided giving any present definite 
answer to Schuwalow’s proposals, which he pronounced to be 
premature. In his eyes his country’s best preparation for the 
future was that line of policy which should strengthen her 
financial and military resources in the highest degree, and, as 
to connexions and alliances, should preserve to her perfect 
liberty of action till the last moment, though this policy of 
abstention did not prevent him from opening confidential 
communications with Prince Hardenberg, the Prussian Mi- 
nister, with whom he had established cordial relations during 
his embassy at Berlin, and to whom, without committing his 
Sovereign too far, he contrived to convey assurances not only 
of a general good will, but of agreement and support, should 
events render such desirable for Prussia. And having thus 
laid the foundations of an ‘union which withstood the storms 
of succeeding years,’ he waited patiently for the time when 
the soundness or incorrectness of his expectations should be 
established by events. 
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As the next year wore on, he saw increased reason to 
adhere to the line he had thus marked out, though at the 
same time adherence to it became more and more difficult. 
Russia and France evidently agreed in foreseeing a rupture. 
And the policy of both towards Austria was guided by that 
anticipation. France, no longer as indifferent to her co-ope- 
ration as Napoleon had declared himself to be in the pre- 
ceding year, now sought to find in the Turkish provinces a 
means of embroiling her with her intended enemy. Russia, 
disappointed in her hope of entangling her in an active alliance, 
bounded her endeavours now to suggestions designed to ensure 
her neutrality. And this would certainly have coincided with 
Metternich’s views, unless, as he warned the Russian ambas- 
sador, Russia should herself render neutrality impossible, by 
encroaching on, or even threatening, Galicia. 

As the autumn wore on, Metternich ceased to be the only 
man who foresaw the coming storm. Even those whose views 
were least distinct showed an uneasy consciousness of danger. 
Before the close of the year the approach of a rupture was so 
undeniable, that Austria was compelled to determine on and 
to declare her attitude ; and to those untrained in diplomatic 
subtleties and refinements it seems a strange one. We must 
quote Metternich’s own description of it :— 

‘We declared for an armed neutrality. Napoleon required of us 
an auxiliary corps of 30,000 men. The Emperor Francis acceded 
to his demand, but, on the condition that, in spite of this fact, the 
two belligerent powers should respect the neutrality and the invio- 
lability of the Austrian territory. It is impossible to find a similar 
instance of a political situation so eccentric as ours, and undoubtedly 
no such will ever be found again ’—(i. 119). 


Yet it met the views of both the intended antagonists. 
Napoleon saw in it a means of keeping the whole Austrian 
army away from his own frontiers ; Alexander regarded it as 
providing a rampart for his southern provinces ; while Met- 
ternich himself was more than satisfied, since it reserved for 
his country absolute liberty of decision and action till the 
latest moment. 

Again, both before and after the great catastrophe, he met 
Napoleon himself. In the spring of 1812 Napoleon was 
setting out on the Russian invasion, which was destined to 
be so fatal to him; and, as the Empress was to accompany 
him as far as Dresden, he made her presence a pretext for 
inviting her father to meet her in that capital. Francis ac- 
cepted the invitation, taking his Prime Minister with him ; 
but, though during his visit, the statesman had almost daily 
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interviews with the French Emperor, general politics were 
scarcely ever discussed between them, as Napoleon usually 
turned the conversation on the system on which he proposed 
hereafter to govern France, giving utterance to views which 
he probably expected would diminish the apprehension with 
which he could not doubt that Metternich regarded the 
probability of his triumph over Russia; and which, through 
Metternich, might tranquillize the minds of other statesmen 
also. He was resolved on a thorough reform of the French 
Constitution. Already 


‘he had dissolved the Tribunate. He had put a gag in the mouth 
of the Legislative Body ; and whenever such an Assembly is reduced 
to silence, it is at once discredited. In fact, it was already forgotten. 
Yet,’ said he, ‘I do not want absolute power. I want something 
more than forms. I will have a system which shall be all order and 
public usefulness.’ 


And he proceeded to describe the plan on which he intended 
to remodel the deliberative assemblies of the Empire, ex- 
plaining that, though he meant to reserve to himself the 
nomination of the whole of the Senate, and of two-thirds of 
the Council of State, 


‘they would still be representative assemblies, because they would be 
wholly composed of men experienced in the conduct of public 
business. He would have no chatterers, no ideologists, no sham 
pinchbeck, and thus, even under a Rot fainéant, France would be 
well governed.’ 


Metternich asked the not unnatural question why he had not 
done all this already. The answer was :— 


‘ Everything in its own time; the day for reform is not come yet ; 
I must still have two or three years’ breathing time. And who can 
tell when the war which Iam commencing will end? It must be 
after the peace’—(i. 121). 


The impression which Metternich derived from the entire 
series of conversations was that, though Napoleon fairly esti- 
mated the greatness of the present war, and the importance of 
the victory of which he felt assured, to crown the ‘sort of 
Empire of Charlemagne under a Buonapartist dynasty,’ which 
he seemed to be founding, he nevertheless greatly deceived 
himself as to ‘the terrible hazards of his enterprise, and as 
to the degree in which it depended on the chances of war.’ 
Among other things, he was convinced that Napoleon deceived 
himself as to the Russian tactics. He expected Alexander to 
advance to attack him; while Metternich, on the other hand, 
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divined, if he was not in fact already informed of, the system 
of retreat which the Russians were prepared to adopt, and 
warned Napoleon of the likelihood of such a plan being pur- 
sued. Napoleon wholly disbelieved the warning. 

Metternich and his Sovereign returned to Vienna to wait 
the solution of the problem which time alone could bring. 
Meanwhile the far-seeing Minister occupied himself in provid- 
ing for the future by establishing and strengthening a cordial 
understanding with the statesmen at Berlin ; his chief object 
being to induce them to prefer his scheme of patience to the 
projects of the impatient party which took Baron Stein! for 
its chief adviser. And he appeals with confidence to the 
result to prove the superior wisdom of his own policy. 

The invasion of Russia had failed. And Francis and 
Metternich had now to look at matters under a fresh aspect. 
They had to consider ‘ what line they ought to take in order 
to come to play a more active part.’ ‘To persevere in their 
attitude of an armed neutrality would be to lower the 
Austrian power to a negative.’ Prussia had at once made 
an alliance with Russia. But for Austria either to adopt the 
same course, or to draw closer to France, would be too 
‘brusque a transition. The change from neutrality to war 
was only to be brought about by passing first from a position 
of armed neutrality to one of ‘armed mediation, and circum- 
stances eminently favoured the scheme of taking up sucha 
position. There could be no doubt that Napoleon was pre- 
paring for afresh campaign. Austria could not prevent him ; 
it was her part ‘to prepare to strike a decisive blow ;’ a part 
which ‘the general state of affairs, and her own geographical 
position,’ rendered peculiarly easy. The problems to be 
decided were the when and the how. How to strike such a 
blow as should bring about a peace; one which should be a 
real peace, not an armistice in disguise, such as all the treaties 
hitherto concluded, whether with the French republic or with 
Napoleon, had been. And to secure such a peace, an indis- 
pensable preliminary was to compel France to return within 
frontiers which should allow the expectation of a durable 


1 At this time Baron Stein was in Russia, having been invited to St. 
Petersburg by the Czar at the commencement of the war with France. 
See Seeley’s Life of Stein, ii. 465. The party of which Gentz was the 
mouthpiece fully recognized the soundness of Metternich’s calculations, 
as is proved by a letter of Gentz to him, quoted by the editor of these 
volumes (i. 242) ; with a comment of Metternich himself, added in 1851 : 
‘History will bear me witness that I employed all the means in my 
power to second the hand of God. Did I find the succours which were 
necessary to accomplish the work of deliverance ?’ 
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peace, and the re-establishment of a political equilibrium 
between the great powers’ (i. 127). 

Want of space must forbid our following up the examina- 
tion of the numerous questions relating to such a re-establish- 
ment of the balance of power. We can only touch, and very 
briefly, on the steps necessary to lead to such re-establishment, 
by enabling Austria to speak with a voice of authority. 
They were the more successful that Metternich did not for 
a moment underrate the greatness of the difficulties which 
were still in his way. The singular calmness of his temper 
preserved him from the illusions to which the other Continental 
statesmen were surrendering themselves. The Prussians be- 
lieved Napoleon’s power to be annihilated by his recent 
disasters. The King of Saxony shared that conviction so 
fully that ‘he put himself under the protection of Austria, 
and declared himself ready to follow the same line of political 
conduct as the Cabinet of Vienna.’ Metternich stood almost 
alone in regarding Napoleon as still formidable: his power 
was greatly shaken indeed, but by no means destroyed. But 
it was to the firmness with which he held this opinion 
that his eventual success was in no slight degree due. It 
prevented his overlooking anything. He recruited the regi- 
ments which were below the war complement ; he raised fresh 
levies ; without committing his Imperial master, he contrived 
to inspire not only the Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, but 
the inferior Princes of the south and west of Germany with 
a feeling that they could rely on the support of Austria. And 
thus, throughout the winter of 1812-13, he continued ‘ tranquil 
and inactive in appearance,’ but maturing his plans ; greatly 
encouraged to persistence in his own views by the perception 
that all Europe, and France more than almost any other 
country, was eager for a durable peace. And the moment 
which Austria should select for beginning to compel such a 
settlement by converting her armed neutrality into an armed 
mediation Francis left to his Minister to determine. 

‘ Napoleon’s victories at Liitzen and Bautzen warned him 
that the hour had struck’ (i. 134). 

The eighth chapter, ‘On the History of the Alliances of 
1813-14, was not originally meant to form a part of Metter- 
nich’s autobiography, but was drawn up as a separate narra- 
tive ; which, as he explains, is less minute and precise than 
it otherwise might have been from the peculiarity of the 
circumstances under which the principal part of the negotia- 
tions which took place were carried on; his own Sovereign, 
the Czar, and the King of Prussia being in most instances 
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present at the deliberations which took place ; so that there 
was no necessity nor occasion for framing instructions for, 
or receiving reports from, ambassadors or plenipotentiaries. 
There were ‘no couriers, no exchanges of written notes. 
Many of the most important decisions were adopted verbally 
at a single conference. And though the mode of proceeding 
beyond all question, in the opinion of Metternich, contributed 
to the success of the entire series of negotiations, it was so 
far unfortunate that it has deprived the historian of many 
records and other documents which would have been of 
permanent value ; and the place of which this sketch, though 
traced by the hand of the great statesman himself who led 
the deliberations, can but.in part and faintly supply ;' though 
he took the greater pains with it, because he was convinced 
that his labour would be the sole means of preserving on the 
solid basis of truth the history of a period which he justly 
regarded as one of exceptional importance ; and also because 
he felt a natural desire to correct the erroneous accounts of 
the different transactions given in the innumerable pamphlets 
and narratives of the day, publications in which he could 
recognize neither himself, nor the facts.” 

It was on May 29, that the news of the battle of Bautzen * 
reached Vienna. Metternich saw at once that not a moment 
was to be lost if he would arrest Napoleon’s career of victory, 
and confirm the adherence of the Czar and King of Prussia 


' Metternich makes an exception with respect to the transactions of 
the Congress of Vienna, which are preserved with great completeness in 
the Archives of England and France, since the Ministers of those countries 
necessarily maintained an uninterrupted correspondence with their re- 
spective Governments (i. 139). 

2 How calculated these were to mislead, we may see in many instances 
from a comparison of the narrative of Alison, who naturally founds his 
account in a great degree on such publications, with that of Metternich ; 
and even a greater proof how general was the misapprehension as to the 
Austrian objects is afforded by the concluding volume of the Prince 
Consort’s Memoirs, just published. The Prince had, from his position, 
exceptional means of information on the policy of all the German Courts, 
and yet we find him, in September 1261, writing to the King of Prussia : 
‘In 1813, Austria saw in the German uprising under Prussia’s guidance 
a greater danger than in Napoleon’s oppression ; and hesitated long to 
which side she should turn. Stimulated by Napoleon’s insolence and 
blunders, and encouraged by the hope of being able in the long run to 
deceive and to suppress the German impulse towards freedom, she decided 
at last to join the allies’ (v. 388). This eighth chapter of Metternich’s 
autobiography shows how greatly the Prince was mistaken on the 
subject. 

3 Liitzen was fought May 2; Bautzen, May 20, 21. In neither was 
Napoleon’s success very decisive, and his losses in killed and wounded 
equalled, and probably exceeded, those of the enemy. 
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to the alliance. or the Russian army was so thoroughly de- 
moralized that there was no little danger that his officers 
might constrain Alexander to make peace, unless indeed, by 
the line of their retreat, they could compel Austria at once 
to cast in her lot with them. But the Austrian army was not 
yet ready, and the loss of a single battle prematurely engaged 
in would ruin everything. Metternich therefore instantly 
offered the mediation of his master, and induced Francis 
himself to repair to the head-quarters of the army. But, while 
he was on his way to Gitschin (a small town near Prague), a 
despatch from the Russian Minister Nesselrode brought word 
that an armistice had been already agreed upon at Pleswitz 
(or Poischewitz), and entreated a communication of the inten- 
tions of Austria. Francis’s answer was to send Metternich 
to meet the other Sovereigns. And it was a resolution of 
practical wisdom ; for, according to his usual plan, Napoleon 
had already begun to open personal communications with them, 
relying on the influence which he flattered himself he still 
retained over the weak mind of Alexander to enable him to 
divide his enemies, and, by amusing them with illusory nego- 
tiations, to prevent them from contracting any mutual engage- 
ments, so as to gain time to reinforce his own army. 

In reality the whole weight of the negotiations fell on 
Metternich, whose task was hardly rendered less arduous by 
the evasions of the French envoy, M. Maret, than by the 
singularly unmanageable disposition of the Czar, to whom he 
paid a visit in the middle of June at Opocno, and whom he 
found just at this time under the influence of advisers of an 
extreme line of policy, and indignant with, and jealous of, all 
who took any other view ; indignant at their presumption in 
differing from him, and jealous of their motives for doing so. 
Nothing but the union of calmness and firmness, which were 
among the most striking characteristics of Metternich, could 
have preserved the necessary concord and co-operation. 
Alexander desired everything to depend on his own will. 
Metternich, on the other hand, insisted on the necessity of the 
allies placing absolute confidence in Austria, whose position, 
in consequence of the family connexion subsisting with France, 
he admitted might give rise to distrust, were it not counter- 
balanced and overpowered by the unflinching integrity of 
Francis himself. In fact, it was that very connexion, he said, 
which placed Austria in a situation in which she could save 
Europe, and she would save it. The first and most indis- 
pensable step to be taken was for Russia to give in a formal 
recognition of Austria’s mediation. And in one or two con- 
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versations Metternich so convinced Alexander of the sound- 
ness of his views, that he had at last the satisfaction of gaining 
his complete concurrence ; so that, when at the end of three 
days, he returned to Gitschin, Alexander expressed his entire 
confidence in the result of a negotiation to be conducted on 
the principles which he had explained to him. 

The week following Metternich was invited to meet Napo- 
leon himself at Dresden; and the minute narrative which he 
has left us of his first interview with him is, as his editor 
justly remarks, especially valuable as correcting the erroneous 
accounts of it given by Baron Fain, and adopted by Thiers, 
and other French and German authors.! 

His visit was looked forward to with great anxiety by the 
French Marshals. When he reached Napoleon’s quarters, he 
was received by Berthier, who found time to whisper to him, 
‘Do not forget that Europe has need of peace, and France 
most especially. He had no time to reply, as he passed 
on to Napoleon’s private room, where he found him, as he 
describes, ‘standing in the middle of the room; his sword by 
his side, his hat under his arm.’ He advanced towards Met- 
ternich with an affected calmness, asked after the Emperor’s 
health. Presently his features became gloomy, he advanced 
in front of Metternich, and broke out, 


‘So, you will have war; ’tis well. You shall have it. I have 
annihilated the Prussian army at Liitzen; I have beaten the Russians 
at Bautzen. You want to have your turn. I will give you your meeting 
at Vienna. Men are incorrigible. The lessons of experience are lost 
upon them. Three times I have re-established the Emperor Francis 
on his throne. I have promised to remain at peace with him as long 
as I lived. I married his daughter. I said to myself at the time, 
“You are making a fool of yourself, but it is done. Now I am sorry 
for it.”’ 


Such a preface only showed Metternich the strength of his 
own position. He looked on himself as ‘the representative 
of the whole society of the nations of Eurcpe,’ and Napoleon, 
if he can venture to say so, looked small. His reply was one 
of unruffled calmness :—‘ Peace and war were in the hands of 
Napoleon himself. Francis had duties to fulfil to which all 
other considerations must yield. Everything depended on 


1 He might have added by English authors also, for Alison relies 
upon Baron Fain implicitly. In a note at the end of the volume, the 
editor quotes a letter of Metternich, written in 1833, in which he affirms : 
‘In the account Fain gives of my personal negotiations with Napoleon 
in June 1813, there is ”o truth. Fain was Napoleon’s secretary, and 
faithfully obeyed the instructions of his master, and under his inspiration 
wrote what he wished people to believe.’ 
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Napoleon alone. But there was a wide gulf between the 
aspirations of Europe and his desires.’ The world had need 
of peace, and to ensure this peace ‘Napoleon must either 
retire within such frontiers as were compatible with the general 
tranquillity, or he must be overwhelmed in the contest. To- 
day he could make peace ; to-morrow it would be too late.’ 

Napoleon broke in abruptly ; and at once announced the 
resolution to which he clung with ruinous tenacity to the 
last :-— 


‘What, then, is it that you expect of me? To dishonour myself? 
Never. I know how to die. But I will never yield an inch of terri- 
tory. Iam not like other Sovereigns. I am but a soldier parvenu. 
My authority would not last a day after I ceased to be powerful, and 
to be feared. I was conquered by the elements ; but I have repaired 
my losses, as the recent battles proved. It is not the army that 
wished for peace ; only my generals, who were all demoralized by the 
cold of Moscow ; I saw brave men weeping like children.’ 


Metternich tried to put in a few words: ‘ All this only proved 
that Europe and his Majesty could not come to an under- 
standing. Napoleon’s idea of a peace was only an armistice. 
He was about to throw down the gauntlet to all Europe, and 
it was not Europe which would be worsted.’ 

After a time he changed the subject, and Metternich 
might have thought that he wished to divert his attention 
from the object of his mission, if past experience had not 
shown him what a common trick of his these calculated ways 
of passing over a question were. He spoke of the general 
bearing of his operations in Russia, and went into long and 
minute details of what took place at the time of his last return 
to France. All that he said on the subject showed the Prince 
plainly that his constant aim was to make him believe that 
his defeat in 1812 was to be set down wholly to the season, 
and that his reputation had never been greater in France than 
since these events. ‘It was a rude test,’ said he, ‘but I have 
come thoroughly well out of it.’ The narrative proceeds :— 


‘ After having listened to him for more than half-an-hour, I inter- 
rupted him by remarking that in what he had just said I saw a 
striking proof of the necessity of putting an end to these perpetual 
vicissitudes. ‘ Fortune,” I added, “may betray you again as she did 
in 1812. In ordinary times armies form only a slight portion of the 
population, but at present it is the entire people that you are calling 
to arms. Is not your actual army taken a whole generation in ad- 
vance? I haveseen your soldiers ; they are children. Your Majesty 
is convinced that you are absolutely necessary to the nation ; but 
have you not need of the nation in your turn? And when this 
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army of youths whom you are calling out has disappeared, what will 
you do?” 

‘At these words Napoleon allowed his anger to run away with 
him. He grew pale ; his features contracted. ‘ You are no soldier,” 
said he, rudely. ‘ You do not know what passes in the mind of a 
soldier. I have grown great on fields of battle, and a man like me 
cares little for the lives of a million of men.”! And in saying, or 
rather screaming out these words, he flung the hat, which till then he 
had held in his hand, into a corner of the room. I stood quietly 
leaning against a console table between the two windows ; and being 
profoundly moved by what I had just heard, I said to him: “ Why do 
you address yourself to me? Why do you make me such a de- 
claration as this between four walls? Open the doors : and may your 
words reach from one end of France to the other. It is not the cause 
which I represent that will lose by it.” 

‘ Napoleon, restraining himself, then, in a calmer tone, uttered the 
following words, which are not less remarkable than what he had just 
said. “The French cannot complain of me ; to spare them I have 
sacrificed the Germans and the Poles. I lost 300,000 men in the 
Russian campaign, but in the whole number there were not more than 
30,000 Frenchmen.” 

‘Vou forget, Sire,’ 
German.” 

‘Napoleon again began to walk up and down the room with me. 
At the second turn he picked up his hat. He began to speak of his 
marriage. “ Yes,” said he, “I did a very foolish thing in marrying 
an Archduchess of Austria.” 

‘Since your Majesty wishes to know my opinion,” I replied, ‘I 
will say frankly that Napoleon ¢he Congueror made a blunder.” 

‘ “So the Emperor Francis wishes to dethrone his daughter?” 

‘“ The Emperor,” I replied, “knows only his duties, whatever 
fortune may reserve for his daughter. The Emperor Francis is, be- 
fore everything else, a sovereign ; and the interest of his people will 
always occupy the first place in his calculations.” 

‘“ Ves,” said he, interrupting me. “ What you say does not sur- 
prise me. It all confirms me in the opinion that in that I committed 
an unpardonable blunder. In marrying an Archduchess I wished to 
unite the present and the past, Gothic prejudices and the institutions 
of my age. I deceived myself, and I this day feel the extent of my 
error. It will perhaps cost me my throne ; but I will bring the world 
under its ruins ”’? (i. 147-153). 


? 


I replied, “that you are speaking to a 


1 ¢]T cannot venture here to repeat the far coarser expressions which 
Napoleon used.’ 

2 It will be at once seen that this account of this conversation differs 
widely from that contained in all previous narratives. A widely different 
account, drawn up by Baron Fain, is inserted in the (Vafoleon Corre- 
spondence, vol. xxv. p. 423, with a note by the editor saying that ‘ there are 
two versions of this celebrated conversation : but this of Baron Fain 
reproduced with the greater accuracy the sentiments and words of Na- 
poleon.’ Whichever account is the more correct, it is at all events but 
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The conversation lasted nearly nine hours ; and was car- 
ried on for some time with the greatest animation. ‘Six 
times Metternich’s words were equivalent to a declaration of 
war.’ Gradually Napoleon became calmer, but the last sen- 
tences which Metternich reports were striking and singular. 


‘«¢ Well,” said Napoleon, striking me on the shoulder. “ Do you 
know what will happen? You will not make war on me.” “You 
are undone, Sire,” I cried out with animation. “I had a presenti- 
ment of it when I came here ; now that I am going away I am 
certain of it.”’ 


Napoleon professed to be satisfied with the result of the 
conference. But, if Metternich’s suspicions be correct, he did 
not impose upon his followers, who ‘began to doubt of his 
infallibility.’ 

They had more than one interview after this, and finally 
Napoleon accepted the mediation of Austria, and it was 
settled that the armistice should last till August 10. But, as 
is well known, the negotiations failed in procuring peace ; or 
rather, it may be said, no negotiations ever took place; and 
that they did not was owing to the unaccountable evasions of 
Napoleon. His principal plenipotentiary, Caulaincourt, did 
not arrive till some days after that appointed for opening the 
discussions ; and when he did arrive, it was found that he had 
not received his ‘powers.’ He attempted, but, as we may 
easily suppose, in vain, to induce Metternich to dispense with 
them ; Metternich rejoined, that. it was impossible to suppose 
‘that they were not withheld designedly.’ But they did not 
come ; and finally, on the appointed August 10, beacon fires, 
which had been prepared in readiness, announced all along 


an abridgment of a conversation that lasted nearly nine hours; Na- 
poleon’s account of the Russian campaign alone lasting several hours. 
But the question which narrative is correct is reduced to a question be- 
tween the veracity of Metternich and Napoleon. And few people can 
doubt which is the more worthy of credit. Metternich’s explanation of 
Fain’s narrative is ‘Fain was Napoleon’s secretary, and faithfully obeyed 
his master’s orders.’ It was under this inspiration that he wrote, and 
that he wished to make people believe things. And, in this point of 
view, his work possesses a lively interest. If we recollect what has been 
mentioned a few pages back in the account of the negotiations after 
Wagram, and the production by Maret of a whole bundle of conferences 
which had never taken place, we shall have no difficulty in regarding 
this narrative of Baron Fain in a similar light : a report of what Napo- 
leon wished the French to believe that he had said, but which he never 
did say. It may be added that Fain even falsifies the date; which in the 
Napoleon Correspondence is given as June 23 (Alison in the margin 
says June 28): but the real day was June 26. It was not till June 24 
that Metternich left Gitschin. 
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the frontier that the armistice was at an end, and once more 
the flames of war were rekindled. 

We need not linger over the events of the fierce and mo- 
mentous campaign which ensued, which in less than three 
months drove Napoleon with comparatively but a fragment 
of his army across the Rhine. When in the first week of 
November the allied Sovereigns reached Frankfort, diplomacy 
again began to regulate the operations of war ; and we learn, 
with some surprise, that the choice of the line of operations 
was determined on the advice of Metternich, though he never 
professed any military knowledge (i. 172, § 4, 181); while 
another of the resolutions to which the Council came, by the 
invasion of France to strike a decisive blow at the existence 
of Napoleon (the italics are ours), affords a strong corrobora- 
tion of Metternich’s statement that those historians have en- 
tirely misrepresented the views of the Emperor Francis, who 
declare that his first wish was to preserve his crown for his 
daughter’s husband, and that both diplomatic negotiations 
and warlike operations were greatly hampered by the weight 
given to this consideration. These volumes, on the contrary, 
affirm that Francis throughout regarded the interest of his 
country as the object which it was his first duty to promote, 
and that he gradually became so thoroughly convinced that 
no permanent peace could ever be concluded with Napoleon, 
none which he would not break the moment he felt himself 
in sufficient strength, that he recognized the absolute neces- 
sity of dethroning him, if it should be found practicable. The 
merit of bringing him to this decision! Metternich attributes 
to himself, we can hardly doubt with correctness, and explains 
that the only consideration which reconciled himself to the 
proposal of conditions of peace to Napoleon, a proposal 
which indeed it was in decency indispensable to make, was 

the conviction that he would never accept them. 


1 As early as Jan. 22, 1814, Lord Castlereagh, who had only arrived at 
Basle the week before, writes to Lord Liverpool that ‘he has had a very 
full confidential communication with Metternich on the Bourbon Ques- 
tion’ and that ‘his opinion is that Austria will not embarrass it from any 
family considerations’ (Cast. Cor. ix. 186); and this letter was written 
only three days before the Sovereigns reached Langres, where a discussion 
took place on the future government of France, in which it was allowed 
that ‘ the fall of Napoleon was inevitable,’ and so, as Metternich puts it, 
‘there are but three solutions of the future possible: the recall of the 
Bourbons ; a regency in the name of Napoleon’s son ; or the elevation 
of some third person to the throne. Right as well as reason, the separate 
interest of France, as well as the general interest of Europe, all pleaded 
in favour of the first solution ; and so the Emperor of Austria had not 
a moment of hesitation on the subject.’—Mett. i. 182. 
¥2 
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The war then continued, the Rhine was crossed, and the 
invading hosts rapidly pushed forward into the very heart of 
France. Again we may leave unnoticed the details of the 
campaign, in which the skill of Napoleon, never perhaps 
more brilliantly shown, more than once seemed to make the 
result of the campaign doubtful in spite of the overwhelming 
amount of the armies against which he was contending. And 
more than once the resolution of the statesmen was called 
upon to prevent the evil consequences which might have re- 
sulted from the feebleness of the warriors. In the different 
discussions which took place we have more than Metternich’s 
own word for the straightforwardness of the line which he 
took, and of the influence which it gave him. For more 
than one of the despatches of our own Ministers, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Aberdeen, and others, bear testimony to 
the ‘loyal and gentlemanlike’ tone of his communications, 
to his freedom from jealousy, and cordial co-operation with 
ourselves, and to the firmness with which he withstood the 
manceuvres of the Czar, whose imperious vanity was one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of both the generals and 
the diplomatists.'_ There was no end to his absurdities : one 
day even, after it had been agreed on in terms as nearly posi- 
tive as possible that the restoration of the Bourbons was the 
only safe end of the existing troubles, Alexander proposed 
to re-open the question and to refer the future government of 
France to the decision of the deputies. Metternich without 
hesitation rejected the idea, and found that the Russian 
Ministers, Nesselrode and Pozzo di Borgo, agreed with him 
fully ; but it was only through his firmness that they saw a 
prospect of defeating the notion. All the Czar’s ideas 
seemed to Metternich to ‘be floating in the fog of a vague 
liberalism, or else influenced by a whimsical kind of selfish- 
ness. We may well suppose that Metternich saw and re- 
monstrated against the monstrous folly of the scheme of the 
Elba sovereignty, though he ‘did not reach Paris till too late 
to prevent its adoption. Indeed, so wholly different were 
their views that Alexander at last began to regard Metternich 
as his personal enemy, and his irritation took a strange form 
for a Sovereign. He actually announced to Francis his inten- 
tion to invite Metternich to a duel ; and was apparently only 
diverted from the idea of sending him a challenge by the 
assurance of his brother Emperor that it would certainly be 
accepted. 

The account which these volumes give of the Congress of 

1 See Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. ix. pp. 93, 106, 127, &c. 
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Vienna is very brief : the way in which it was cut short before 
its work was done probably causing Metternich to think it 
superfluous to dwell with minuteness on its history. We 
have only space left to dwell on one incident connected with 
it on its revival in the autumn after Waterloo. If there was 
one topic which the Liberal politicians of the next few years 
(to give them the name they preferred to assume) selected as a 
reproach to both Metternich and our own Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Castlereagh, it was that they were at once the patrons 
and slaves of the Holy Alliance ; and no imputation on the 
conduct or common sense of statesmen was ever more un- 
founded. In Yonge’s Life of Lord Liverpool (ii. 226) we find 
the letter in which Lord Castlereagh first communicated to 
the Prime Minister the Treaty of which Metternich in great 
embarrassment had shown him the ‘ projet,’ and which a day 
or two afterwards the Czar brought to him in due form with 
his own signature and that of the Sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia ; and his report to his chief was that the Duke of 
Wellington was with him when the Czar called with ‘this 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense,’ and that ‘it was 
not without difficulty that the Duke and he went through the 
interview with becoming gravity.’ Metternich’s account cor- 
responds with that of Lord Castlereagh in every respect, 
with the addition that in his heart the King of Prussia dis- 
approved of the Treaty as much as his own master, though 
both of them were equally reluctant to give Alexander per- 
sonal offence by refusing to sign it. 

Metternich is a man who from the first moment that he 
came into prominence as one of the leading statesmen of 
Europe has been the object of the unremitting hostility of a 
large party in every country, whom we can hardly acquit of 
designed misrepresentation respecting him: an offence against 
historical truth of which too many of our own countrymen 
were equally and similarly guilty in the case of his friend and 
fellow-labourer, Lord Castlereagh. And the publication of 
these volumes has revived in some quarters the disposition to 
attack both his policy and his reputation, and to deny him 
any right to rank among great statesmen. We think that 
those who thus disparage him shut their eyes to the un- 
paralleled difficulties under which he assumed the reins of 
government. Thirteen years of warfare, so constantly and 
rapidly renewed that it may almost be called continual, had 
completely exhausted the military and financial resources of 
the empire. Three separate treaties had stripped it of valu- 
able provinces ; while at that very moment Vienna was in 
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the hands of her conqueror, whose retirement could only be 
purchased by the most costly sacrifices. Naval annals record 
instances of some inferior officer of a ship, whose captain was 
disabled, whose masts were gone, whose sides were leaking, 
whose helm was unmanageable, venturing to take the com- 
mand when the utmost success for which he could hope was 
to ride through the storm without further damage, and to 
keep the craft afloat till she could reach some port where her 
damages might be repaired: and not unlike this was the 
courage of Metternich, when he listened to the entreaties of 
his Sovereign to replace Stadion, though the highest service 
that Francis could expect from him was that he might find 
means of preventing matters from getting worse. That he 
himself had a secret expectation that he might be able to do 
more, and even to replace his country in the proud position 
which she had occupied in a former generation, when the 
power which was at present weighing her down should be 
broken, is greatly to the credit of his courage and foresight, 
but in no degree diminished his present difficulties. But, 
however bold and sagacious he might be, a Minister who took 
office at such a crisis could not be expected to inaugurate any 
independent scheme of policy, or to dazzle the eyes with any 
striking originality of statesmanship. He had rather (to 
recur to our former comparison) to watch every turn of wind 
and tide, varying his course with their every change, and to 
content himself with the very slowest rate of progress, some- 
times even seeming to recede, so long-as on the whole the 
ship and crew drew gradually nearer to the desired haven. 
Such being the task which Metternich undertook, that he 
performed it with eminent, with complete success, we need not 
say. And it was his peculiar felicity that his success contri- 
buted to the permanent welfare, not of his own country alone, 
but of all Europe. An old distich implies that Austria has 
gained more by diplomacy than by war ; but it would be hard 
to point to any diplomatist to whom she owes more than to 
Metternich. In 1809 he found her with a defeated army, an 
exhausted exchequer, a grievously diminished dominion, and, 
as an inseparable consequence of these misfortunes, cast down 
from the influential position which she had been wont to hold 
in the councils of Christendom. In less than five years her 
general was the commander-in-chief of the whole allied army 
which crossed the Rhine; her finances had been recruited by 
a wise economy ; the provinces which had been reft from her 
were restored with even some additions ; and her representa- 
tives sat at the Congress of Vienna in the enjoyment of a con- 
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sideration and influence second to none except perhaps those 
of Great Britain. 

At present we may fairly limit our view of his statesman- 
ship to the period covered by these volumes. The attacks 
on it to which we have alluded refer rather to his subsequent 
government of the empire: in which it is not impossible that 
his most sincere admirers may occasionally find cause to 
regret that the dread and hatred of revolutionary principles 
with which he had, not unnaturally, become imbued by the 
scenes which he had witnessed in his youth, had bred in him 
too stubborn a resistance to change of any kind, too great an 
inclination to confound reform with revolution, however impe- 
rious might be the voice with which the altered circumstances 
of the time and of the empire required some modification of 
the old principles of government. But the history of that later 
period forms the subject of the other divisions of these me- 
moirs, the publication of which is for the present withheld, 
though it is promised to the world at no very distant day. 
That publication will doubtless afford the necessary mate- 
rials for a survey of the entire career and character of the 
writer. 


ArT. III.—THE APOCRYPHA. 


. Chemnitz. Doctrine Jesuitarum Precipua Capita a doctis 
quibusdam Theologis solidis rationibus confutata. (Rup. 
1584.) 

. Mensalia, or Dr. M. Luther's Divine Discourses at his 
Table. Collected by Dr. Antonius Lauterbach, and 
translated by Captain Henry Bell. (London, 1652.) 

. PALLAVICINO, [storia di Concilio di Trento. (Rome, 1657.) 

. NICHOLAS SERARIUS, ex Soc. Fes. S.T.P., Commentarius 
in Sacrorum Bibliorum libres Tobiam, Fudith, Esther, 
Machabeos. (Moguntiz, 1610.) 

. The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Pub- 
lished by the English Colleges at Douay and Rheims. 
(Dublin, 1835.) 

. The Rev. E. W. GRINFIELD, Afology for the Septuagint. 
(London, 1850.) 

7. xournal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, January 
1858. (London, 1858.) 
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8. The Bible in the Church, By the Rev. B. F. WESTCOTT, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. (Cambridge, 1864.) 

9. The Old Testament, with a Brief Commentary. Part V. 
The Apocrypha: I. Esdras to Maccabees. (S.P.C.K. 
1880.) 

10. The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with Historical In- 
troductions, a Revised Translation, and Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. By EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D.D. 
(A Supplement to Lange’s Bibelwerk.) (Edinburgh, 
1880.) 


IT is proposed in this article to give a brief survey of the 
controversies relating to the Apocrypha, and the various esti- 
mates which have been made of the books usually distin- 
guished by that name, and of their use and value to Biblical 
students, or as sources of moral teaching to the Church ; with 
special reference to the narratives of Tobit and Judith. 

By the name Apocrypha it is here intended to describe 
those sacred writings of the Jews, which, though not con- 
tained in the Hebrew Canon, have formed part of the Bibles 
of the Christian Church as received in the East and West, 
being included in the manuscripts of the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, or in the Itala, or ancient Latin version which pre- 
ceded the Vulgate. Other books and fragments, which are 
added by Fabricius and Fritzsche in their collections of yevd- 
erlypada, belong to a different category, having not exercised 
the same influence in the Christian Church. The word Apo- 
crypha has had various meanings attached to it, more or less 
fanciful: as (1) books whose authors conceal or disguise 
their names; or (2) books removed from the crypt or shelf 
on which the canonical Scriptures were kept, S. Epiphanius 
being usually alleged for this meaning; (3) or books read 
secretly or privately, as distinct from the canonical books, which 
were read in public ; (4) S. Augustine, rejecting the notion that 
Apocryphal books were such as were purposely kept secret 
from the people, maintains that they were books whose 
origin was hidden from the ,Fathers, books that wanted testi- 
monials, or were of suspected character or by unknown 
authors ;! (5) Ruffinus gives a further definition of Apocryphal 
books, distinguishing them from ecclesiastical writings as well 
as from canonical Scripture. Ecclesiastical books were to be 
read in church, but not to be alleged to confirm matters of 
faith. Apocryphal books were of an inferior rank, and not 
worthy to be read in church at all.? Hence it appears that 


1 Hey, Lectures, vol. ii. p. 481. ® Hooker, book v. c. 20-7. 
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the word was not so commonly applied to all sacred writings 
that were outside the canon, but to an inferior class, that were 
not thought worthy of a place among the Libri Ecclesiastici ; 
and it is to these, and not to such books as Tobit, Judith, or 
Ecclesiasticus, that S. Augustine is supposed to refer in Czv. 
Dei, lib. xv. 23: ‘In Apocryphis etsi invenitur aliqua veritas, 
tamen propter multa falsa, nulla est canonica authoritas.’ 

Others, with S. Jerome, took the word Apocrypha in a 
wider sense, such as would include many of the Eeclesiastict, 
in which traces are found of the ‘stilus apocryphus,’ The chief 
feature of this style was supposed to be that the author dis- 
guised or concealed his name. Thus Salvianus, presbyter of 
Marseilles, A.D. 445, excused, in a letter to Salonius, the as- 
sumption of the name of the apostle Timothy by an author 
who wrote with a good and pious object, and illustrated it by 
the conduct of the angel Raphael in Tobit : 


*In every book let the profit of reading be sought rather than 
the name of the author. If the author, whoever he is, has some- 
thing for the good instruction of his readers, why should he concern 
himself about a name, which can but gratify curiosity? Such an 
inquiry of mere curiosity might justly be met with the reply of the 
angel, “ Dost thou seek my country or a hired sérvant?”! What 
profit is there in a name? ‘The inquiry is superfluous.’ 


The angel Raphael is thus made the type of an Apocryphal 
writer, who seems to deprecate an inquiry into his name, or 
even into the strict accuracy of his story. ‘ Let it be enough 
that my purpose is your moral and spiritual edification, and 
that I am sent to do you good.’ 

Thus the word Apocrypha denotes something more than 
the want of canonical authority of the book. It describes 
a certain style or character which belongs, either wholly or in 
part, to the contents of the works thus denoted. It belongs 
especially to the character of the angel Raphael in Tobit ; to 
the names of persons and places in the Book of Judith; to 
the assumption of the name and character of Solomon by 
the author of the Book of Wisdom ; and generally to narra- 
tives like that of the third Bool®of Esdras, or the fourth of 
Maccabees, where philosophical dialogues or discourses are 
put into the mouths of historical persons, who give utterance 
to the sentiments of the author. 

The belief that an Apocryphal character, as above defined, 
belongs to most of the books or fragments of books which 
are wanting in the Hebrew Canon is consistent with a high 


1 Tobit, v. 11. 
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appreciation of their value and use in the Christian Church, 
as opposed to the contemptuous disparagement with which 
later Protestantism has treated them. The passages usually 
quoted from the Speculum of S. Augustine and the Epistles 
of S. Isidorus may be taken as true expressions of the esti- 
mation in which they were held, as preparing the way for 
Christ, and approximating in some important points to the 
teaching of the Gospel. ‘Non sunt omittendi et hi libri, quos 
quidem ante Salvatoris adventum constat esse conscriptos ; 
sed eos, non receptos a Judzis, recipit tamen ejusdem Salva- 
toris Ecclesia. ‘The books of the Old Testament which we 
place in the fourth rank are those which are not in the 
Hebrew canon, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, and 
two books of Maccabees, which, though the Hebrews sepa- 
rately place them among the Apocrypha, the Church of 
Christ honours and preaches them amongst the Divine 
Scriptures.’ 

Great obscurity rests upon the original intermixture of 
the Apocryphal portions with the canonical books in the 
Greek and Latin versions of the Old Testament. S. Jerome 
appears to have continued the arrangement of the books as 
he found it in the Itala. Mr. Grinfield observes that ‘ the cir- 
cumstance of the intermixture was altogether accidental, and 
had no good authority to plead in its favour. Neither Philo, 
Josephus, nor Melito mention any such additions.! Mr. 
Grinfield argues that the authority of the Septuagint is a 
wholly distinct question from that of the Apocryphal ad- 
ditions. Grabe suggested that the books must have received 
some kind of sanction from the Jewish Sanhedrim of Alexan- 
dria ; but this was a pure conjecture. But as no heresy appears 
to have grown out of the Christian use of the Apocryphal 
books, what has been called accidental may perhaps be de- 
scribed rather as Providential, the end being the preservation 
of the Apocrypha as a testimony to Christ and His Gospel. 

There is no sufficient reason to suppose that the canon of 
the Egyptian Jews differed from that of the Jews of Palestine. 
Mr. Grinfield says :-— ° 


‘ Philo, though he invariably quotes from the Septuagint, has not 
cited a single passage from the Apocrypha, and Josephus agrees nu- 
merically with our present canon. It is doubtful when the Apocry- 
phal writings became mixed with the canonical books in the LXX. 
MSS. ; but, I think, it must have been subsequent to the Apostolic 
age. The Hellenists are never charged with any such spurious 
additions in the New Testament ; nor, as far as I can recollect, by 


1 Apology for the Septuagint, p. 51. 
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any of the early Fathers. Had it been so, it is probable we should 
have found it noticed by Justin, who charges the Jews with erasing 
passages from the Septuagint.’ ! 


Mr. Grinfield says further :-— 


‘The arguments by which Grabe attempts to prove that the 
Apocryphal additions were included in the original manuscripts sent 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria are of no weight. It is not probable 
that any of them even existed at that remote period. Being not 
noticed by Philo or Josephus, they were plainly inserted at a subse- 
quent era.’ 


The sixth Article of Religion enumerates fourteen books 
as belonging to the sacred literature of the Jewish Church, but 
not to the Hebrew canon. Of these nine are distinct trea- 
tises, and five are fragments ; three being found in the Greek 
and Latin copies of Daniel ; o1ie an addition (divided into six 
chapters) to Esther; and one, the Prayer of Manasses, being 
found in some old Latin copies of the second Book of Chro- 
nicles, and in the appendix to the Greek Psalter. Commen- 
tators on the Article have not dwelt at any length on the 
subject of the Apocrypha ; but after showing that the Hebrew 
canon has the support of antiquity, they have usually con- 
tented themselves with accepting the judgment of Jerome and 
Ruffinus upon the books called ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

The Apocrypha of the English Bible corresponds in the 
number of books with the old editions of the Vulgate, and 
with the old English versions of the Old Testament, which 
were made from the Vulgate. The changes which have been 
made are in the fosition and the ‘ext of the books. In the 
older editions the Books of Tobit and Judith preceded the 
canonical Book of Esther ; the two Esdras’s usually followed 
Nehemiah ; Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus followed the Song of 
Solomon ; Baruch and Jeremy’s Epistle preceded or followed 
the Lamentations ; and the Maccabees were placed at the 
end of the Old Testament. Inthe Reformed Bibles the books 
and fragments were classed separately, and placed before or 
after the New Testament. A further change was made in the 
rejection of the text of the Vulgate in the books which were 
extant in Greek ; a new version from the Greek being pre- 
ferred, the Greek text being supposed to be the most ancient 
of the various forms in which the books have come down to 
us. This change involved, not only verbal differences, but 
considerable variations in the details of some of the Apocry- 
phal histories, notably in Tobit and Judith. 


1 Apology for the Septuagint, p. 65. 
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The English Apocrypha is incomplete in its omission of 
(1) the third and fourth Books of Maccabees ; (2) of the foot- 
note to Job; (3) of the 151st Psalm; which are all found in 
the editions of the Greek Old Testament Scriptures. Many 
of the Greek psalters contain further an appendix of Old 
Testament and Christian canticles. The English Apocrypha 
differs from the Deutero-Canon of the Council of Trent, and 
from the Lutheran and other German Bibles, by retaining the 
two Books of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses. It differs in 
its text from the old English versions, the Douay version, and 
all other versions which follow the Vulgate. The Vulgate 
Tobit, however, survives in the English Bibles of 1566, 1568, 
and 1595,' and in the Sentences of the Offertory, as well as in 
the use made of it in the Marriage Service. 

The Vulgate gradually superseded the Antiqua Versio, or 
Itala, which seems to have been much nearer to the Greek in 
the text of the Apocryphal Books. In the older Latin 
psalters the 151st Psalm, ‘ Pusillus eram,’ is placed before the 
appendix of creeds and canticles with which they conclude. 
As the newer Psalter of the Vulgate came into use, this psalm 
seems to have passed out of notice, and hence it is not in- 
cluded in the Medieval Commentaries on the Psalter, which 
embrace the Te Deum, Quicunque Vult, and other canticles. 

According to Sabatier, the books which underwent the 
least change were those of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Of 
these he gives one version, described as ‘ Versio Antiqua, que 
et Vulgata nostra,’ on the ground that the Vulgate in these 
books corresponds with the quotations in Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Augustine, &c. Of Baruch he gives two versions: (1) ‘ Versio 
Antiqua quz et Vulgata nostra ;’ (2) ‘alia versiovetus.’ An 
introduction, taken in part from Jer. li, is prefixed to the 
latter. The Vulgate in Maccabees is also said to possess the 
same claim of antiquity with the ‘alia versio vetus.’ But the 
version of Tobit, Judith, and of the addition to Esther, is 
peculiar to the Vulgata Nova. In the ‘ Versio Antiqua’ the 
dream of Mordecai is prefixed to Esther I, but the rest of 
the addition is omitted. 

Besides the older versions founded upon the Greek, there 
was a new Latin version of the Septuagint, published by 
authority of Pope Sixtus V. at Rome, in 1588. This edition 
omits the fourth Book of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
the former having no extant Greek original, and the latter 


1 The Great Bible (Cranmer) and the Bishop’s Bible (Tyndal) follow 
the Vulgate. The new version based on the Greek first appears in the 
Genevan Bible of 1560, 
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being wanting in the Greek editions and manuscripts used by 
the Roman editors. The 3rd of Esdras is, as in some Greek 
editions, the first Book of Esdras. The canonical Ezra is the 
second Book. Then follows Nehemiah, with Tobit and Judith, 
according to the Greek. The longer addition to Esther is 
wanting ; but nine or ten verses are appended to ch. x., con- 
cluding thus : ‘ Anno quarto regnante Ptolemzo et Cleopatra 
attulit Dositheus (qui dicebat se esse sacerdotem et Levitam) 
et Ptolemzus filius ejus propositam epistolam Phrure ; quam 
dixerunt esse, et interpretatum esse Lysimachum Ptolemzi 
qui in Hierusalem.’ This edition also contains the footnote 
and other additions to Job, the 151st Psalm, Susanna prefixed 
to Daniel, as in most Greek copies, the Epistle of Jeremy in 
its Greek position (separated from Baruch by the Lamenta- 
tions), and two books only of Maccabees. 

Of the chief manuscripts of the Septuagint, the Vatican 
contains Wisdom, Sirach, Esther i—x. only ; then Judith and 
Tobit, followed by Hosea; the three additions to Daniel, 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremy. The Szvaitic contains 
Tobit, Judith, four Books of Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, the 
footnote to Job, and Psalm 151. The A/exandrian contains 
the third of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, the additions to Daniel, 
Wisdom, Sirach, and four Books of Maccabees.' 

The Complutensian editors, in their Polyglott, separated 
the Apocrypha from the canonical Books. Cardinal Ximenes 
wrote : ‘The books which are without the canon, which the 
Church receives, rather for the edification of the people than 
for the establishment of ecclesiastical doctrines, are given 
only in Greek, but with a double translation.” ? In their 
Apocrypha they included the addition to Esther and the 
third Book of Maccabees, but omitted the Books of Esdras, 
the Prayer of Manasses, and the 151st Psalm. In the Bibles 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the dif- 
ferent languages of Europe, there is found a considerable 
variation, both in the number and position of the Apocryphal 
Books. The third Book of Maccabees, of which some Roman 
commentators speak with the utmost disdain, appears in the 
Bibles of Holland and Ziirich. The Apocrypha is placed in 
a separate class ; in some editions, as that of Leyden, 1676, 
the Greek Tobit is given; but in others the Vulgate Tobit is 
preferred, though Wisdom appears to be corrected by the 
Greek. In the Ziirich Bible of 1566, the Apocryphal Books 


' The fourth of Maccabees is, however, inserted as a separate ap- 
pendix. 
? Westcott, Bible in the Church, p. 249. 
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are grouped together and placed between the canonical Books 
of Esther and Job. 

Most of the other versions, French, Italian, Portuguese 
and Spanish, agree with the English Bibles in including the 
Books which are found in the old editions of the Vulgate ; 
inserting the third and fourth of Esdras and the Prayer of 
Manasses, and omitting the third of Maccabees. A peculiar 
feature in a Bible (Italian) of 1477 is the insertion of the Book 
of Aristeas on the Septuagint after the Psalter. 

The German Bibles, like that of Luther, agree with the 
Council of Trent in the number of books, excluding the 
Esdras’s and Manasses; they also follow the Vulgate text, 
especially in Tobit. The books are generally grouped to- 
gether after Malachi, but the old position is sometimes 
retained. A Finnish Bible agrees with the Lutheran. A 
Slavonic Bible of the seventeenth century combines some of 
the features of the Greek with those of the Vulgate. It includes 
the third and fourth of Esdras ; it follows the Vulgate Tobit, 
and places the Epistle of Jeremy as Baruch vi. On the other 
hand, it includes the 151st Psalm and the third Book of Mac- 
cabees. Another Slavonic Bible places the Prayer of Manasses 
at the end of Chronicles, and includes the fourth of Esdras. 
On the other hand, it follows the Greek in Tobit ; it includes 
the additions to Job, and appends to the Psalter the 151st 
Psalm, followed by a catalogue of hymns and canticles ; it 
follows the Greek arrangement in Baruch, and includes three 
Books of Maccabees. Some Italian Bibles omit the addition 
to Esther ; and one edition, that of 1532, omits also the ad- 
ditions to Daniel. 

In general, it appears that in the Apocryphal additions to 
the Bibles of Western Christendom the chief influence has 
been that of the old editions of the Vulgate before the Council 
of Trent, rather than the reformed Vulgate in- which the 
Apocrypha is reduced by the omission of the two Esdras’s 
and the Prayer of Manasses ; whilst the Latin text of Jerome 
has, to a very large extent, maintained its position against 
the rival claims of the Greek. 

When we pass to the consideration of the ancient canons 
which relate to the Apocrypha, we find even a greater variety 
than in the different editions of the Latin and Greek Bible, 
or in the versions made from them. The 85th Apostolical 
Canon contains a list of the books of the Bible. It ap- 
pears, however, that this list was introduced into its place 
at a later date. Here the books of the Hebrew Canon are 
enumerated with the addition of three Books of Maccabees; 
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the Wisdom of Sirach is also mentioned, and recommended 
for the instruction of the young. S. Augustine, in his 
second book De Doctriné Christiand, mentions, in his cata- 
logue of Scripture, Tobit, Judith, two Books of Maccabees, 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus (both of which he ascribes to 
the son of Sirach here, though he corrects the mistake in 
the Retractationes) ; but in the treatise De Civitate Dei, he 
distinguishes between the books of the Hebrew Canon and 
other sacred writings which possessed some kind of autho- 
rity in the Church. Such were the Books of Maccabees, 
which were honoured by the Church on account of the mar- 
vellous sufferings of martyrs which they relate. At the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, at which S. Augustine was 
present, a list of canonical Scriptures was approved, which 
included Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit and Judith; and, 
according to some copies, two books of Maccabees. 

These authorities have been much urged by the upholders 

of the Tridentine Canon; but it is doubtful whether ‘ cano- 
nical’ had any further sense than ‘approved for ecclesiastical 
use.’ 
The first Council of Toledo, A.D. 435, pronounced an 
anathema against those who should say or believe that any 
other Scriptures besides those which the Catholic Church 
receives are to be held as authoritative or to be reverenced. 
A canon of the fourth Council of Toledo, A.D. 633, was 
directed against those who rejected the Apocalypse of S. John. 
Other Spanish Councils of early date prohibit the reading or 
singing of Psalms or other compositions not found in the 
canonical Scriptures. The Epistle of Innocent IL, A.D. 405, 
mentions the same books as were included in the Canon of 
Carthage ; Tobit, Judith and Maccabees following Job in the 
catalogue. The list in Hormisdas, Decretal. cap. i., is nearly 
the same. 

The Council of Niczea is sometimes alleged in the con- 
troversy, because of the saying of S. Jerome concerning the 
Book of Judith: ‘Hunc librum Synodus Nicza in numero 
sanctarum scripturarum legitur computasse. These words 
were variously explained by Erasmus, Ludovicus Vives, and 
others. But as no evidence is found elsewhere of any such 
canon having been decreed by the Council, it has been sug- 
gested that some spurious catalogue was forged under the 
name of the Council : a suspicion which, it is said, is confirmed 
by Cassiodorus, who assigns the first authority tothe Hebrew 
Canon, and places in a secondary position the other Books 
mentioned by S. Augustine. 
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Among the heresies enumerated by ancient authors, or 
censured by Councils, there are a considerable number con- 
demned as depraving Scripture, or denying the authority of 
portions of the Canon; but in no case was the adhering to the 
Hebrew Canon regarded as a mark of heresy. Philastrius, 
in Heresy 28, describes the Procliani, an obscure sect in Ga- 
latia ; they used the Wisdom of Sirach, denied the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection and Judgment, and interpreted Ezekiel’s 
four living creatures as signifying four worldly kingdoms, In 
FTeresy 60, he describes another sect, called ‘ Apocryphi,’ who 
rejected the law, and read the Prophets and Apostles, in- 
cluding spurious works ascribed to the latter, which they 
preferred to the canonical Scriptures ; contrary to the Apo- 
stolical tradition, that canonical Books alone should be read, 
and other Books reserved for the use of the perfect. 

In the controversies which ushered in the Reformation, 
the question as to the authority of the Apocryphal Books oc- 
cupied a secondary or collateral place, nor does it appear to 
have been brought into prominence until after the decree of 
the Council of Trent. Amongst those who followed the 
teaching of S. Jerome as to the disparity in value and autho- 
rity between the Canonical and Ecclesiastical Books, there 
must be reckoned not only Erasmus and Luther, but also 
Cardinal Cajetan, who was himself the opponent of Luther at 
Augsburg in 1518. At the earlier period of the reforming 
movement, there was no manifestation on the one side of a 
disposition to condemn the Apocrypha as altogether unworthy 
of credit, nor on the other side of any desire to merge the 
distinction between it and the Hebrew Canon. The opinions 
of Cajetan were often referred to by the moderate party at 
Trent ; for whatever reverence he might claim for the Books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, he claimed ‘ canonical autho- 
rity’ in S. Jerome’s sense for the Hebrew Books alone.' 

The Parisian Council of 1528 (Conc. Senonense), at which 
Antoine du Prat, Archbishop of Sens, presided, condemned 
certain errors of Luther, Erasmus, Huss, and Balthasar, but it 
does not appear that the disparagement of the Apocryphal 
Books was one of them. Nor were the Books often quoted or 
relied upon in controversy, unless it might seem necessary to 
except certain passages in Tobit and the second Book of Mac- 
cabees, which were alleged for the intercession of saints and 
angels. But even in defence of this tenet, preference was 
given to the Hebrew Scriptures, as in the use of Isa. Ixiii, 


1 Westcott, p. 253. 
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‘Though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not ;’ or, in reference to Purgatory, Psalm Ixvi., ‘we went 
through fire and water.’ On 2 Macc. xii. 43, Luther's argu- 
ment laid less stress on the Book being not canonical, and 
rather denied that Purgatory could be inferred from Judas’s 
sacrifice for the dead. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester,' in his 
Refutation of the Assertions of Luther, A.D. 1523, observed 
that in the dispute on Purgatory Luther had denied the 
authority of the Book of Maccabees. He quotes S. Augustine 
in reply, and observes that the same Father refers to the pious 
acts of Judas in his treatise on The Care for the Dead. In his 
dispute with John Eck, Luther is said to have cited with 
approval, ‘It was a holy and salutary thought to pray for the 
dead,’ and to have admitted that Purgatory was scriptural, 
inasmuch as some sins are remitted hereafter, which was in- 
ferred from S. Matt. xii. 32.2, There was no point upon which 
Luther's adversaries charged him with greater inconsistency 
and self-contradictions than in his estimate of the Apocryphal 
Books. So Baronius *— 


‘ Luther had before rejected some of the Books of Holy Scripture 
because they were opposed to his errors. But now he praised them, 
and despised others which he before commended. He had before 
spoken of S. James as an “ Epistola plane straminea, si ad alias con- 
feratur ;” but in his Visttation of Saxony he enumerated it among the 
books to be read in the churches on days when there was no sermon.’ 


Again—* 

‘Luther had before removed Ecclesiasticus from the number of 
the sacred books, and yet he restored it to its former dignity in his 
Institution of the Saxon Church. In this work he says, “It is written 
in Ecclus. xxxviii., All medicine is from God, and he will receive the 


gift from the king.” Johannes Faber said, “ You write this out of 
regard to the physicians.” ’ 


Luther’s opinions of the Apocryphal Books are found in his 
introductions to the German version of the several books, and 
also in his Zable Talk. In the former he ascribes Wisdom to 
Philo, and mentions that it was highly esteemed in the Church 
of Rome, and that more forms of Church hymns were derived 
from it than from any other book ; tyrants are rebuked in it, and 
consolations are added for times of persecution. In the Zad/e 
Talk he says of Ecclesiasticus, ‘He who made that book was 


1 Joannes Roffensis. 

2 See Cochlzeus’ ‘ Lutherus septiceps,’ vel ‘ Lutherus ubique sibi suis 
scriptis contrarius.’ 

5 Annales, vol. 32, p. 77 (A.D. 1528). * Jb. p. 78. 
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a preacher of the law or a lawyer. He teacheth how to carry 
a fine external conversation, but he was no prophet, neither 
teacheth he anything of Christ.’ ‘The third Book of Esdras 
I bid adieu. Those things which Esdras dreamed of in the 
fourth book are fair and pretty knacks, as the wine is strong, 
the king is stronger, women strongest of all, but the truth is 
stronger than all things.’ 

Upon Tobit he said, ‘Tobias is a comedy in which dis- 
course is made of woman, an example for house government.’ 
When Justus Jonas translated Tobias into High Dutch, he at- 
tended Luther therewith, and said, ‘Many ridiculous things 
are contained in the book, especially concerning the three 
nights, and the fish’s liver wherewith the devil was scared 
away. Luther said, ‘It is a Jewish conceit, and the devil is 
too fierce and powerful an enemy to be scared away in such 
sort.’ 

On Judith, he said—-. 

‘Among all histories in Holie Scripture, I cannot conceive that 
the Book of Judith is a history. Besides, the country therein is not 
specified, where those passages should have happened. Therefore I 
hold that, like as the Legends of the Saints were devised, even so 
likewise this poem or imagination was made by some good and godly 
man, to the end he might teach that good and God-fearing people, 
and among them “ Judith,” that is “ the Jewish kingdom,” where God 
was known and confessed, overcame and vanquished Holofernes, that 
is, all the kingdoms of the world; and that all tyrants should come 
to such an end, namely, that through a woman they should be exter- 
minated and destroyed. The author doubtless intended that it should 
be a figure and a parable, like Homer’s conceit of Troy, or Virgil’s 
of Aineas. So Judith is a tragedy describing the end of tyrants.’ 


On the second of Maccabees, he said— 


‘I am so great an enemy to the Book and to Esdras, that I wish 
they were not at all; for they are too much Jewished, and have 
many heathen fables.’ 


Other opinions of Luther, extracted chiefly from his Ger- 
man Bible, will be found in Dr. Westcott’s Bible in the Church, 
p. 260-263. 

Some of these opinions of Luther seem to have been 
brought under the notice of the Council of Trent in the 
Session of February 1546. Certain articles extracted from 
Lutheran writings were recited ; one of these was as follows:— 


‘ Inter veteris Testamenti libros non alios recensendos quam qui 
in canone Judzeorum sint ; nec in Novo Testamento hos sex : epi- 
stolam que D. Pauli nomine circumfertur ad Hebreos ; D. Jacobi ; 
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II. D. Petri; II. et III. D. Joannis, et unam D. Jude. Item 
Apocalypsin.’ 


The Council then proceeded to frame a catalogue of cano- 
nical books. There was a general agreement that it should 
contain all the books that were read in the Roman Church, 
even those which were never received by the Hebrews. The 
authorities alleged were Popes Innocent I. and Gelasius, and 
the Councils of Laodicwa and Carthage. But the catalogue 
of books appears to have been taken from certain Constitu- 
tions which were made at the Council of Florence after the 
departure of the Greeks, for the guidance of the Armenians 
and Jacobites. This decree, which was subscribed by Pope 
Eugenius and his Cardinals, gave a list of the Books of the Old 
and New Testament: Nehemiah is followed by Tobias and 
Judith, the Song of Solomon by Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus ; 
Baruch is mentioned between Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
Malachi is followed by two Books of Maccabees. This Floren- 
tine Constitution appears to have been taken as the basis of 
the decree of Trent, in preference to the old editions of the 
Vulgate, which included the two Esdras’s and Manasses. The 
Tridentine and Florentine catalogues are identical as to the 
number and order of the Books, and in the discussion that 
preceded the promulgation of the decree, reference was re- 
peatedly made to the proceedings at Florence. It was argued, 
for instance, by the moderate party, against annexing an 
anathema to the decree, that no anathema had been pro- 
nounced at Florence, from which the Council had taken its 
precedent. It was argued against requiring an ‘equal faith 
and reverence’ in the Apocryphal Books, that many writers 
who were above suspicion of heresy, as Cajetan, had held their 
authority to be uncertain and apocryphal ; but ‘the Ecume- 
nical Council of Florence’ was cited in reply, although it 
might well be questioned whether the ‘ Constitution’ referred 
to formed an integral part of the Acta of the Council, or 
whether it was not rather a supplementary enactment, after 
the actual sessions of the Council were concluded. The de- 
cree, after the enumeration of the books, proceeds thus: ‘ Si 
quis autem libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus 
prout in Ecclesia Catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri vul- 
gata Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non 
susceperit, et traditiones pradictas sciens et prudens con- 
tempserit, anathema sit.’ 


‘This fatal decree,’ as. Dr. Westcott observes (p. 257) ‘was rati- 
fied by fifty-three prelates, among whom there was not one German, 
not one scholar distinguished for historical learning, not.one who was 

z2 
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fitted by special study for the examination of a subject in which the 
truth could only be determined by the voice of antiquity.’ 

The result was, not to end strife, but rather to challenge 
and provoke controversy, and sorely to tax the ingenuity of 
those learned authors upon whom the defence and justification 
of it devolved. 

The argument for the Tridentine Deutero-canon, as urged 
by such writers as Cardinal Bellarmine and Salmeron, was 
beset with difficulties on all sides. For (1) in order to weaken 
the authority of the Hebrew, it was necessary to uphold the 
rival claims of the Septuagint, and its inspiration as accepted 
by S. Augustine and other ancient writers. But (2) the Vul- 
gate, which they were chiefly concerned to maintain, was to a 
large extent the version of S. Jerome, whose judgment on the 
Hebrew Canon and the Apocrypha the Council had deliberately 
abandoned. For the terms of the decree implied that the 
Deutero-canon, which included the books whose authorization 
came later than the rest, instead of forming a class of secon- 
dary authority among the sacred books, was equalized with 
the original Canon in respect of its acceptance by the faithful 
as the Word of God. 

Nor is the Anglican position with respect to the Apocrypha 
free: from its own peculiar difficulties and apparent inconsis- 
tencies. Beginning with a recognition of all the Books in the 
old Vulgate, before the recension which followed the decree 
of Trent, it accepts implicitly the judgment of S. Jerome, 
that such authority as the Books possess is ecclesiastical and 
not Divine. But in the text of the Books S. Jerome’s au- 
thority is set aside, resort being had to the Greek, where, as in 
Tobit and Judith, it differs most materially from S. Jerome’s 
version from the Chaldee. The Anglican Church has also 
given a special emphasis to the Ecclesiastical authority of 
certain of the Books, by introducing the continuous reading of 
them into the daily services to a degree unprecedented else- 
where, and by the manner in which they are quoted in the 
book of Homilies. Such being her position in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, she was exposed to a vigorous assault 
both from Roman controversialists, who made the utmost of 
her concessions as to the use of the Apocrypha, and from the 
Puritans, who complained bitterly of her divergence in this 
respect from the practice of the foreign Reformed Churches. 
Hence also the English Prayer-Book is sometimes cited by 
the Roman commentators on the Apocrypha as one of the 
testimonies from non-Roman sources to the value of the 


Books. 
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The celebrated Jesuit Edmund Campian, in his mission to 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, made the disparagement 
of the Apocrypha one of his chief points of attack, and this 
led to a warm controversy, in which Whitaker and Lawrence 
Humphrey, the Puritan President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, took a prominent part. 

Campian’s charge against the Reformed was as follows : 


‘Our opponents, after despising the evidence of other witnesses, 
cannot yet hold their own, without doing violence to the Divine 
Scriptures also ; a clear sign that their cause is desperate. For why 
did the Manichzeans reject S. Matthew and the Acts? They were in 
despair. These books embarrassed them in their denial of Christ’s 
birth of a Virgin. Why did the Ebionites reject S. Paul’s Epistles? 
They despaired of otherwise upholding circumcision. Why did 
Luther censure S. James as an epistle of straw, and unworthy of the 
spirit of an Apostle? He despaired of otherwise maintaining that 
nghteousness consisted in “faith only.” Why did Luther’s cubs 
suddenly expunge from the Canon ‘Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Maccabees, and from dislike of these many others not included in the 
same calumny? ‘They were in despair. For they were thoroughly 
refuted out of these books in the argument concerning the “ pro- 
tection of Angels,” the ‘freedom of the will,” “ the condition of the 
departed,” and the “ intercession of Saints.”’ 


Then he charged the Calvinists with cutting out seven 
Books of the Old Testament, besides certain smaller portions 
of Books. ‘The Lutherans disparage S. James, and five other 
“disputed ” Books of the New Testament.’ ‘The latest Gene- 
vans add to these a Book of Esther, and nearly three chapters 
of Daniel, which their allies the Anabaptists had before 
condemned or ridiculed.” ‘The Anabaptists called Job a 
fable, mixed with tragic and comicarrangements.’ ‘ Castalio 
regarded as a mere worldly love-song that mystic Canticle 
which is to Catholics a hidden manna and a paradise of the 
soul,’ He adds other charges against Luther, Beza, and 
others, of disparagement of portions of the New Testament 
Canon. These charges were mostly rebutted by Whitaker, 
who quoted Calvin as accepting S. James without controversy. 
The upholders of the Reformed religion were not Luther's 
cubs, but useful watch-dogs, who gave warning at the approach 
of thieves and strangers, especially Jesuits. S. Jerome and 
Cardinal Cajetan were quoted on the inferiority of the Apo- 
cryphal writings, especially the second book of Maccabees :— 


‘We deny not the office of Angels as guardians of the faithful. 
We only ignore your hierarchies and distinctions of orders and 
grades. We refuse to acknowledge them as mediators or objects of 
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worship, relying upon S. Paul to the Colossians and S. John in Rev. 
xix. and xxii. As for the character of Raphael in Tobit, we care not 
for it, nor for the seven angels whom he mentions.! Much also of 
what is related by Raphael is alien from the canonical Books and 
savours of superstition. 

‘ As for Ecclus. xv. 16, I attach no weight to it, nor will I believe 
the freedom of the will, though the author should assert a hundred 
times, ‘“‘ Before man is life and death, and whether him liketh shall be 
given him.” This freedom, we say, was lost by the Fall (Gen. vi. 5), 
and this is the teaching both of the Fathers and human experience. 
The author might have referred to Adam before the Fall; but this. 
testimony of an Apocryphal book is nothing to me. 

‘For the Maccabees I care less ; being repudiated by Cyprian, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, and Jerome. As for what is related about 
the sacrifice for the dead, I regard it as wholly supposititious and inter- 
polated. Nothing of the sort is found in the Greek of Josephus, or in 
the Hebrew of Ben Gorion, who wrote on the same matters. Nor was 
there any such precept or custom recognized among the Hebrews, to 
make sacrifices or prayers for the dead. The passage in the Greek is 
moreover so confused and obscure that scarcely any sense can be 
elicited from it. The prayers of Onias in 2 Macc. xv. can prove 
nothing as to the intercession of Saints. The story is of a mere 
dream ; and may be passed over as of no importance.’ 


Campian is further pressed with the argument that the 
two Esdras’s, formerly held in high estimation by the 
Church of Rome, had been ‘suddenly expunged’ from the 
Canon. ‘Jerome wrote that they were full of dreams: hence, 
perhaps, you are ashamed of them.’ 

The reply of Whitaker was followed by a more lengthy 
one from Lawrence Humphrey. He pleaded that there had 
been no sudden removal of Books from the Canon; that they 
had been repudiated by Christian antiquity, and not for the 
first time by Luther. He points out certain contradictions 
and inconsistencies in the Books of Maccabees, concerning 
the death of Judas, and the end of Antiochus, &c. 

Of the teaching of Tobit concerning Angels he seems to 
make a juster estimate than Whitaker. 


‘We deny not that the Angels are patrons both of individuals and 
of nations; we acknowledge Raphael and Gabriel, and legions of 
Angels, spirits ministering to God and conferring benefits upon men 
and all creatures, being appointed to certain offices. But whilst we 
allow that God has committed this province of guardianship to the 
Angels, we maintain that all worship and veneration of them is for- 
bidden. Though Raphael was one of the seven, though he brought up 
Tobit’s tears and prayers before God, and was sent for this purpose, 


1 Whitaker here seems to have forgotten that the words of Raphael in 
Tob. xii. 15 are nearly identical with Rev. viii. 2. 
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and to be the witness of his good deeds, yet nothing can be thence 
inferred as to invoking or worshipping Angels. The father and son 
in Tob. xii. fall prostrate in the worship of God, not of the Angel. We 
find no difficulty in the Book of Tobit in its teaching on this point, 
nor should we be driven to reject it by any such considerations.’ 


Humphrey then observes that Tobit had been urged by 
the Theological faculty of the University of Cologne in 
support of the doctrine of the ‘merit of human actions.’ 
They pleaded that in Tob. xiv. the Angel confessed that 
Tobit was accepted by God for his eminent works of piety 
and benevolence. But this, it was replied, was a threefold 
misstatement. For (1) it isthe assertion not of the Angel, but 
of the writer of the book; (2) he says nothing of ‘ works 
that exceeded, but only commends the honest life and holy 
conversation of Tobit and his family ; (3) he speaks not of 
the merit of works unto justification and salvation, but only 
relates that the piety and goodness of the family were accept- 
able to God and man. The argument showed an eagerness 
on the part of the Roman controversialists to make use of the 
authority claimed for the Apocryphal Books. 

Humphrey proceeds : 


‘The argument from 2 Macc. xii. in favour of prayers and ofter- 
ings for the dead is weak and inconclusive. ‘The writer only records 


the act of Judas without recommending it for imitation. No such 
sacrifices were authorized by the Law of Moses ; and life and con- 
duct are to be regulated by laws and not examples, Judas only 
followed the imagination of his own heart. The whole passage is 
open to suspicion from its omission by Josephus. So Munster, in his 
observations on Ben Gorion, says : “Since this is not found in any 
other passage of Scripture, nor is in use among the Jews at this day,— 
to pray for those who are already under God’s judgment, it seems 
that this clause was added by some bold transcriber.” ’ 


Humphrey deals lastly with the use of 2 Macc. xv. as an 
argument for the invocation of Saints. So Alphonsus de 
Castro had urged : 


‘If Onias and Jeremiah prayed for their people, whilst they were 
still in the 47mbus Patrum, how much more easily and fervently may the 
Saints intercede for us, now that they enjoy the beatific vision of God?’ 


To this Humphrey replied : 


‘None of us ever denied that Jeremiah and the dead saints can 
cry under the altar, and pray for their brethren, the afflicted members 
of the universal Church. But that they make prayers singly for any 
one of us out of special regard to us, or that we ought to invoke them 
as intercessors between us and God, this they have never yet proved. 
Our controversy with them is not as to what the Church triumphant 
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does, but on the duty of the Church militant towards them, of which 
not a word is found in this place. Dureeus even quoted “this man 
calleth Elias” as evidence of the Jewish invocation of Saints. But shall 
we receive Christian doctrine from the enemies and revilers of Christ?’ 


Throughout this controversy it is evident that the up- 
holders of the Apocryphal Books were attempting to give 
them a doctrinal importance and significance which they did 
not possess, the facts showing that on the matters in dispute 
the Apocrypha added little or nothing to the testimony of 
the received Books of Scripture. Neither Whitaker nor 
Humphrey seem to have apprehended that the Council of 
Trent had abandoned the old Apocrypha of the Vulgate by the 
elimination of the Esdras’s and Manasses. Both express sur- 
prise at Campian’s passing them by in his enumeration of 
Books ‘suddenly expunged from the Canon.’ 

At the same time the Church of England was fiercely 
assailed by the Puritan faction for retaining the Apocrypha in 
her Bibles, and for ordering the reading of portions of it in 
her daily office. These books, they said, contained many 
things that were very frivolous, and much that was plainly 
contrary to the Holy Scripture. Some of the matter which 
they objected to was taken from books that were never read 
in Church.’ There was ‘an eager desire to rake together 
whatsoever might any way hinder the credit of Apocryphal 
books.’ They were charged as ‘fraught with outrageous lies.’ 
In reply to these exaggerated censures Hooker and Whitgift 
urged the ‘ Divine excellency’ of much that is contained in 
the Apocryphal Books ; that the Church had let them stand 
as a marginal border unto the Old Testament ; that the 
Apocryphal Books had been called holy, ecclesiastical, sacred, 
and even divine, by those who distinguished them from cano- 
nical Scripture ; that the whole Church of Christ had from 
the beginning approved their fitness for the public information 
of life and manners; and consequently we dare not thrust 
them out of our Bibles. Henee the attempt to expunge the 
Apocryphal lessons failed. But Puritanism succeeded so far, 
that the practice of printing and publishing the English Bible 
without the Apocrypha became more and more the rule 
instead of the exception.' Modern versions into Indian and 
other vernaculars have seldom, if ever, included the Apo- 
cryphal Books. The loss of continuity in the sacred history 
which resulted from this omission of the connexion between 
the Old and New Testament was thus deplored by Dr. Thomas 


1 The Old and New Testament without the Apocrypha, is the title of 
one of Field’s Cambridge editions of the Bible, published in 1666. 
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Jackson.' After quoting at length 1 Macc. xiii. 33-52 :—‘ He 
that will compare these, and many other passages in this 
grave writer, with the ninth of the Prophet Zechariah, will 
perceive that there may be good use of books, not canonical ; 
and that this book, though apocryphal, did not deserve to be 
left out in the new impressions, or binding up of our Bible.’ ? 

The expression ‘Divine’ as applied to portions of the 
Apocrypha may be illustrated by the saying of Drusius con- 
cerning Tobit: ‘ Liber iste ab ecclesiasticis viris olim receptus, 
publiceque in Ecclesia lectus, ac tantum non pro Dzvino 
habitus semper fuit.’ 

The Prayer-Book of the American Church retained the 
special Apocryphal lessons for. Saints’ days, but expunged 
the rest, providing for the months of October and November 
by a new arrangement and a slight abbreviation of the Old 
Testament lessons. 

In the Greek Church Cyril Lucar and Metrophanes Cri- 
topulus, and a catechism quoted by Bishop Wordsworth on 
the Canon, testify to the exclusive canonical authority of the 
Hebrew Books, and to the inferior position of the Apocrypha, 
whilst the Synod of Jerusalem, A.D. 1672, charged Cyril with 
defaming (either through ignorance, folly, or deliberate malice) 
a portion of the sacred books and calling them Apocryphal. 
The decree then specifies the Wisdom of Solomon, Judith, 
Tobit, the history of the dragon, the history of Susanna, the 
Maccabees, and the Wisdom of Sirach. ‘But we reckon 
these also to be genuine portions of Scripture, and class them 
with the other genuine books of Divine Scripture.’ But this 
judgment stands alone, and seems to have been formed under 
Latin pressure. At the contemporary synod of Constanti- 
nople a distinction was made between the canonical Scrip- 
tures and those books, which, though holy and excellent, are 
not contained in the enumeration of the Holy writers.* 

After briefly describing the controversies in the English 
Church on the Apocrypha, Dr. Westcott observes : 


‘The growing study of the Bible shows day by day more clearly 
the importance of the Apocrypha “as books good and useful to be 


1 Book. viii. c. 27. 

2 Bishop Andrewes, in his sermon on ‘ the worshipping of imaginations,’ 
says : ‘They will have none of the Apocrypha cited. Another ima- 
gination : for S. Jude in his epistle hath not feared to allege, out of the 
book of Enoch, which book hath ever been reckoned Apocrypha. And 
by his example, all the ancient writers are full of allegations from them : 
ever to these writings yielding the next place after the canon of the 
Scriptures ; and preferring them before all foreign ‘ writers whatsoever.’ 

3 Westcott, p. 229. 
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read,” which link together the Old and New Testaments, and set 
before the Church in vivid pictures the working of the Old Dispen- 
sation throughout the Jewish world at times when there was “no 
prophet more.” They witness alike to what Judaism could do, and 
to what it could not do. The Church of England has followed the 
golden mean in adhering to the judgment of Jerome, and thereby 
has borne witness to the true historic relations of the Bible.! 


This statement, excellent as far as it goes, is scarcely ex- 
haustive of the question of the Apocryphal lessons. It 
would go far to prove that the Apocryphal Books should be 
retained in our Bibles and studied, especially as containing 
the devout aspirations of the true Israelites, who waited for 
the kingdom of God, and expressing the faith of that ortho- 
dox part of the Jewish nation who were strong in their belief 
in the life to come, whence Christ gathered his little flock ; 
but it fails to produce conviction that the Apocryphal narra- 
tives, upon whose authentic character such grave doubts must 
ever rest, were rightly ordered to be read under the same 
circumstances as the true narratives of Scripture. The 
question turns chiefly upon the Books of Tobit and Judith 
and the additions to Daniel, on the ground that they are not 
merely ‘ Books not canonical,’ but books containing a large 
proportion of matter, which is in the stricter sense ‘apocryphal.’ 

It is here that the opponents of the ‘ Libri Ecclesiastici ’ 
have boasted their chief triumphs. They have urged with 
some reason that the authors of those books do not even 
claim to be authentic historians. They appear to avow them- 
selves ‘apocryphi, or moral teachers in disguise, and not 
recorders of history. Should then the story of Judith take 
rank beside that of Ruth or Esther? Does the author of 
the former make any claim to the same kind of credence for 
his story as has been given to the latter? If not, though the 
book contains much that is Scriptural, and manifests the pious. 
and patriotic spirit of the author, it cannot be heard with 
the feelings of such reverence as is due to the authentic account 
of the divinely-controlled fortunes of the chosen people. 

Hence, after removing much that is frivolous and puerile 
in the popular objections to Tobit and Judith,? there remains 
a residue of anachronism and improbable circumstance, which 
clothes the narratives with a disguise of historical unreality, 
and impairs their use and value as instructors of the Church. 
or ‘teachers of manners’ in religion and piety. 


1 Bible in the Church, p. 291. 
2 See, for instance, two miserable articles on these Books in the 
Fournal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record for 1858-9. 
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To speak more particularly of Judith. Luther, in the 
German Preface, says of it: ‘It is a good, holy, and useful 
book, well worthy to be read by us Christians ; for the words 
which the characters in the story speak are to be understood 
as the words of a sacred poet or prophet by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost,’ &c. But he regarded it as an epic or tragedy, 
showing the end of tyrants. This idea is further. expanded 
by the learned Grotius in his introduction to the book: 


‘ Many learned men have laboured to reconcile the contents of 
Judith with the undoubted histories of sacred or Greek writers ; but 
they will labour long before they will satisfy themselves or others. 
The contents of this book are allegorical. It was written when 
Antiochus came into Judea, before the Temple was profaned, to 
confirm the Jews in the hope of Divine deliverance. ‘“ Judith” 
means the Jewish nation. ‘“ Bethulia” is the house of God, or the 
Temple. The sword proceeding from it is the power of prayer. 
(As in the Targum on Gen. xlvui. 22.) Nebuchodonosor signifies 
“Satan.” Assyria means “pride.” The instrument of Satan is 
Antiochus, disguised under the name of Holofernes, that is, ‘ Hil- 
phar Nachash,” “ the officer of the serpent.” Judea is a fair woman, 
“a pleasant land,” as in Daniel, but a widow, helpless, desolate, and 
forsaken, whom Holofernes would subjugate. The hope of the 
faithful that God would arise and defend His people is expressed by 
the name Joachim, or Eliakim (Vulgate), signifying “‘God will arise.” 
The rest of the story is episode, or such embellishment as is common 
in parables. 

Amongst those who defend the authenticity of the story 
there may be mentioned Serarius, and other Roman com- 
mentators and Biblical critics ; and, amongst ourselves, Dr. 
Prideaux in his Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 
and the Rev. G. Williams, in the Holy City. Serarius gives 
nine different dates that have been assigned to it: three 
before, and six after, the Babylonish Captivity. With me- 
dizval authors the theory which found most favour was the 
one which identified Nebuchodonosor with Cambyses. For 
this view Bede, Rabanus, Dionysius Carthusianus, and seven 
others are. cited. S. Augustine placed it somewhere about 
the time of Cyrus and Darius, or between Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspes. Xerxes and Artaxerxes, or Ochus, are conjec- 
tured by others. 

But the post-Captivity dates are generally rejected by the 
later defenders of the book. The dominant power in Judith 
is that of Assyria, to which both the Medes and the sons of 
Chelod, or Chaldzans, are subject. There is no sign of Persian 
domination ; whilst the conflicts with the Medes, as described 
in Judith, appear to refer to the early revolt of the Medes 
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against the power of Nineveh, as related in Herodotus, and 
are not so easily reconciled with the times when Media had 
become a satrapy of the Persian Empire. On the other hand, 
the mention of the recent return of the people from captivity ; 
the re-occupation of Jerusalem, which had been desolate, and 
of the Temple, that was cast to the ground ;! the government 
by the High-Priest and Sanhedrim ; and the period of tran- 
quillity which is said to have followed the deliverance from 
Holofernes, appear to be almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of the early date. The Vulgate, 
whilst omitting one difficulty, that of the ‘ Temple cast to the 
ground,’ adds others peculiar to itself, especially the insti- 
tution of the festival in memory of the deliverance. Mr. 
Williams, in the Holy City, accepts the second of the two 
earlier dates which have been assigned, the reign of Josiah. 
The minority of the young king might account for the regal 
power being in abeyance, and the regency of the high-priest : 
whilst the defeat and death of Phraortes in Herodotus might 
be identified with the fate of Arphaxad in Judith i. 13-15. 
Two objections to this theory are gathered from Dr. Pusey’s 
Introduction to Nahum: (1) that Manasseh’s captivity was 
only a personal capture, followed presently by his restoration 
as a frontier power against Egypt ; (2) that the account of 
Herodotus is now supposed to be misdated, and to refer to 
some event in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. To this it may 
be added that there is scarcely any period in Jewish history to 
which the time of tranquillity mentioned at the end of Judith 
would be less applicable than the reign of Josiah, and that 
Arphaxad’s fortification of Ecbatana answers not to the acts 
of Phraortes, but to those of his predecessor Deioces. Hence 
the date which has found most favour is the reign of Ma- 
nasseh. It was thought that his return from captivity might 
be referred to in the speech of Achior in chap. v. 19, and the 
restoration of the sanctuary might be his purification of it 
from idolatrous pollutions. According to this theory Ar- 
phaxad was the Deioces of Herodotus, and Nebuchodonosor 
was one of the successors of Esarhaddon, the name repre- 
senting the Assyrian monarch Saosducheos, of whom nothing 
is known except that he is placed after Esarhaddon in the 
‘Ptolemzan Canon,’ an ancient list of kings by Claudius 
Ptolemzus. Such is the theory of Dr. Prideaux, who, whilst 
admitting fhat some of the difficulties were insuperable, 
pleaded that they were not sufficient entirely to overthrow 


1 Chap. v. 18-19—Greek text. 
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the historical character of the book. Calmet concluded that 
it was impossible to surmount all the difficulties. The Latin 
version points to an earlier date, but the Greek and Syriac 
rather toa period after the Captivity. The festival mentioned 
in the Vulgate is by some learned authors identified with 
the feast which was instituted after the renovation or dedica- 
tion of the Temple by Judas Maccabzeus. 

A closer examination of the contents of the Book of Judith 
tends to confirm the suspicion that it was written with special 
reference to the Maccabean times. The name ‘Judith,’ 
though it might denote one who was praised, or whose doings 
were for the praise of God, or the land or people for whom 
she devoted herself, might also recall the name of Judas, the 
deliverer of the Jews. Judith iii. 7: ‘They received them 
with garlands. This may be compared with the ‘crown 
taxes ;’ crowns offered in token of submission in 1 Macc. 
xX. 25, xi. 35, xiii. 39. The boasting of Holofernes, Judith 
iii. 8, resembles that of Antiochus, 2 Macc. ix. 12. ‘Scytho- 
polis,’ Judith iii. 9, compare 2 Macc. xii. 29, ‘city of the 
Scythians.’ Judith iv. 3, ‘The vessels were sanctified ;’ com- 
pare 1 Macc. iv. 36, &c. Judith iv. 5, ‘ The fortification of the 
villages ;’ compare I Macc. ix. 50-52. The fear for the pro- 
fanation of the Temple is common to Judith iv. 2 and 2 Macc. 
xi. 2, 3. The cry to God for help is common to Judith iv. 9 
and 2 Macc. xi. 6. The humiliation and fasting in Judith 
iv. 14, 15, may be compared with 1 Macc. iii. 44-48. ‘ Hire- 
ling’ or ‘mercenary’ occurs in Judith vi. 2 and 1 Macc. vi. 29.! 
The kindling of watch-fires is mentioned in Judith vii. 5 and 
1 Macc. xii. 28, 29. The words of Judith in Judith viii. 17, 
22, 23, resemble those of Judas in 1 Macc. iii. 58-60. Whether 
God would interfere to save them or not, an honourable death 
would be better than a disgraceful surrender. Judith ix. 7, 
‘The Lord that breakest the battles.’ These words, originally 
found in the LXX. of Exod. xv. 3, are common to Judith 
xvi. 3 and 1 Macc. xii. 28. In Judith xi. 11, the word atomiap, 
which stands for any action that is wrong or amiss, like dto7rov 
in the speech of the penitent thief, has its parallel in 2 Macc. 
xiv. 23. The ‘licence from the senate,” Judith xi. 14, answers 
to the modification of ceremonial laws through the necessities 
of war in 1 Macc. ii. 38-41. The exposure of the head of 
Holofernes in Judith xiv. I answers to the similar exhibition 
of the head of Nicanor in 2 Macc. xv. 35. The confused 


1 The expression ‘hirelings of Ephraim’ is, however, to be traced to 
the LXX. of Isa. xxviii. 1, where it is explained by the confusion of the 
‘etters Vau and Yod, 
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rout of the Assyrian camp, Judith xv. 3, and the pursuit of 
them with shouting and sounding of trumpets (Vulgate), 
resemble the flight of the enemies of Judas in 2 Macc. xii. 
22, 1 Macc iv. 13-23. The word used for ‘chasing’ or 
out-flanking the fugitives in Judith xv. 5 is found again in 
1 Macc. vii. 46. In the same chapter the triumph of the 
Jews, and the spoiling of the camp, have their counterpart 
in I Macc. iv. 23, 55. In Judith xvi. 17 the vengeance upon 
the enemies of God and His people in the world to come is 
anticipated. The same thought is expressed in 2 Macc. 
vi. 12-16. In Judith xvi. 18, 19, the dedication of the spoils 
as a thank-offering answers to 2 Macc. viii. 28-30. Lastly, 
it is conjectured that the encznia or dedication in 1 Macc. 
iv. 56, 59, 2 Macc. x. 5-7, is alluded to in the conclusion of 
Judith in the Vulgate : ‘But the day of the festivity of this 
victory is received by the Hebrews in the number of holy 
days, and is religiously observed by the Jews from that time 
until this day.’ 

These points of contact between Judith and the first and 
second Books of Maccabees, though insufficient to point to a 
common authorship of the three, yet give a strong probability 
to the view that they are the productions of the same age, 
and that the author of Judith wrote with a special view to the 
events of his own time. The names of persons and places 
suggest a strong suspicion of the apocryphal character of the 
whole narrative, or that the author disguised the events to 
which he was referring by introducing circumstances borrowed 
from other periods of history. 

According to this view the value of the Book of Judith is 
to be found, rather in the accessories of the story, than in the 
chief incident ; in the episodes, rather than in the plot of the 
tale. It will be useful as expressing the faith of the writer, 
and of the pious Jews of his time, as an evidence of the power 
which the belief in God and immortality had obtained over 
the faithful Israelites in the days of their sore affliction and 
temporary desertion, and the triumph of their heathen enemies 
and oppressors. The Book of Judith is one of those Jewish 
writings in which the belief in the life to come is most strongly 
felt and expressed. If the enemies of God triumph now, 
it is inferred that a heavier judgment awaits them hereafter. 
Thus, in the hymn of Judith, ch. xvi. 17, their doom is antici- 
pated : ‘ Woe to the nations that rise up against my kindred ! 
The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day 
of judgment, in putting fire and worms in their flesh ; and 
they shall weep in sensible torment for ever.’ The same idea 
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recurs more than once in the Syriac Epistle of Baruch: that 
if God’s people suffer in this world, their enemies will incur a 
far worse punishment in the world to come.' 

The most important feature in the book is the character 
of Judith, the heroine herself. It is a superficial and inaccu- 
rate view which would compare her with Jael. In her enter- 
prise, as risking her life for her people, after fasting and prayer, 
and casting herself upon the Divine protection, she approaches 
more nearly to the character of Esther. But theauthor aimed 
even higher than this, and has pictured to us a pattern of 
saintly widowhood, such as the New Testament commends, 
both in the person of Anna, and in the description in the 
Epistles of S. Paul of her that is a widow indeed and desolate. 
She rejects earthly consolations and chooses a life of prayer, 
preferring to suffer affliction with the people of God. She 
serves God in fastings and prayers night and day, devoting 
herself to unceasing intercession for the sanctuary of God, 
both before and after the defeat of the enemy. For this end 
she makes a tent or oratory upon her housetop and lives in 
strictest retirement. By this exercise in devotion she attains 
to a degree of faith in God, and a deep sense of His presence, 
which puts to shame the vacillation of the elders of Bethulia, 
who had promised to surrender the town, unless help should 
arrive within five days, thus trusting, not in God, ‘Who is not 
as man that He may be threatened,’ but, like the men of 
Jabesh Gilead of old, in the chances of human succour. It is 
in these intense ventures of faith that the Old Testament 
saints made the nearest approach to the triumphs of the 
martyrs of the Gospel; and the character of Judith thus 
reflects the high aim of invincible constancy which the Hebrew 
Church set before her children in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!’ 
There is also in the same character the training for the more 
heroic ventures of faith by the previous renunciation of all the 
pleasures of the world, which are described as within her 
reach, as she possessed wealth, rank, and beauty of person. 

The assassination itself and the manner in which it was 
defended are subordinate to the chief aim of the writer. The 
appeal to the example of Simeon is very curious : for however 
it might be held that Dinah ought to have been avenged, the 
act of Simeon was generally condemned as irregular, cruel, 
and excessive, as in 4 Macc. ii. 19. There is, perhaps, a 
parallel to it in the Targum of Jerusalem on Gen. xliv., where 

1 See the passages quoted by Dr. Pusey in What is of Faith, p. 58, 
59. 
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Judah refers to the slaughter of Shechem, and then threatens 
that Joseph and Pharaoh, by whose life he swears, shall, in 
like manner, ‘ feel the edge of his sword.’ But the boldness 
and jealousy of Simeon and Levi had but little in common 
with the spirit in which Judith was about to make her ven- 
ture, in full confidence that whether Holufernes met with his 
death by her hand or not, he would not be permitted to pro- 
fane the sanctuary of God. In short, the story draws the 
attention away from the act itself to the power of faith and 
prayer by which Judith prevailed, and to the weakness and 
effeminacy which rendered Holofernes a victim, rather of his 
own vices, than of any superior force that was directed against 
him. 

The conduct of the High Priest Joachim or Eliachim, as 
described in Judith iv., might be a true picture of the author’s 
own times. ‘The priests put on haircloths, and they caused 
the little children to lie prostrate before the Temple of the 
Lord.’ There is something especially pathetic in this inci- 
dent. Dr. Pusey, on Joel ii., in referring to it observes: ‘It 
might be inferred from Jonah iv. 11, that God was especially 
moved to pity by the :ries of little children, who could not 
discern between the right hand and their left.’ The speech 
of Eliakim in the Vulgate seems also to express one of the 
chief features of the book :— 

‘Know ye that the Lord will hear your prayers, if ye continue 
with perseverance in fastings and prayers in the sight of the Lord. 
Remember Moses, the servant of the Lord, who overcame Amalek, 
that trusted in his own strength, and in his own power, and in his 
army and in his shields, and in his chariots, not by fighting with the 
sword, but by holy prayers. So shall all the enemies of Israel be, if 
you persevere in this work which you have begun.’ 

The Book of Judith has some curious points of contact 
with the first Book of Samuel. Thus, in the Vulgate, in 
judith xiv. 12, the Assyrian chiefs say to the eunuchs, ‘ Go in 
and awake him ; for the mice coming out of their holes have 
presumed to challenge us to fight ;’ the words used by the 
Philistines in 1 Sam. xiv. 11. In the same chapter, v. 18, 
‘ These slaves have dealt treacherously’ are the words in the 
LXX. of 1 Sam. xiii. 3, where Saul is made to say, ‘Our 
slaves have revolted, instead of ‘Let the Hebrews hear.’ 
Lastly, in the hymn of Judith, ch. xvi. 12, ‘The sons of the 
damsels,’ and ‘the fugitives’ children, correspond with the 
LXX. of 1 Sam. xx. 30, where Saul reproaches Jonathan : 
‘Thou son of fugitive handmaidens.’ 

Throughout the book the prevailing thought is that the 
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mighty are weakened by their impiety and sensuality, whilst 
the weak are rendered invincible by the armour of faith and 
prayer. But since there is a strong suspicion that the narra- 
tive in which these abstract lessons are inculcated is apocry- 
phal, and the Assyrian invasion either wholly a fiction ora 
disguise of some later events under names and circumstances 
borrowed from other periods, the fitness of Judith to be read 
as a portion of the sacred history is open to grave doubt, and 
we have probably parted with it from our table of daily lessons 
with less regret than some other portions of the Apocrypha. 

The Book of Tobit, on account of its intrinsic beauties, has 
gained a stronger hold upon us, and with it we have probably 
parted with much more reluctance. According to Origen, it 
was read by the Jews, and regarded by them as a narrative of 
historical facts. It is doubtful whether any of the versions 
which have come down to us represent the original form of the 
story. The Greek edition bears marks of imperfection, espe- 
cially when compared successively with the Syriac, Vulgate, 
and the two Hebrew editions of the story, one of which was 
brought to light by Sebastian Munster, and the other by Paul 
Fagius. The version which has been most widely known, and 
has exercised the largest influence in the Christian Church, is 
that of the Vulgate.! One of its chief distinctive features is 
the speech of the Angel in ch. vi. 15, &c. :— 


‘Hear me, and I will show thee who they are over whom the devil 
can prevail. For they, who in such manner receive matrimony as to 
shut out God from themselves and from their mind, and to give 
themselves to their lust, as the horse and mule which have not under- 
standing, over them the devil hath power. But thou, when thou 
shalt take her, go in to the chamber, and for three days keep thyself 
continent from her, and give thyself to nothing else but to prayers 
with her. And on that night lay the liver of the fish on the fire, and 
the devil shall be driven away. But the second night thou shalt be 
admitted into the society of the holy patriarchs. On the third night 
thou shalt obtain blessing that sound children may be born of you. 
And when the third night is passed, thou shalt take the virgin with 
the fear of the Lord, moved rather for love of children than for lust, 
that in the seed of Abraham thou mayest obtain a blessing in 
children.’ 


1 The Chaldee Tobit, which was published by Mr. Neubauer from a 
unique MS. in the Bodleian Library (Macmillan, 1878), is shown by him 
to be probably an abridgment of the Chaldee text used by S. Jerome. 
It differs from any of the other versions, especially in the conclusion, where 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are quoted as example of the powers of 
alms and tithes. The ‘dog’ disappears entirely ; and the fish, instead of 
seeking to devour Tobit, aims only at his ‘ bread’ or ‘ provision,’ 

VOL. XI.—NO. XXII. AA 
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The form of betrothal in the Vulgate of ch. vii. 13 is also 
worthy of notice: ‘And taking the right hand of his daughter, 
he gave it into the right hand of Tobias, saying, The God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob be with 
you, and may He join you together, and fulfil His blessing in 
you.’ In chap. viii. 4 Tobias says: ‘Sara, arise, and let us 
pray unto God to-day and to-morrow and the next day ; be- 
cause for these three nights we are joined to God ; and when 
the third night is over, we will be in our own wedlock. For 
we are the children of saints, and we must not be joined to- 
gether like heathens that know not God.’ The traces of these 
portions of Tobit in the Christian rites of marriage will occur 
at once to the reader; and the same is apparent from the 
mention of Tobias and Sara as the pattern of holy wedlock, 
though in our own marriage service it has been altered to 
‘Abraham and Sarah.’ The ‘young man’s dog,’ which is 
briefly mentioned in the Greek, figures more conspicuously in 
the Vulgate and Syriac. Thus in ch. xi. 6 Anna beheld ‘ the 
dog coming at full speed. Inv. 9, ‘Then the dog, which 
had been with them in the way, ran before, and coming as if 
he had brought the news, showed his joy by his fawning and 
wagging his tail. The Douay translators say: ‘This may 
seem a very minute circumstance to be recorded in sacred 
history ; but as we learn from our Saviour, S. Matth. v. 18, 
there are iotas and tittles in the word of God: that is to say, 
things that appear minute, but which have indeed a deep and 
mysterious meaning in them.’ They probably allude to the 
comment of Bede, who compared the dog to the faithful 
watchers of Christ’s fold, who are also messengers of good 
tidings to men. In the ninth chapter the Vulgate appears to 
supply some hiatuses and deficiencies in the Greek texts. 
Tobias says to Raphael: ‘Brother Azarias, I pray thee 
hearken to my words ; even if I should give myself for to be 
thy servant, I should not make a worthy return for thy care.’ 
Upon Gabael’s arrival at the house of Raguel, he blesses the 
bride and bridegroom in a form of great beauty. In ch. 
xiv. 10 the story of Aman is omitted in the Vulgate. The 
Syriac has : ‘In Nineveh there are many evil-doers. For there 
Ahab made an evil return to Achiacharus, who brought up 
Tobit. For he misguided him, so that he could not possess 
the land. .But Ahab entered into darkness, whilst Achiacharus 
escaped into the light out of the snare which Ahab had laid 
for him, and entered iuto possession of the land.’ There is no 
mention of the second victim of the treachery of Ahab or 
Aman, who is called ‘ Manasses’ in the Greek; or, as Junius 
read it, ‘ Nitzba,’ 
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The two Hebrew editions of the story differ widely from 
the Greek, Syriac and Vulgate, and from each other. One of 
them, in ch. i. 21, relates that Sennacherib, after his return 
from the overthrow of his army in Judza, inquired of his 
wise men the cause of the zeal of the God of Israel for his 
people. The answer was that their father Abraham had 
sacrificed his son at the Divine command. Then said Sen- 
nacherib, I will slay my two sons, that the Deity may be 
propitious to me. But they, hearing of it, slew their father, 
and escaped into the land of Ararat. Another remarkable 
passage in one of the Hebrew editions is in ch. xiv. 5. After 
predicting the rebuilding of Jerusalem and of God's house, 
Tobit says : 

‘When the first age is ended, they shall go again into a very 
grievous captivity. Then the Blessed and Holy One shall remember 
them, and gather them from the four quarters of the World. Then 
the holy city Jerusalem shall be restored with a fair and splendid 
structure. ‘The Temple also itself shall be erected in great magni- 


ficence, such as shall not be destroyed nor perish for ever and ever, 
as the Prophets have foretold.’ 


The conclusion, ch. xiv. 9-14, is wanting in both the 
Hebrew versions. One of them concludes the story at ch. xiii. 
4, adding a short exhortation to the sons of Israel to practise 
almsgiving. The Syriac omits the latter part of Tobit’s 
prayer in ch. xiii. 8-18. The five versions of the story are 
easily harmonized except on one point ; the age of Tobit, 
and the period of his blindness. The Vulgate adds in ch. 
xiv. 1: ‘After Tobit was restored to his sight he lived 42 
years, so that he lived to be 102.’ According to the Greek 
and Syriac he became blind at 58, and was blind for 7 or 8 
years. In the Vulgate he was blind for 4 years. In the Greek 
he lived to be 158; but the Syriac, by reducing the years after 
the recovery of his sight, makes the years of his life the same 
as the Vulgate. 

The author of Tobit, though he speaks of the agency of 
good and evil angels, does not appear to have intentionally 
recorded any event that could not be accounted for by natural 
causes. The death of Sara’s successive partners is said in the 
Greek to have been owing to a wicked spirit who ‘ loved her:’ 
but this is not found in the Vulgate, and the Hebrew simply 
says ‘he has power over her.” The deadly influence was 
physical, for the remedy prescribed by Raphael was a fumi- 
gation. The healing power of Raphael was exercised in op- 
position to the noxious and destructive influence of Asmodeus, 


each working by natural means. The fate of Sara’s husbands 
AA2 
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bore some resemblance to that of Er and Onan, especially as 
described in the ‘Testament of Juda.’ In each case sin ex- 
poses the victims of the destroyer to his deadly influence. 
They die, because they ‘shut out God from themselves and from 
their mind.’ The remedy prescribed to Tobias was therefore 
prayer and continence. The ‘monstrous fish’ and its capture 
by command of the angel represents the general truth that 
God ‘created medicines out of the earth, and through his 
angels, as ministers of his Providence, has guided men to the 
discovery of them, whether as drugs, salves, or fumigations. 

On the subject of marriage the Book of Tobit represents 
that stricter Judaism which acknowledged to the fuil the 
sanctity of the marriage bond in opposition to the corrupt and 
degenerate Judaism which permitted ‘ divorce for any cause,’ 
and thus was unfaithful to the teaching of the Prophets, which 
prepared the way for the stricter rule of the Gospel. It is a 
conception of marriage which leaves no place for the sanction 
of concubinage or polygamy. It recognizes in a remarkable 
way the affinity by which the wife owns all her husband's re- 
lations as her own kindred, as in ch. x. 12.! ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother-in-law, which are now thy parents, that 
I may hear good report of thee.’ Where but in the Book of 
Tobit do we find the anticipation of the Christian conception of 
marriage, as expounded by Tertullian (Ad Uxorem, cap. viii.) ? 

‘Unde sufficiamus ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii 
quod Ecclesia conciliat, et confirmat oblatio, et obsignat benedictio, 
angelt renunciant, pater rato habet? . . . Ubi caro una, unus et spiri- 
tus. Simul orant, et simul jejunia transigunt, alterutro docentes, 
alterutro hortantes, alterutro sustinentes.’ 


The parental charge in chap. iv., part of which is repeated 
by the angel in chap. xii., is one of the chief beauties of the 
Book of Tobit. It is much quoted by the Fathers, and fur- 
nishes two sentences to the Offertory, which follow the Vul- 
gate rather than the Greek text. ‘Do that to no man which 
thou hatest’ is a near approach to S. Matt. vii. 12, and is 
quoted by a considerable number of ancient writers. The 
words ‘ Alms do deliver from death, and suffereth not to come 
into darkness,’ have been charged with grave error by Protes- 
tant objectors, as ‘unsupported by Scripture’ and ‘setting 
aside the Divine method of salvation. The same objection is 
repeated against the saying of the angel in chap. xii. 9. 
Against this objection there may be urged, (1) its novelty : 


1 Quoted by the Rev. W. B. Galloway, on ‘the unlawfulness of mar- 
riage of brother and sister-in-law.’ (Rivingtons, 1870.) 
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when the claims of the Book were under discussion in the 
sixteenth century, nothing was said against its exhortations to 
almsgiving ; on the contrary, it is quoted with approval in the 
Homily on Almsdeeds, which quotes also Ecclus. iii. 30, 
Heb. xiii. 16, and comments on them as follows :— 


‘To be merciful and charitable in helping the poor is the means 
to keep the soul pure and clean in the sight of God. Merciful alms- 
dealing is profitable to purge the soul from the infection and filthy 
spots of sin. A great confidence may they have before the high God, 
that show mercy and compassion to them that are afflicted. Deeds 
of mercy are as salves and remedies to heal the sores and grievous 
diseases of the soul.’ 


(2) The book of Tobit merely re-asserts the words of Scrip- 
ture, which say that ‘righteousness delivereth from death’ 
(Prov. xi. 4, compared with Tobit xiv. 11). To righteousness 
or works of mercy there is annexed a special promise of de- 
liverance (Ps. xli. 1). There is no reason for attaching to the 
words ‘purging away sin’ any other meaning than that of 
‘obtaining mercy from God, which is the reward assured 
throughout Scripture to the merciful. There is nothing in the 
words involving ‘meritum de condigno,’ or ‘the claiming the 
reward as ‘ of debt.’ 

The improbabilities of some of the details of the story, and 
the peculiar disguise adopted temporarily by the angel, in- 
volving a benevolent falsehood, prove only that the story is 
apocryphal, not strictly authentic and accurate throughout, 
and therefore not worthy of a place beside the Scripture 
narratives. They do not detract from its value as truly pic- 
turing to us the faith and piety of those who were Israelites 
indeed, waiting for the kingdom of God, and drawing from 
the teaching of the prophets the hope of ‘that life which God 
will give to them that never change their faith from Him’ 
(chap. ii. 18, Vulgate). Hence, though less suitable for reading 
as history, the Book of Tobit has a very high value, peculiar 
to itself, amongst the witnesses to Christ, and a special part in 
the preparation for the Gospel and for its reception in the 
world. In the Table of Lessons, the loss of Tobit is not so 
much to be regretted as that of the second part of Wisdom, 
chap. x.-xix., which is now represented only by chap. xvii. 
and portions of chaps. xi., xii. We have thus lost the reading 
of a meditation of great beauty and eloquence, on the benevo- 
lent purposes of God towards the heathen, and on His peculiar 
care for His Church, such as has no parallel except in S. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, in which he 
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unfolds the mystery of the calling of the Gentiles. But such 
a book as Tobit deserves a special attention, as furnishing 
answers to some popular notions on divorce and polygamy, 
which may have importance in deciding questions with which 
we are met in the present day. It is also right that the Eccle- 
siastical Books should possess some weight in controversy, 
especially in opposition to the farrago of Talmudical and 
Rabbinical literature, which modern inquiry has tended to 
substitute for them. 


ArT. IV.—BARNEVELD AND GROTIUS.— 
ERASTIANISM. 


1. The Life and Death of Fohn of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. By J. L. MoTLey, LL.D., D.C.L. (London, 
1874.) 

2. The Life of Hugo Grotius. By J.L. DE BURIGNYy. (Lon- 
don, 1754.) . 

3. Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. xi. Art. ‘Grotius.’ (1880.) 


HuGo GROTIUS, one of the most striking figures in political 
and theological literary history, has not been fortunate enough 
yet to find, at least in this country, an adequate modern 
biographer.' The notice of him in the last volume of the 
Encyclopedia, of which much might have been expected— 
coming, as it does, from the pen of the author of the Lzfe of 
Isaac Casaubon—is jejune and inadequate. The lives of De 
Burigny and C. Butler are not likely to satisfy the historical 
requirements of the present day. A good Life of Grotius is 
much to be desired. But if this great and good man has been 
somewhat strangely neglected, the same cannot be said of his 
friend and fellow-sufferer, John of Barneveld.? The historian 
of the Dutch Republic, familiar, beyond any man of this 
generation, with the vast masses of documents reposing in the 


1 There are, as might be expected, divers elaborate works on Grotius 
in Dutch: as that of Gerard Brandt (Rotterdam, 1723), that of Casper 
Brandt and’ Van Cattenberg (Amsterdam, 1727), Gvrotit Manes, &c. 
(Delft, 1727). 

2 “His proper appellation is Oldenbarneveld, but in his lifetime, and 
always in history from that time to this, he has been called Barneveld in 
English as well as in French.’— Motley, Pref. p. xii. 
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archives of Holland, has devoted his unique powers to the 
illustration of the life and death of this famous statesman. 
Mr. Motley’s vigorous and trenchant style is known to most 
readers. In combination with his extensive command of 
materials and considerable knowledge of the world, it must 
needs make his book a striking one. Nevertheless, as a Life 
of Barneveld, it has great defects. Designed to occupy a 
certain place in a series of historical works, of which the 
history of the Thirty Years’ War is to be the crown and 
conclusion, it is necessarily employed with a mass of historical 
details in no sense properly biographical. We almost lose 
sight of the professed subject for whole chapters together. 
Again, the life of a man who was so closely connected with 
the religious controversies of the day that they may be said 
to have absolutely determined his fate is written by one who 
professes, apparently with a sort of pride, that he knows 
nothing about such subjects. ‘I have avoided as much as 
possible any dealings with the theological controversies so 
closely connected with the events which I have attempted to 
describe. The author has neither wish nor power to grapple 
with the mysteries and passions which at that epoch possessed 
so many souls.’! Mr. Motley’s narrative also, though vigor- 
ously written, is often disjointed, and hard to follow. His 
paragraphs are jerky, and his too constant striving after the 
epigrammatic is wearisome. In his sneers at religious con- 
troversies, and his contemptuous undervaluing of their im- 
portance, Mr. Motley is equalled, if not surpassed, by Mr. 
Pattison in his article on Grotius: ‘Grotius was not sufficient 
of a philosopher to rise above the level of a mere theological 
wrangle.’ ‘He rose above the separatist bigotry of the vulgar 
theologian, but did not ascend into that philosophical region 
in which dogma is transcended and dissolved!’? Now, as 
there can be nothing more unphilosophical than to ignore, or 
to treat as of small moment, those questions and motives 
which have most powerfully swayed and influenced men, those 
who hold such views as those quoted are hardly competent to 
write the lives of the great Dutchmen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Again, as one of the first requirements of a biographer 
is a power of sympathy with his subject, and in such tran- 
scendental writers no sympathy with men strongly exercised 
with religious opinions can be looked for, here, too, is a con- 
siderable drawback to their qualifications. There can, how- 
ever, be no question that Mr. Motley’s Lzfe of Barneveld isa 


1 Motley, Pref. p. x. * Encyc. Brit. art. ‘ Grotius.’ 
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striking book, and that much valuable information may be 
gained from it as to the interesting times of which it treats, 
Our endeavour in the present article will be to exhibit the 
connexion of Barneveld and Grotius with the religious con- 
troversies of their day, and to bring out some of the dangers 
resulting from Erastian treatment of religious questions, as 
well as some of the phenomena of Protestant intolerance. 

In the gallant struggle carried on for so many years by 
the Netherlands against the persecuting tyranny of Spain, the 
Reformed Religion had been one of the most potent factors. 
It is true that this was not the faith of more than half the 
population of the provinces, but it was the faith of the more 
energetic, zealous, and considerable section ; and many of those 
who still professed the old Creed sympathized with the Pro- 
testants in their struggle for civil liberty. But what was this 
Reformed Religion which was so strongly held by a large 
portion of the Netherlanders? It was the Genevan and 
French form of Protestantism, not the German and Lutheran 
form. The latter, suited probably to the German mind, has 
never commended itself to other races, nor have its professors 
ever shown much sympathy or friendly care for those outside 
their own circle. But the bold and aggressive system of 
Calvin, propagated enthusiastically By its adherents, made for 
itself a different history. It was generally accepted and most 
earnestly held in the Netherlands. Nevertheless, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the creed accepted in the Netherlands 
involved all the Predestinarian doctrine of Calvin. There was 
not, indeed, ‘any public law or confession of faith that obliged 
the pastors of the Reformed Churches in any part of the 
world to conform their sentiments to the theological doctrines 
that were adopted and taught at Geneva.’' Mr. Motley does 
not appear to be aware of this fact, and in his account of 
Arminius, in his first chapter, he mixes up creeds and cate- 
chisms in a most provoking manner. It would seem, indeed, 
as if he deliberately set himself to show his contempt for 
theological topics by making misstatements which the com- 
monest care might have prevented; as when he speaks of 
Whitgift as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1610, and calls the 
disputes about predestination and election casuistry /? When 
Arminius began to teach publicly, he knew perfectly well that 
‘the Belgic doctors were not obliged by their confession of 
faith, nor by any other public law, to adopt and propagate 
the principles of Calvin.’* Unless this be distinctly kept in 


1 Mosheimn, cent. xvii. c. ii. s. 10. 7 Vol. i. pp. 266, 268. * Mosheim. 
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mind, the full significance of the intolerant persecution with 
which he and his followers were assailed will not be rightly 
estimated, nor will the causes for holding the various Synods, 
culminating in the Synod of Dort, be understood. It was 
not to bring the teaching of the Arminians to the touchstone 
of the received confession that these Synods were held. It 
was, by means of an unscrupulous Calvinist majority, to make 
alterations in, or additions to, the accepted confession, which 
should prevent any but Calvinists officiating in the Protestant 
body. The position of the Arminians, in publishing their 
Remonstrance against the decrees of the Synod of Leyden, 
was a perfectly sound and legal one. It was not they who 
were the dissenters from the established creed. It was 
Gomarus and the Calvinists who were the dissenters, by 
enacting new conditions of conformity. Of course the great 
statesman, Barneveld, and the accomplished scholar, Grotius, 
were perfectly aware of the legality of the Arminian views. 
The great error which they made, the grievous mistake of 
their political career, was the thinking it justifiable to set out 
a legal creed on these topics, and to enforce it by civil power : 
for the State to intervene in religious questions, not merely 
as the ultimate court of appeal, but as the active director of 
what was to be taught and believed. 

In the history of these times, then, we have, on the one 
side, the furious and unjustifiable intolerance of the Calvinistic 
party, which raged with extreme and murderous intensity 
against those who had a perfectly legal status in the Reformed 
community ; on the other, the hasty and ill-judged Erastian 
proceedings of men in many ways singularly deserving of 
admiration, the issue of which was utter ruin to themselves. 
Before we come to speak of these tragical events, as detailed 
in Mr. Motley’s narrative, it may be well to take a hasty 
glance at the history of these two great men previously to 
their appearing in conjunction. Barneveld is usually desig- 
nated as the Grand Pensionary, but Mr. Motley prefers to call 
him the Advocate, of Holland. His exact position was ‘the 
Seal-keeper of one of the Seven Provinces and the Deputy of 
Holland to the General Assembly.’ ! 


‘At the Congress of the States-General, the scene of his most 
important functions, he was the Ambassador of Holland, acting 
nominally according to their instructions, and exercising the power 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, as it were, Prime Minister for the 
other confederates by their common consent. The system would have 


1 Motley, i. 199. 
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been intolerable—the great affairs of war and peace could never have 
been carried on so triumphantly, had not the preponderance of the 
one province, Holland—richer, more powerful, more important in 
every way than the other six provinces combined—given to the con- 
federacy, illegally, but virtually, many of the attributes of union. 
Rather by usucaption than usurpation, Holland had in many regards 
come to consider herself, and be considered as, the Republic itself. 
And Barneveld, acting always in the name of Holland, and with the 
most modest of titles and appointments, was, for a long time, in all 
civil matters, the chief of the whole country.’! 


In this capacity of allowed, rather than of actually conferred, 
leadership, this great and virtuous statesman had brought the 
long war with Spain to a termination most glorious for the 
States, and had been treated almost as an equal, his friend- 
ship courted and valued, by the gallant and unstable Henry IV. 
of France. Very interesting, but scarcely, in strictness, rele- 
vant to the Life of Barneveld, are the copious details which 
Mr. Motley gives us as to the inner life of that remarkable 
prince. His character seems to us very happily sketched in 
the following terse sentences: ‘Strange combination of the 
hero, the warrior, the voluptuary, the sage, and the schoolboy 
—it would be difficult to find in the whole range of history a 
more human, a more attractive, a more provoking, a less 
venerable character.’? With another sovereign Barneveld was 
scarcely less intimately connected than with the gallant 
French King. This was James I. of England, on whose 
devoted head Mr. Motley pours forth every conceivable epi- 
thet of scorn, contempt, and detestation. Some of the 
charges brought against James are simply ridiculous, and will 
not pass current for a moment with those who are acquainted 
with the true history of the reign as set forth in Mr. Gardiner’s 
well-weighed volumes. James, no. doubt, only grudgingly 
carried on his great predecessor’s policy of aiding the States, 
and in one matter he certainly laid himself open to censure and 
ridicule in an especial degree. As this had a marked influence 
upon the fate of Barneveld, we must look for a moment at its 
details. 

On the death of Arminius, the theological professorship 
at Leyden was given to Conrad Vorstius. Vorstius was what 
we should call a free-thinker, and, among other writings 
deemed by the orthodox very objectionable, had published 
a scholastical disquisition on the nature of God,’® which was 

' Motley, i. 283. 9 [bia 1. 222. 

3 Tractatus Theologicus de Deo, sive de Natura et Attributis Det. 
Steinfurth, 1610. 
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thought by many to be little short of blasphemy. This work 
was unfortunately sent to King James I. of England. One 
day, on his return from hunting, the theological King took it 
up, and he was so much struck by what he thought its impie 

ties that he proceeded at once to draw up a list of errors 
found in it and to despatch it to the States-General. This 
was the work of an hour, as it is said, but his anger against 
the book did not evaporate. He caused it to be burned 
publicly at Oxford, Cambridge and London, and then set 
himself to a more elaborate refutation of it. In imitation 
probably of the famous attack made by Henry VIII. on 
Luther, the English king, regarding himself as in some sense 
the Pope of Protestantism, fell violently on the Professor. 
Thus much we may learn from numerous sources. But when 
Mr. Motley fires off one of his sensational paragraphs as 
follows, ‘Who but James knew anything of the nature of 
God, for had he not written a work in Latin explaining it all, 
so that humbler beings might read and be instructed ?’ we ask, 
with somewhat of amazement, what work? The list of the 
royal pedant’s writings is sufficiently well known, and we do 
not find such a book among them. Probably indeed Mr. 
Motley means to allude to the treatise actually written against 
Vorstius, but if so, this way of writing history by spasms and 
jerks is very confusing. The treatise against Vorstius did 
not precede the foolish and unjustifiable attempt made by 
James to induce the States to banish the Professor, but fol- 
lowed it :— 

‘He had scarcely looked into the book before he was horror- 
struck, and instantly wrote to Sir Ralph Winwood, his Ambassador 
at the Hague, ordering him to insist that this “ blasphemous monster ” 
should be at once removed from the country.’ ! 

This uncalled-for interference with an independent State was 
bad enough, but when it was followed and accompanied by 
the revilings of a controversial tirade, it was not only bad, but 
eminently ridiculous. Barneveld, a man of high principle, 
as well as great political grasp, could not consent to further 
it, and hence unfortunately he lost the favour of James, and 
arrayed the King of England as an enemy against him when 
he especially needed every support possible to uphold him 
in his difficult position. James declared that the States must 
choose between him and Vorstius, that he would withdraw 
all help to them unless Vorstius were expelled. His ambas- 
sador even went so far as to imply that he might make it a 
casus belli :— 

' Motley, i. 264. 
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‘ Truly’ [says Mr. Motley], ‘if it had come to this, that a King of 
England was to go to war with a neighbouring and friendly Republic 
because an obnoxious professor of theology was not instantly hurled 
from a university of which His Majesty was not one of the overseers, 
it was time to look a little closely into the functions of governments, 
and the nature of public and international law.’! 

The King’s influence was sufficient to bring Vorstius to a 
solemn trial, but Barneveld’s support of him availed to keep 
him still in his Professor’s chair. ‘Great therefore was the 
wrath treasured against him in clerical and royal minds.’ 
In defending the right of a free State to resist external dicta- 
tion, and in upholding the Arminians in their position as 
ministers in a body, the confession adopted by which did not 
condemn their views, we can fully sympathize with Barneveld. 
But he went much further than this. He held the supremacy 
of the State over the Church so fully and completely that 
the State had the right to dictate to the religious teaching 
body in everything, in drawing up articles and confessions of 
faith, in appointing ministers and officials, in regulating all 
ecclesiastical matters. In this degrading subjection to the 
lay authority no considerable body of Christians has ever 
been contented to remain, and probably never will be. It 
is absolutely incompatible with the true instincts of religious 
life, and, though statesmen are often found to favour it as a 
convenient arrangement for themselves, yet no really profound 
judge of men will ever rely upon it as a stable element. Mr. 
Motley, by the shouts and shrieks which he from time to 
time gives forth when the relations of Church and State come 
up, appears to be an enthusiast for the subjection of the re- 
ligious body ; but we hardly think his opinion will decide the 
matter. He manifests indeed an absolute ignorance as to 
the Church of England, over which he seems to think that 
the King’s supremacy gives him the position of dictator and 
Pope. When Barneveld was thrust by circumstances into 
the dangerous position of contending against the prevailing 
religious spirit of the country by State enactments and State 
repression, he had for helper and supporter that most re- 
markable man, Hugo Grotius. Grotius was Pensionary 
or Advocate in the Assembly of the States for the city of 
Rotterdam. From his earliest childhood he had been the 
wonder of his country.?, At eight years old he composed 

' Motley, i. 271. 

* He was born at Delft, 1583. His father was a lawyer and had been 
four times burgomaster. The family was of French extraction (De 


Cornet), an ancestor having taken the name of Groets on marriage with 
a Dutch heiress. 
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excellent Latin Elegiacs; at twelve he was sufficiently in- 
structed to enter the University of Leyden, where he at once 
attracted the notice and patronage of Joseph Scaliger. It 
was said that ‘the childhood of Grotius astonished and shamed 
all the old men.’ At fifteen he accompanied Barneveld and 
Justin of Nassau to Paris. Henry IV. gave him his picture 
and treated him with much consideration, and doubtless it 
was mainly through royal patronage that this boy of fifteen 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Law. He had already 
edited several books, and of one of them (the Germanicus) 
Scaliger said, ‘It would be impossible to give a better text 
than that which Grotius has given.’ His country heaped 
distinction upon him. He was made Advocate-General of 
Fisc, for Zealand and Holland, and Public Historian of the 
United Provinces. It is now known, by the discovery of 
the MS. in 1868, that as early as 1604 he composed his 
treatise De Fure Prede, which contains the main points 
expanded in the treatise De Fure Belli, published twenty 
years afterwards, and of which the famous tract known as 
Mare Liberum is only a chapter. By these treatises Grotius 
may be said to have created the Science of International 
Law. It is well said of the De Fure Belli, ‘Though the book 
did not bring him profit, it brought him reputation, so widely 
spread and so long continued as no other legal treatise has 
ever enjoyed.’' It was to his special knowledge of this sub- 
ject that Grotius owed his mission to England in 1615, 
There were great disputes as to the right of fishing in the 
Northern Seas; the Dutch were striving to get a liberty, 
while the English contended for a very unjust monopoly. 
Grotius as an able advocate laboured to establish the rights 
of his country. It is probably to this visit to England that 
the special set which the mind of Grotius obtained is to be 
attributed. In England, Grotius found a body of men with 
whose religious opinions he could altogether sympathize. In 
Andrewes, Overall, and Montagu he found divines who had 
been instrumental in raising the Church of England out of 
the thraldom of Calvinism. In King James he found a ruler 
who would strongly encourage his views as to the regulating 
power of the lay authority in matters of religion. Grotius 
had already (1613) published a treatise (Pzetas Ordinum 
Hollandie), in which he vigorously supported the right of lay 
interference. In England also he found Isaac Casaubon, the 
famous literary Frenchman to whom the King had given a 


1 Encyc. Brit, art. ‘Grotius.’ 
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Prebend in Canterbury Cathedral. Casaubon speaks with 
admiration of the ‘rare excellence of the divine genius’ of 
Grotius, and of the enthusiasm which he excited everywhere. ° 
Unfortunately, however, the views in which Grotius was con- 
firmed in England were not well suited for application in his 
own country. The religious conditions of England and the 
United Provinces were by no means similar. In England 
the Church itself, acting by its spiritualty, had arranged and 
settled a manual of devotion and a Confession of Faith. These 
had been confirmed by the civil power and ratified by the 
law. In the United Provinces there was indeed a Confession 
of Faith, but the way of conducting divine service was for 
the most part undefined. But the great difference was that, 
while in England Dissenters repudiated the authorized for- 
mularies, in Holland both Calvinists and Arminians accepted 
them. It was in the matter of doctrine that the dispute lay ; 
a matter in which it was impossible for the lay power safely 
to intervene. Mr. Motley evidently thinks he makes a great 
point when he charges King James with grievous incon- 
sistency :— 

‘At that very instant such of his own subjects as had seceded 
from the Established Church to hold conventicles in barns and 
breweries and back-shops in London were hunted by him with 
bishops’ pursuivants and other beagles like vilest criminals. . . . He 
none the less instructed his envoy at the Hague to preach the self- 
same doctrines for which the New England Puritans were persecuted.’ ! 
‘Logic’ [adds Mr. Motley] ‘is rarely the quality on which kings 
pride themselves.’ 


It is sometimes lacking even in historians. The cases were 
essentially different. The Puritansin England were punished 
for breaking the law. The Calvinists in Holland were sup- 
ported because they had essentially a legal status. It is true 
that Grotius, after his return from England, concocted with 
Barneveld a decree or edict by which they thought to settle 
the dispute ; but this, as coming merely from the lay power, 
no religious-minded person of the Calvinist view could accept. 
They thought, and justly, that the lay power had no more 
right to make laws for the clergy without their concurrence, 
than the clergy had to make laws for the laymen. It is true 
they had the material power, but might does not make right : 
and so strong is right that often, as in this instance, it triumphs 
over might. Mr. Motley, taking an outside and superficial view, 
can see no difference between the Anglican enforcement of 
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unity as against the Puritans and the attempt to enforce 
unity made by Barneveld and Grotius as against the Calvinists. 
Mr. Hallam can see more clearly. He says :— 


‘The tenets of some of those who have been called High Church 
Anglicans may in themselves be little different from those of Grotius 
and Calixtus. But the spirit in which they have been conceived is 
altogether opposite One had in view to reconcile discordant 
communions by mutual concessions, and either by such explication 
of contrarieties as might make them appear less incompatible with 
outward unity, or by an avowed tolerance of their profession within 
the Church; the other would permit nothing but submission to its 
own authority.’ ! 


But the lay power has no more right to enforce on religious 
bodies its ‘explication of contrarieties’ than it has any other 
self-originating decree. This was the great and crushing 
mistake made by Barneveld and Grotius. Their intentions 
were good. Their ‘explications’ may have been adimirable. 
But the Calvinists did not like them, and the Calvinists were 
entitled to their opinion. They were within the law. They 
had not rejected the Belgic confession. They demanded, 
with perfect justice, that, if doubts and disputes had arisen, a 
synod should be called to settle them. Barneveld and Gro- 
tius would not hear of a synod. They themselves would 
settle the difficulties. They would explain and arrange every- 
thing ; and those who would not accept their explanations 
and arrangements should be subjected to civil penalties. 
Barneveld applied to Grotius to draw up an edict on these 
matters of doctrine, which all ministers should be obliged to 
accept on pain of being expelled from their churches. This 
extraordinary production ordains that— 


‘In the explanation of the Scripture, as often as occasion shall offer, 
the Pastors shall declare to the people and instil into the minds of 
all under their care that men are not indebted for the beginning, the 
progress, and the completion of their salvation, and even of faith, to 
their natural strength or works, but to the sole grace of God in 
Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that God has cteated no man to damn 
him ; that God has not laid us under a necessity of sinning, and 
that He invites no man to be saved to whom He is resolved to deny 
salvation,’ &c. &c.? 


This edict all ministers were to be compelled to receive ; and, 
when many refused it, and desired to teach their own doc- 
trine to their congregations in their own way, the States of 
Holland, at Barneveld’s suggestion, agreed to what was called 
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the ‘ Sharp Resolve ;’ that is, to put down by armed force all 
dissent from the authorized religion, to expel the ministers 
and their congregations from any conventicles which they 
might have formed, and, if resistance was offered, even to 
take life. For this purpose all the cities were empowered to 
enlist soldiers. A more genuine persecution than that which 
was directed by them against the Calvinists in Holland in 
1616 and 1617 it would be hard to find. Arminianism thus 
showed its intolerant side as Calvinism had done a little before, 
and was to do in a much more marked manner a little later. 
In the account given in Mr. Motley’s volumes of the violence 
used against the religionists, the ‘Sharp Resolve,’ the enlist- 
ing of soldiers in all the towns to enforce ‘Christian toleration,’ 
Barneveld and Grotius seem like men who had absolutely 
lost their heads. The ‘Advocate’ had done a great work in 
Europe. He had brought the struggle against Spain to a 
fortunate close. He was a great diplomatist, an able and 
virtuous man. But as a manager of domestic affairs, as one 
having knowledge of his countrymen, he cannot be ranked 
high. The exact position in the United Provinces was as 
follows. Barneveld was chief minister of the State of Hol- 
land, the leading State. According to the constitution of 
the country each State was to have control of its religious 
affairs. The majority of representatives in the Assembly and 
of the representatives of the States of Holland were in 
favour of the comprehensive scheme of Barneveld and Gro- 
tius. Some important towns, notably that of Amsterdam, 
dissented. But Barneveld had the majority as opposed to 
the calling of a synod and leaving the dispute to be settled 
by the edicts of the lay power. It was not so, however, in 
the Assembly of the States-General, which was formed by 
the State of Holland and six other States. In this sovereign 
Assembly the majority was in favour of calling a synod to 
decide the questions between the Remonstrants and contra- 
‘ Remonstrants and of not attempting to force upon them a 
lay solution! Thus Barneveld, in enforcing his ‘Sharp 
Resolve,’ though he was within the letter of the law, because 
his own State upheld him, yet was running directly counter 
to the sense of the sovereign Assembly. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, if he had enemies, he must be exposing himself in 
doing thus to the greatest danger ; and that a man so dis- 
tinguished, so energetic, who had taken a leading part in 
politics, for so many years, should be without enemies, was 


1 Only Utrecht, which was more Catholic than Protestant, was with 
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watchful and determined enemy, who only too gladly took 
the opportunity which the rash and persecuting Erastianism 
of Barneveld gave him. He came forward at once to place 
himself at the head of the Calvinists, and in accordance with 
the sentiment of the States-General to hurl the great Advo- 
cate from power and to bring his noble career to a melancholy 
end. This enemy was Maurice of Nassau, son of William 
the Silent, the author of Dutch independence. Maurice was 
Stadholder or commander-in-chief of the United Provinces. 
He would have been their king had he been older at the 
time of the assassination of his father. He was a consum- 
mate general and a man of good abilities ; but bitter and un- 
scrupulous, and, though professing great care for the Re- 
formed religion, a man of immoral life. From a combination 
of causes fully detailed in Mr. Motley’s volumes he hated 
Barneveld. He saw his opportunity, he struck vigorously, 
and both Barneveld and Grotius were arrested. The policy 
of enforcing lay ‘explications’ upon contending divines had 
thus effected nothing except the ruin of its authors. It was 
decided by the States-General that a synod should be held to 
examine the arguments of the Remonstrants or Arminians 
and to see how far their claim to be as legally members of 
the Reformed Church as the Calvinist party could be ad- 
mitted. Of this famous synod, which in fact determined the 
fate of Barneveld and Grotius, Mr. Motley has nothing to 
tell us. The few sentences which he assigns to it contain a 
palpable error, and are couched in a mocking tone, which ill 
suits with religious questions. ‘It was established,’ says 
Mr. Motley, ‘ that two forms of Divine worship in one country 
were forbidden by God’s Word, and that thenceforth by 
Netherland law there could be but one religion, the Reformed 
or Calvinistic Creed.’! This was not ‘established’ in any 
way by the Synod of Dort. None of those who took part 
in the synod in fact doubted of it. It was the principle of 
the Arminians as well as of the Calvinists.2 It was the very 
thing that Barneveld and Grotius had been seeking to enforce 
by armed force that was the substance of the ‘ Sharp Resolve,’ 
as given by Mr. Motley himself :— 


‘The States having seen what had befallen in many cities, and 


1 Motley, ii. 309. 

2 In his famous treatise, De Jiperio summarum Potestatum circa 
Sacra, Grotius strongly maintains the absolute right of the ruling body to 
prevent any dissidence from the established religion. See Hallam, Lié. 
Europe, ii. 339. 
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especially in the Hague, against the order, liberties, and laws of the 
land, and having in vain attempted to bring into harmony with the 
States certain cities which refused to co-operate with the majority, 
had at last resolved to refuse the national synod as conflicting with 
the sovereignty of the laws of Holland. They had thought good to 
set forth in public print “heir views as to religious worship, and to 
take measures to prevent all deeds of violence against persons and 
property. To this end the regents of cities were authorized, in case 
of need, until otherwise ordained, to enrol men-at-arms for their se- 
curity and prevention of violence.’ ! 


This in fact meant nothing more nor less than that Bar- 
neveld’s views on religious worship should be enforced by 
force of arms. The Arminians were quite as much opposed 
to tolerating another religious body besides that to which 
they themselves belonged as the Calvinists were. The dif- 
ference was this. The Arminians held that they, as well as 
the Calvinists, might fairly remain members of the same 
Church, on the ground of the Belgic Confession. And what 
the Synod of Dort ‘established’ (by the grossest injustice) 
was this: that they could not, and should not. It is to be 
observed that whatever persecution and harsh proceedings 
are to be set down to the Arminian side are to be set down, 
not to the ministers of religion, who seem for the most part to 
have been tolerant men, but to statesmen whose heads appear 
to have been turned for the nonce, and who could not see the 
dangerous and fatal error of attempting to solve religious con- 
troversies by lay interference. But the persecution directed 
against the Arminians was distinctly the work of the Calvinist 
ministers—the genuine product of their Synod of Dort—and 
therefore illustrates very pointedly the entire absence of 
toleration in such a system. The Calvinist is just as essen- 
tially a persecutor as the Romanist. Mr. Motley, whose 
liveliness, not to say exuberance, of style is remarkable, 
might have given us a brilliant sketch of the famous Dort 
meeting, where all things had been so carefully prepared and 
arranged to browbeat and humble the Arminians.? The 
Arminians were treated as persons on their trial, not the least 
as on equal terms with the others. ‘It is good that they 
should be informed,’ said one ofthe Calvinist elders, ‘that 
they come not to conference, but to propose their opinions, 
with their reasons, and let the Synod judge of them.’ They 
were bid to give in their opinions zz writing and let ‘the 

1 Motley, ii. 131. 

2 The most lively details of the Synod are to be found in Mr. John 
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Synod’ judge of them. The Calvinists were in fact afraid of 
the great learning and powerful eloquence of Simon Epi- 
scopius, with whom they had no man competent to contend. 
They shrank also from a public exposure of their tenets as to 
reprobation, which must needs sound fearful blasphemy in 
the ears of the uninitiated. But in spite of this arranged 
reticence they could not always be restrained. ‘ Episcopius,’ 
cried Gomarus, ‘has falsified the tenet of reprobation: no 
man teaches that God has absolutely decreed to cast away 
men without sin: but as He did decree the end, so did He 
decree the means; that is,as He predestined man to death, 
so He predestined him to sin, the only way to death.” ‘And 
so, says Mr. Hales, ‘he mended the question as tinkers mend 
kettles, and made it worse than before.’ The only traces of 
moderation and fair discussion to be found in the proceedings 
of the Synod were distinctly due to the English deputies, and 
in the canons which were drawn up, and to which all ministers 
were to subscribe, there was all the concentrated bitterness of 
Calvinism. ‘They are so eager to kill the Arminians,’ says 
Mr. Balcanqual, ‘that they would make their words have 
that sense which no grammar can find in them.’ The 
worst part of this partisan gathering was its effects. About 
700 ministers, who refused to subscribe the canons, were 
banished with their families; and it was clear that it would 
go hard with the illustrious prisoners, Barneveld, Hoogerbeet, 
and Grotius, whose well-meant but rash action had greatly 
precipitated this polemical catastrophe. 

The facts of the trial and execution of John of Barneveld 
are given in much detail and with great spirit and vigour by 
Mr. Motley. No greater parody of justice was perhaps ever 
perpetrated. The Advocate’s character was an eminently 
great one, but one also eminently dangerous for himself. Of 
spotless integrity, and virtuous life, he was nevertheless in 
his political relations ‘arrogant, overbearing, self-concentrated ; 
accustomed to lead senates and to guide the councils and 
share the secrets of kings; irascible, courageous, austere, 
contemptuous, ' he was a man to make enemies if not to 
deserve them. For upwards of thirty years he had rendered 
inestimable services to his country. He had saved her from 
the Spaniard and the Inquisition. He had made her a State 
looked upon with respect by all the powers of Europe. He 
had done all this and more, but he offended the religious pre- 
judices of his countrymen. He thought to bear down and 
reduce religious differences by the strong hand of power. He 

1 Motley, ii. 109. 
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found this a task beyond his strength, and he fell. The part 
which King James bore in the downfall of this great man is 
one of the least creditable among the many discreditable 
transactions of that unfortunate king. We pass now from 
Barneveld to Grotius. Mr. Motley is a little hard upon him 
for having admitted in his defence the possibility of some of 
the charges against the Advocate being true. But Grotius 
could not know what evidence had been produced, and when 
a solemn decision had been made by judges presumably fair 
and competent, he could not in common prudence utterly 
ignore it. He does not go beyond the conditional, and ex- 
presses no belief in the truth of the charges. We cannot see 
the necessity for stigmatizing his words as ‘faltering and 
ungenerous.’' Grotius was condemned, by the same blind 
and prejudiced tribunal which had sentenced Barneveld, to 
perpetual imprisonment—a fearful doom—the only allevia- 
tion being the permitted presence in the castle of his wife 
and children. His goods were confiscated, and a small prison 
allowance was the only support of the family. 


‘ His deportment in prison was a magnificent moral lesson. Shut 
up in a kind of cage, consisting of a bedroom and a study, he was 
debarred from physical exercise, so necessary to his mental and bodily 
health. Not choosing, for the gratification of Lieutenant Deventer, 
to indulge in weak complaints, he procured a huge top, which he 
employed himself in whipping several hours a day ; while for intel- 
lectual employment, he plunged once more into those classical, juri- 
dical, and theological studies which had always employed his leisure 
hours from childhood upwards. It had been forbidden by the States- 
General to sell his likeness in the shops. The copper-plates on 
which they had been engraved had as far as possible been destroyed. 
The wish of the Government, especially of his judges, was that 
his name and memory should die at once and for ever. ‘They were 
not destined to be successful ; for it would be equally difficult to-day 
to find an educated man in Christendom ignorant of the name 
of Hugo Grotius or acquainted with that of a single one of his 
judges.’ ? 

The details of Grotius’ life in prison and his romantic 
escape in the book-chest are given by Mr. Motley with a ful- 
ness and a freshness which it would be hard to excel. The 
chest in which he was carried, unwittingly, by the soldiers out 
of the fortress was ‘ two finger-breadths less than four feet in 
length, and not very broad or deep in proportion.’ There 
was no other aperture for air save the key-hole. That a man 
above the middle height should have been able to squeeze 
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himself into this box ‘ont remain there sitll moving for 
hours while carried by soldiers, pitched carelessly into the 
ferry-boat, or loaded upon a dray, must ever remain a marvel. 
Madame de Groot, and Elsji, the clever servant-girl, well 
deserve a place among the statues of illustrious women. They 
gave back to the world of politics and letters a noble genius, 
and saved the Government of the United Provinces from con- 
tinuing and consummating a great crime. It was during his 
imprisonment in Louvestein that Grotius composed the little 
treatise by which he is perhaps best known, the De Veritate. 
‘It is so written as to form a code of common Christianity, irrespec- 
tive of sect. The little treatise diffused itself rapidly over Christen- 
dom, gaining, rather than losing, popularity in the eighteenth century ; 
and it became the classical manual for apologetics i in Protestant col- 
leges, and was translated for missionary purposes.’ ! 


Grave accusations were brought against it of favouring 
Socinianism. Of these Grotius writes: 


‘T have often doubted which was best, to answer the censures of 
fools and knaves, or, resting in a good conscience, to despise them. 
My book of the Truth of the Christian Religion is read with applause 
by pious and learned men, not only in the language in which I com- 
posed it, but also in Swedish, French, German and English. Those 
who think it their interest that I should not pass for a good Christian 
seek every pretext to liurt me, but this book will live and flourish in 
spite of the envy of my enemies. It was not proper for me to speak 
directly of the Trinity, and such as have heretofore brought their 
arguments to prove it from natural reason or the authority ‘of Plato 
have done more huri than service to Christianity.’ ? 


At Paris, to which city Grotius went on his escape, he was 
soon settled in the dignified position of ambassador for 
Sweden. But he was still intent upon theology. He now 
published his Commentaries, first those on the Old Testament, 
then those on the New. His views were acceptable to no 
considerable section of the religious world of Paris, and it was 
difficult to effect the publication. 


‘I am at a loss,’ he writes to Vossius, ‘ what to do with my notes 
on the New Testament. I shall easily find a bookselier here, but I 
am afraid of meeting with some difficulties from the Divines, who 
will have nothing of the kind published without their approbation ; 
and, for my part, I cannot submit in everything to either of the two 
parties, nor can I be silent when I have something of use to deliver.’ 


The book, however, was printed by the direction of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, who saw with the instinctive glance of genius 
1 Encyc. Brit. xi. art. ‘ Grotius.’ ? Grotius, fist, No. 439. 
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that the encouragement of Grotius would be more likely to 
benefit the dominant religion than the contrary. The favour 
indeed was quickly repaid by the publication of the 7¥eatise 
on Antichrist, in which, in opposition to the whole body of 
Reformed divines, Grotius rejects the notion of the Pope being 
Antichrist, and assigns that character to some of the early 
heretics. This work was followed by others more directly 
advocating the peace of the Church and union between the 
Romanists and the Reformed. As he had before attempted 
the union of Calvinist and Arminian, so now he laboured for 
the union of Romanist and Protestant. ‘The true interpre- 
tation of his mind,’ says Mr. Pattison, ‘seems to be an indif- 
ference to dogmatic propositions, produced by a profound 
sentiment of piety.’' He was not so far misled in making 
these attempts at union as to anticipate their success. ‘ Per- 
haps, he writes, ‘ by writing to reconcile such as entertain 
very opposite sentiments, I shall offend both parties.’ 
The Romanist author of his Life makes the profound ob- 
servation—‘ The Catholic (Roman) Church cannot show in- 
dulgence with regard to any tenet condemned by the Council 
of Trent without betraying her principles.’? Grotius soon 
found that no concessions were to be expected from the 
Roman side, but in his extreme desire for union he was 
carried on step by step to defend almost every corruption and 
innovation of the Church of Rome. The friend of Father 
Petau, the Jesuit, he adopted his theory of development and 
his disparaging treatment of the early Fathers and the primi- 
tive Creeds. Yet with all this Grotius never became a Ro- 
manist. He died a believing and religious member of the 
Reformed religion according to the Arminian view. The 
problem of his mind on religious topics is a very interesting 
one. It is but scantily treated by Mr. Pattison in his article 
in the Excyclopedia, but has been very ably and satisfactorily 
investigated by Mr. Hallam. His learned friend, Isaac Ca- 
saubon, dissatisfied, like himself, with the meagre and unprimi- 
tive views of the Reformed divines, found in the Anglican 
Church ‘ exactly what he could wish’ and rested contentedly 
there. Grotius began by commending the Anglican Church 
for the respect it showed to primitive antiquity, but he did 
not actually adopt its tenets. For many years he rested in 
an insulated position, neither approving the Reformation nor 
the Church of Rome. Gradually led by his great desire for 


1 Encyc. Brit. xi. art. ‘Grotius.’ 
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union, he advanced more and more towards the Roman 
system : 


‘The whole bent of his mind was to effect an exterior union 
among Christians ; and for this end he did not hesitate to recom- 
mend equivocal senses of words, convenient explanations, and re- 
spectful silence. He first took up his reverence for antiquity because 
he found antiquity unfavourable to the doctrine of Calvin. His 
antipathy to this Reformer and to his followers led him on to an 
admiration for the episcopal succession, the organized hierarchy, the 
ceremonial and liturgical institutions, the high notions of sacramental 
rites, which he found in the ancient Church and which Luther and 
Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued with the notion of 
unity as essential to the Catholic Church ; but he never seems to 
have gone the length of abandoning his own judgment or of assert- 
ing any positive infallibility to the decrees of man Two pre- 
dominant ideas seem to have swayed the mind of this great man in 
the very gradual transition which we have indicated ; one, his ex- 
treme reverence for antiquity and for the consent of the Catholic 
Church ; the other, his Erastian principles as to the authority of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. Both conspired to give him 
an abhorrence of the “liberty of prophesying,” the right of private 
men to promulgate tenets inconsistent with the established faith. In 
friendly conversation or correspondence, even, perhaps, with due 
reserve in Latin writings, much might be indulged ‘to the learned ; 
room was to be found for an Erasmus and Cassander; or, if they 
would themselves consent, for an Episcopius and a Wytenbozart, at 
least for a Montagu and a Laud; but no pretext was ever to justify 
a separation. ‘The scheme of Grotius is in a modified degree much 
the same as that of Hobbes.’! 


In fact, persecution on the most liberal principles was 
compatible with the views of Grotius, as we have seen it 
practised by him and Barneveld. But men are no more con- 
tented to be persecuted, in order to force them to adopt 
tolerant and comprehensive principles, than they are to be 
thus treated in the behalf of the most rigid orthodoxy. The 
system of Grotius was after all buta dream. There can be no 
unity except unity of faith, A wholesome abstinence from 
compulsion and interference with a perfect freedom for re- 
ligious creeds is the only sound policy for the civil magistrate. 
It is well to mark that Erastianism, which comes under the 
specious guise of liberty, is in reality at bottom a persecutor. 
It will allow a considerable licence, but it is itself to be the 
judge of how much licence may be allowed. Beyond the 
limits which it has marked out, no further concession is to be 
made. The services may be heterogeneous, but they must 
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be ‘ Christian and orderly.’ Any transgression of the limits 
which it assigns will bring down the arm of the law. And 
not only is Erastianism under the specious guise of liberty in 
reality a persecutor, but also under the guise of enlighten- 
ment and reasonable views it is in the highest degree illogical. 
About the same time that the later works of Grotius were 
issuing from the press, there came out in England Jeremy 
Taylor’s famous 7reatise on Liberty of Prophesying (1647). 
This has gained for its author great and general commenda- 
tion, inasmuch as it was almost the first English treatise that 
showed anything like a tolerant spirit towards dissidents from 
the established faith. But when the argument of the treatise 
comes to be calmly considered by the light of our present 
experience, it will be found in many ways objectionable and 
untenable. For, first, in order to prove that unity in religious 
opinions is hopeless, Taylor greatly exaggerates the dif- 
ferences and disparages the means of settling them, and then, 
having shown the hopelessness of unity, he goes on to advo- 
cate perfect toleration—for whom? For all those who hold 
the doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed. All others are to be 
restrained and coerced by the civil magistrate. What can be 
more supremely illogical? A ‘liberty of prophesying’ only 
as far as the magistrate thinks the liberty desirable is in fact 
no liberty at all. Why draw the line at the Apostles’ Creed ? 
You are just as truly constituting yourself a judge and censor 
and repressor of religious freedom by choosing this limit as 
by taking any other. It is merely a question of degree. Now 
in allowing this power of selection to the magistrate and con- 
stituting him an ecclesiastical censor to this extent, Taylor 
did, in fact, run into the full-blown Erastianism of Grotius. 
In his treatise De Jmperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra 
Grotius maintains that it is the duty of the magistrate to 
judge, select, and determine as to the form of religion to be 
publicly exercised and to allow no other.' At first sight this 
might appear to oppose the doctrine of Taylor, who would 
counsel the magistrate to allow many ; but in reality the prin- 
ciple is the same. The civil magistrate in both cases is to 
constitute himself a judge, critic, and selector, and is to 
bring to bear a repressive and coercive jurisdiction on purely 
religious bodies. The whole theory is condemned alike by 
history and by reason. 

It would seem as if the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century were destined to furnish a melancholy example of 
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every sort of intolerance. Arminians persecuted Calvinists ; 
Calvinists, Arminians ; and in the old Church of the land— 
the Church which had stood apart from, and refused com- 
plicity in, the abuses of Rome, the Church of Utrecht, as 
we have come to call it—Jesuits were bitterly assailing and 
persecuting the true Catholics, while the Protestant rulers 
were persecuting both. And as there were the Five Potnts 
of the Arminians, so were there the Five Propositions of the 
Jansenists.' Certainly no greater outrage was committed by 
the Calvinists in enforcing the decrees of the Synod of Dort 
than was committed by the Pope and the Roman Conclave 
in suspending Archbishop Codde and appointing’ De Cock 
vicar-general in his room. The Church of Utrecht, which 
has remained separated from Rome ever since, has in these 
days received an unexpected development by giving the 
succession to the Old Catholics of Germany. Arminian 
views, which appeared for a moment crushed by the pro- 
ceedings after the Dort Synod, found a congenial soil in 
England, where they grew and flourished in the school of 
Laud and Montagu, in spite of the bitter hostility of the 
Puritans. They were accompanied here, as they had been in 
the Netherlands, with a strong tinge of Erastianism. Laud 
thought to govern the Church through the royal supremacy, 
rather than by its own voice and by ecclesiastical methods. 
He incurred the same danger which was incurred by 
Barneveld and Grotius:: and so long as the religious instincts 
of man remain strong and vivid ; so long as a man’s religious 
faith is his dearest and most sacred possession ; so long will 
it be dangerous to attempt to constrain, direct, or regulate it 
by the lay authority, whether that authority be Republic, 
King, or Parliament. 


ART. V.—SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 
The Data of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. (London, 1879.) 


IF it be the duty of the clergy to keep abreast of the thought 
of their time, few books of recent years are more worthy of their 
study than this. It issues from a mind lavishly endowed 
both with power and knowledge, and of commanding influ- 
ence in the world of thought. It is built upon that system of 


1 Extracted out of Jansen’s Augustinus, and condemned by the Pope. 
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Evolution which has so widely approved itself to thinking 
men, that the question for the Church is not whether she will 
adopt it at all, but with what explanations or corrections she 
will assimilate it to her system. Moreover, the subject of the 
book is that which most closely and vitally affects the Church. 
The current philosophy in other departments may often seem 
beyond our grasp, and best left to experts. But in the de- 
partment of morals we ought ourselves to be experts, qualified 
to test the truth of statements, and bound in duty not to 
permit such as are unsound to pass without challenge. 

To Mr. Spencer himself we shall appear highly incompe- 
tent for such a task. Respect for his opponents is not among 
his merits. He appears to identify his own philosophy 
with the course of nature, and to regard those who differ from 
him as vain disturbers of the irresistible development of 
things. In truth, he is not only very contemptuous, but he is 
often very unfair. Professor Calderwood, in the Contemporary 
for January last, protests on behalf of intuitionism against Mr. 
Spencer’s misconceptions ; in J/zvd for July, a similar com- 
plaint is made by Professor McMeans for utilitarianism ; in 
the Contemporary for August, Professor Wace convicts the 
author of serious misapprehension of Aristotle ; and in Mind 
for October, Mr. Benn enters the like complaint on behalf both 
of optimists and pessimists. No wonder if the Christian 
clergy come in for their share of his contempt. To him they 
are the ‘ ten thousand priests of the religion of love, who are 
silent when the nation is moved by the religion of hate.’ In 
which censure we observe the peculiar advantage afforded by 
Mr. Spencer’s moral system for encouraging contempt of other 
men. It includes, as we shall see, firstly an ideal standard, 
and secondly, an application to things as they are which may 
differ indefinitely from the ideal. Adherents, therefore, of the 
Cosmic moral system may judge of other men’s teachings by 
comparison with the ideal ; while for their own they claim all 
the allowance which practical difficulties may call for. 

It would not be difficult to show, if we had not greater 
matters to treat of, that this allusion to the clergy is marked 
by the unfairness of which others ‘have had to complain. 
But whatever Mr. Spencer may say of us, we feel no tempta- 
tion to return his severity in kind. Although he rejects the 
beliefs which we deem most vital, and although even he cannot 
be more sure that he is right than we are that he is wrong, 
yet his merits are such as to render any save the most 
respectful treatment of him wholly out of place. We allude 
not merely to the magnificence of his mental grasp, nor to 
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his amazing industry and persistence in work, but to qualities 
more truly moral than even these. His Christian readers 
may count in him upon that truthfulness which, where religion 
is concerned, is oftener the boast than the practice of our men 
of science. Though he may err woefully as to the importance, 
and even as to the nature of the facts upon which religion 
depends, yet his errors are due to the short-sightedness even 
of the greatest minds, when they espouse a system, and not 
to carelessness for truth. And whatever pain he may give 
us, we never find in him that light and easy treatment of the 
question how morality is to be founded, which enables certain 
writers to settle ofthand in the laboratory or dissecting-room 
the.deepest problems of the conscience and the spirit. 

It is his sense of the paramount importance of questions of 
morals that has led Mr. Spencer to undertake the present 
work. And the words in which he conveys this statement 
possess a stern pathos :— 


‘ Hints, repeated of late years with increasing frequency and dis- 
tinctness, have shown me that health may permanently fail, even if 
life does not end, before I reach the last part of the task I have 
marked out for myself. This last part of the task it is to which I re- 
gard all the preceding parts as subsidiary . . . My ultimate purpose, 
lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of finding for the 
principles of right and wrong in conduct at large a scientific basis 
. . . Tam the more anxious to indicate in outline, if I cannot com- 
plete, this final work, because the establishment of rules of right 
conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need. Now that moral 
injunctions are losing the authority given by their supposed sacred 
origin, the secularization of morals is becoming imperative. Few 
things can happen more disastrous than the decay and death of a 
regulative system no longer fit, before another and fitter regulative 
system has grown up to replace it . . . As the change which promises 
or threatens to bring about this state, desired or dreaded, is rapidly 
progressing, those who believe that the vacuum can be filled, and 
that it must be filled, are bound to do something in pursuance of 
their belief.’ 


These truthful and courageous words demand serious at- 
tention from all who take the negative side in the discussions 
of the day. Many of these intellectual persons appear to 
suppose that Christianity is no longer even on its trial, but 
stands condemned: an extravagant over-estimate of the 
amount of their success. But if so it be, they may rest 
assured that with the end of the trial of Christianity comes 
the beginning of the trial of Agnosticism ; the trial whether, in 
the words of its own prophet, it can ‘fill-the vacuum.’ If it 
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cannot, no fact in physical science is more sure, than that 
mankind will return to that which, amid whatever defects of 
evidence, fills the vacuum, rather than leave it permanently 
void. 

We ask the reader then to observe that the declared and 
deliberate purpose of Mr. Spencer’s work is practical. We 
are to look here not for data of ethics in the sense of an accu- 
mulation of facts for a history of the development of ethics in 
the past, or a forecast of its future progress. We are to look for 
reasons of morality, which, in proportion as they are scientific, 
ought to be only the more immediately reducible to practice. 
Christianity has furnished mankind with reasons for morality 
which were, at all events, quickly and easily applicable to,the 
conduct of all men who received them. Christianity, it seems, 
is to be set aside, chiefly on the ground of its mysticism, and 
because it is not in harmony with practice and fact. But if 
Mr. Spencer does not furnish reasons of morals which are as 
ready for practical use as those of Christianity, he must be 
regarded as having failed in his attempt ; for he has replaced 
that which was too mystical with something more mystical 
still. What then is his system ? 

Conduct is the proper subject of ethics. But it will be 
understood by all who have grasped the theory of Evolution 
that in the view of Mr. Spencer no sharp line of distinction 
among the movements of atoms can be drawn by which 
the application of the word conduct shall be restricted. The 
functions of parts within an organism, whereby its in- 
ternal processes are carried on, are in evolution doctrine the 
result of the same unknowable force to which the external 
movements of the organism in relation to its environment are 
due ; while those actions which have what we call a purpose, 
are not in reality distinguishable in character from the 
most automatic movements of the lowest creatures that 
have life, or even from still lower combinations of matter. 
Each one of these species of movement passes into the other 
by insensible gradations ; and under this system it is more 
for the sake of convenience than through any essential dis- 
tinction that we restrict the subject of ethical study, first to 
living beings, then to man, and then to those departments of 
men’s action in which he holds relation to other men, and 
displays choice and purpose. Everywhere in this sphere the 
maintenance of life constitutes in Mr. Spencer's view the 
supreme end. In the pursuit of this object conduct becomes 
more and more evolved ; the preservation of individual life 
passes onward into the preservation of that of the species ; and 
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in both it frequently happens that a successful adjustment of 
conduct, whereby life is preserved to one creature or its 
family, involves an unsuccessful adjustment and loss of life to 
another. But the progress of evolution corrects this defect. 
It is found that each creature may make better adjustments 
by refraining from injury to others ; nor this alone, but the 
members of a society may give mutual help for the achieve- 
ment of ends. And as this society, which the individual helps, 
and whose help he receives, widens out and out till it embraces 
all sentient existences, we find ourselves face to face with the 
problems of conduct in their highest form. Good conduct is 
that which tends to preserve life in the individual, and in the 
race ; and bad, that which tends to shorten it. Such briefly 
are the principles which, with their various applications and 
details, make up Mr. Spencer’s system. 

He justly observes that when we regard preservation of 
life as the end of conduct, we make the assumption that life 
is worth living. He observes this; but we cannot perceive 
that he demonstrates, or even attempts to demonstrate, that 
in his system the great assumption is justified. He indeed 
proceeds to narrow the question by explaining (§ 10) that, 
whichever side we take upon the controversy as to the worth 
of life, we alike assume that life is good or bad according as it 
does or does not bring a surplus of agreeable feeling. But 
this is only to state the terms of the problem not to resolve it. 
Be he right in this or wrong, he cannot afford to dispense with 
the fullest and clearest proof that the object which we are to 
set before us as a sufficient substitute for all other motives of 
morality is really a desirable one, or, if desirable, within the 
grasp of hope. 

Let us for the present suppose it possible on evolution 
principles, that an individual should aim at the happiness of 
his race to the exclusion of his own. The degree in which it 
will be his wish, or even his duty, to do this, will depend upon 
the prospect that happiness for the race can ever be secured. 
We are aware that Mr. Spencer considers himself to have 
demonstrated that in the course of time such a perfect adjust- 
ment of society must come about as will perfectly secure hap- 
piness. We should like to know whether a single individual 
exists beside Mr. Spencer himself, who thinks that he has 
demonstrated anything of the kind. For he has shown with 
equal certainty that development must end in the total expen- 
diture of the heat of the solar system, and consequently in 
universal cessation of.movement and death. And we cannot 
remember that he has anywhere attempted to estimate the 
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comparative distance in point of time of these two equili- 
briums, or proved that the equilibrium of universal happiness 
will precede that of universal stillness, still less that it will 
precede it by solong a time as to compensate for the privations 
to which we must subject ourselves and others in order to 
secure this distant end. And if this cannot be shown, what 
right have we (even if we say nothing of our own happiness) 
to beget children for a life of possible misery, and at best very 
doubtful happiness, in order that happiness may come to a 
posterity so remote that it is extremely problematical if the 
world will last long enough to produce it? Here, therefore, 
Mr. Spencer leaves a vital point unsettled. 

However, we shall now ask leave to consider the principle 
maintained with much emphasis, that ‘in calling good the 
conduct which subserves life, and bad the conduct which hin- 
ders or destroys it, and in so implying that life is a blessing and 
not a curse, we are inevitably asserting that conduct is good 
or bad according as its total effects are pleasurable or painful.’ 
In favour of this theory the claims of Perfection, Virtue, Rec- 
titude of motive, to be the tests or guides of conduct, are suc- 
cessively rejected. Now there is, at all events, one proof of 
this thesis upon which Mr. Spencer appears very confidently 
to rely, but which we must summarily reject as illogical. He 
repeatedly appeals in triumph to the fact, that we cannot 
imagine acts to be virtuous if they be at the same time pro- 
ductive of misery, for proof that it is the power to produce hap- 
piness which constitutes their virtue. We cannot imagine a 
railway train running without noise ; but to argue that, there- 
fore, noise is the power which propels the train would be a 
flagrant instance of the fallacy, non causa pro causa. We 
greatly doubt the impossibility of separating in imagination 
happiness from virtue ; for why should not our thoughts ex- 
tend to any degree a separation which we constantly see 
existing and must plainly imagine possible for many ages to 
come? But were it impossible to separate the two, the account 
of this might be quite as logically sought in the belief that 
happiness necessarily follows virtue as in the belief that virtue 
follows happiness. 

From Mr. Spencer’s method of arguing this point, we 
should be tempted to impute to him the doctrine that the 
perception of pleasureable effects from certain actions is the 
proper moral reason to the agent for performing them. But 
in this we should be mistaken. For on referring to p. 57 we 
find him declaring that it is the business of moral science 
to deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of exis- 
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tence what kinds of actions necessarily tend to produce hap- 
piness ; but that having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognized as laws of conduct, and are to be conformed to 
irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery. 
And when (p. 163) Bentham asserts that happiness, not 
justice, is to be the immediate object of our pursuit, Mr. 
Spencer replies to him that to propose happiness as our im- 
mediate object, is to forget that the human race in the course 
of its history has gained experience, and accumulated princi- 
ples for the pursuit of happiness. For, if it has, then these 
principles are to be proposed to individuals as absolute 
conditions of living, without: allowing them to pursue that 
happiness which, though the final object, yet lies probably 
far beyond their compass. 

But if this be so ; if, while happiness is the ultimate end, 
the end which an individual is to contemplate for himself 
may not be happiness at all ; then it is plain that Mr. Spencer's 
rejection of other philosophical systems in favour of the 
greater happiness principle has been much too summary. 
The thinkers who framed these doctrines had in contempla- 
tion the ends of life which can be proposed to individuals ; 
and if happiness cannot be so proposed, there is very in- 
sufficient reason for pronouncing them wrong. Mr. Spencer 
appears to forget the obvious truth that, if I pursue a happi- 
ness which is not my own—a happiness which I cannot even 
discern—I am really not making happiness my object. Al- 
though happiness for others may in the long run come from 
what I do, there is need of some word quite other than hap- 
piness to express my own spring of action. It is vain to con- 
found it with the immediate pursuit of pleasure, on the ground 
that pleasure for somebody or other is to flow from it. If 
the loveliness of virtue comes merely from its promotion of 
happiness, a man may well say, ‘if she be not fair to me, what 
care I how fair she be?’ 

Not the pursuit of happiness, then, but the laws of moral 
science, are, it seems, to be recognized as laws of conduct.! 
It appears to us that Mr. Spencer here attributes far too 
much power to the laws of moral science, and is guilty in no 


1 But Mr. Spencer sometimes contemplates the pleasure and pain of 
the immediate agent as his criterion of right and wrong. In one passage 
for instance (p. 259) he denies the idea of rightness to God’s action, on 
the ground that analysis carries us back to pleasure and pain as the ele- 
ments out of which the conceptions of right and wrong are framed. 
But if pleasure and pain viewed in others made actions right and wrong 
to us, that could be as well imagined in God as in us, even though in His 
case the same genesis could not be ascribed to the idea. 
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slight degree of that forgetfulness of the principle of causa- 
tion, which he attributes to those who would guide their 
conduct by the will of God. Such persons, he declares, im- 
ply the assertion that acts have no natural effects ; for if they 
realized this, they would find in these natural effects the 
proper reasons for doing or abstaining. The very same ob- 
jection may be made to the use of his rules. For let us 
remember what the course of Evolution is supposed to be. 

The lower creatures seek their food, and whatever else is 
needed for the support of their life. We see that they derive 
happiness from success in the search ; but it is quite incorrect 
to say that they seek happiness. They are incapable of un- 
derstanding the idea. Happiness is but a word devised by 
intelligent observers to describe the condition of a creature 
which has found what it wants. Higher in the scale of living 
we find that higher needs are felt. The dam will take 
trouble and will suffer for the good of her young. She 
is happy in doing so, but it is not happiness that she 
seeks. And when we come to civilized and moral man, 
the same system prevails. However he may deny himself, he 
cannot, on any principle of evolution, do so except in obe- 
dience to some call of his inward nature,and some adaptation 
to that nature of the act which he does. He is indeed ca- 
pable, through the power of his intellect, of disengaging the idea 
of happiness, and contemplating it by itself as an object. 
But his happiness is only to be found by securing the things 
for which his nature is fitted ; happiness is an abstract word, 
and describes a thing which in itself is incapable of being 
pursued. If found at all, it must be found through the pur- 
suit of those objects which are fitted to give it. 

Now in the progress of human nature it has come to pass 
that all men in some degree, though some in a greater de- 
gree than others, find, in seeking for their own satisfaction, the 
need of giving pleasure and aid to others. Evolutionists de- 
scribe the process by which the act of a beast seeking food, 
and the pleasure consequent on finding it, become trans- 
muted, through the causation of earthly facts in the lapse of 
ages, into the act of a man helping his fellow at the cost 
of his own life, and the consequent pleasure which results 
to him. But it is agreed that this development of human 
nature, by which that which is good for the welfare of mankind 
becomes pleasurable to each individual, is very imperfect. It 
much requires aid in order that man may progress further 
towards perfect beneficence. And the question is, how may 
this aid be supplied to him? 
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By the rules of moral science, says Mr. Spencer; for 
these are to be accepted as principles of conduct, and are to 
be conformed to, irrespective of any direct estimate of 
happiness or misery. If by this is meant that moral 
science may explain to a man, better than he knew it 
before, the means by which his happiness and misery are 
most truly and wisely sought, the form of Mr. Spencer’s sen- 
tence is unfortunate. Because in that case the office of moral 
science is not to furnish rules to be conformed to irrespective 
of estimates of happiness, but rather to furnish helps by 
which such an estimate may be most correctly made. But if 
he means more than this; if he means that moral science can 
extend man’s moral action beyond the point to which, in the 
course of natural causation, moral action has become the 
thing best fitted to make him happy; then the author is him- 
self forgetful of his principles of causation. He is requiring 
that man, having been developed and civilized by the constant 
offers of pleasure and pain, should now be governed by some- 
thing else, namely, the laws of moral science. 

By what sanction does he suppose that men will be in- 
duced to obey these laws? He appears to be himself so struck 
with interest and admiration for the great plan of develop- 
ment whereby ultimate perfection is to be secured, that he 
supposes every one else must, upon learning that this is the 
plan and tendency of nature, at once sacrifice himself to for- 
ward it. But this admiration of the scheme of development 
belongs to philosophers in the study, not to men in action. 
What concern have men as such with the completion of the 
tendencies of nature? That which they have to do is to 
complete their own life by supplying it, in the wisest and 
completest manner known to them, with what it needs. So 
far as moral science is able to suggest the means to this, and 
prove its suggestions, so far will it be listened to; no further. 
The means of interesting the individual in the plans and ten- 
dencies of nature as a whole; the means of inducing the in- 
dividual to cultivate habits of self-denial beyond the point to 
which, in the course of natural and actual fact, his inward 
constitution has attained; are matters beyond the reach of 
Mr. Spencer’s moral science. The machine which he de- 
scribes may be a very perfect one, but the heat to make it 
work is wanting. 

We hold, therefore, that moral science is, on Mr. Spencer's 
system, powerless for the moral improvement of man, which 
depends wholly on the. natural causation of experienced plea- 
sures and pains. But we go further, and venture to believe 
VOL, XI.—NO. XXII. cc 
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that acceptance of Mr. Spencer’s system is fitted to be an 
actual hindrance to progress in virtue, on the part of those 
who do not actually find virtue the pleasantest thing. We 
shall grant that cosmic ethics may confirm a man in the 
diligent practice of any good habits to which nature has in 
fact led him. But, if these habits involve any pain, the sys- 
tem will lead him very diligently to scrutinize the question 
whether indeed nature has led hin so far. And it will make 
him entirely refuse to be led any further. That we may ex- 
plain why we look for this effect from Mr. Spencer's ethics, 
we shall ask the reader to consider what Mr. Sidgwick calls 
the fundamental paradox of Hedonism, and Mr. Spencer's 
reply to that able writer. 

The fundamental paradox of Hedonism is this: that we 
cannot attain to pleasure in its best form so long as we con- 
centrate our aim on pleasure. The truth of this observation 
is matter of daily experience. And we may venture to name 
two causes of it. One is, that the deliberate aim at pleasure 
is so self-conscious and thoughtful a state of mind, that it 
spoils the self-abandonment and self-forgetfulness in which 
alone pleasure is to be found. And the second is, that this 
conscious aim at self-satisfaction causes a man to scrutinize 
with so great care the sufficiency of the pleasures within his 
reach, that he finds many to be not worth the seeking, which, 
had he taken them unthinkingly, would have satisfied him 
well enough. 

Mr. Spencer, in his reply, would almost seem to have mis- 
taken Mr. Sidgwick’s observation on the pursuit of pleasure 
for one on the pleasure of pursuit. Certain it is that the 
pleasure of the chase is the only case which he analyses. He 
remarks (no doubt with perfect truth) that the pleasure of the 
chase consists, not in the attainment of the end in view, but 
rather in the sense of personal efficiency, and the hope of 
applause from others, which a good shot or a good rider 
obtains by his skilful use of the means of pursuit. And it 
appears to Mr. Spencer that in the light of this observation 
the fundamental paradox of Hedonism has disappeared. We 
cannot think so. On the contrary, the fact which he men- 
tions appears to be an excellent illustration of the principle 
that pleasure can only be found in its best form when un- 
consciously pursued. There is a very large class of enjoy- 
ments, the chase being one of them, in which the nominal 
pursuit of a certain end serves to hinder the mind from any 
deliberate aim at the pleasure derived from the means used 
to gain it. And thus the pleasure of the means is left in a 
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condition to be unconsciously, and therefore most thoroughly 
enjoyed. But suppose a man to have learnt from Mr. Spencer 
that what gives him pleasure in the chase is not the professed 
end, but the sense of personal efficiency, and the hope of 
applause. He will thereby be brought face to face with the 
latter pleasures themselves, and if he aims at them at all, it 
must be with a conscious aim. Will they retain their charm 
for him? He cannot continue to experience the same de- 
light in doing a thing which he knows already that he can do 
perfectly well, and enjoying the applause of people whose 
approval, when he thinks of it, is of no value whatever. 

Now Mr. Spencer’s failure to answer Mr. Sidgwick is a 
failure which touches the whole use and effect of his moral 
system. His moral science is calculated to put all men just 
in this thoughtful and observant position towards the whole 
pleasure of virtue. They have found it ali out. They are 
acquainted with the scheme of Evolution, and know it to be a 
system in which happiness is the final test. It began in hap- 
piness, when the lower creatures did the acts which gained 
their food ; it is to end in happiness, when such an equilibrium 
shall have been reached, that everything which is right will 
also be pleasant. And if it is not making myself happy, I am 
being cheated out of something which naturally belongs to 
me. Mr. Spencer recognizes to some extent this application 
of his philosophy as legitimate. He thinks it quite possible 
that one may be too altruistic; but reassures himself (p. 
197) with the thought that those who are too altruistic will, 
in the excess of their care for others, remain unmarried and 
leave no descendants, and so their race will die out. We feel 
quite sure that his philosophy will never be troubled by any 
objectionable excesses of altruism. Rather will men, while 
doing some benevolence so far as they find it agreeable, 
make sure with the greatest care that they have such gratifi- 
cations as shall at least secure to themselves their due share 
of the world’s good. If, as Mr. Spencer says (p. 171), ‘happi- 
ness for each and all’ is the end, it is each man’s business to 
see that he is not excluded from the end to which he has as 
good a right as another. And this due share cannot be 
limited by any fixed or abstract theories of virtue and vice, 
but depends upon the position and degree of evolution to 
which the man’s nature may have reached: the low-minded 
are bound to give themselves the low pleasures which appear 
to them to be adapted to their cases, exactly on the same 


principle as the high-minded seek the pleasures of virtue and 
cc2 
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self-denial. Moral progress on this system seems likely to be 
slow. 

A scheme of Evolution reduces the individual to a very 
limited and subordinate position in a mighty whole. The 
philosophy is, therefore, bound by its nature to regard the 
motives by which the organism can be influenced as the pro- 
duct of the history of its descent, and as impossible by the very 
course of causation to be altered. But Mr. Spencer's moral 
man is to be influenced not by the nature of his organism, not 
by his inherited tendencies, but by an intellectual perception of 
the ideal tendencies of the great whole of which he is an infi- 
nitely insignificant part. The religious motives of morality, 
though they have been ingrained in the race by immemorial 
inheritance, are, it seems, to vanish at the breath of an intel- 
lectual doubt. And man becomes a double creature : firstly, 
an item in the sum of things, governed by what goes before 
him and what surrounds him ; and, secondly, a ruling intellect 
comprehending the great game, and assigning to himself his 
own place in it. Nor is there any page of Mr. Spencer's 
work which tells us how the one character is expected to pass 
into the other, and how perception of the rules of develop- 
ment is to become a motive and pleasurable incitement. He 
unawares substitutes his own interest in his system for those 
motives of pleasure and pain which, on that system itself, are 
alone capable of influencing men. 

Now it is undeniable that religion furnishes to Mr. Spencer's 
system exactly the requisite, which, in the form in which he 
sets it before us, is so fatally absent. Religion displays to us 
a Being who is the life of the universal system, its loving 
father, and its judge. The higher creatures consciously know 
Him, as the lower unconsciously seek their needs from Him. 
And this is the power which can give the individual an interest 
in the whole ; this can enlist his sympathies with the distant 
objects towards which nature tends. It promises him pleasures 
and pains (and those of no mean nature, but worthy of a noble 
being) in proportion as he co-operates with those objects. 
But if you take away religion, the individual remains in his 
own limited sphere ; the interests which he perceives around 
him, and his actual desires, bind him down. Mr. Spencer 
must not import into his theory the assumption of an interest 
on the part of the individual in the ends of nature, which in 
truth belongs to Theism and cannot be had without it. 

And, indeed, we cannot but think that a perception of the 
failure of his system to supply practical motive or practical 
guidance comes over Mr. Spencer at the last. The system 
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leads to an ‘ideal esis ‘of conten, formulating the Leena of 
the completely adapted man in the completely evolved society’ 
(p. 275). But for the ideal man in the ideal society, pleasure 
and morality will have become absolutely identified, and the 
rules of moral science needless. We perceive, therefore, that 
Mr. Spencer’s code of ethics is fully adapted only to those 
persons who need no code at all. 

What does he give to the actual man? A science, which, 
when used to interpret the phenomena of real societies in their 
transitional states, full of the miseries due to non-adaptation 
{which we may call pathological states), enables us to form 
approximately true conclusions respecting the nature of the 
abnormalities and the courses which most tend in the direction 
of the normal (p. 277). Now let us remember that every cir- 
cumstance in our environment which varies from the ideal 
environment, and every characteristic of our own organism 
different from the ideal organism, tends to make the ideal 
ethics so far inapplicable, and impose on us rules so different, 
that the ideal morality is actually immoral for us. It will be 
plain, then, that Mr. Spencer’s ethics are nearly as useless to 
the actual man, because of their inappropriateness to his cir- 
cumstances, as they were to the ideal man because of their 
needlessness. Although Mr. Spencer makes far too little of 
the difference between the actual and the ideal, yet he is too 
truthful wholly to conceal it; and the conclusion of his book 
derives from this circumstance the tone of failure of which we 
speak :— 

‘To what extent, under given circumstances, shall private welfare 
be subordinated to public welfare ?—a question to be answered after 
considering the importance of the end and the seriousness of the 
sacrifice. What benefit and what detriment wlll result from gratuitous 
aid yielded to another ?—a question in each case implying an esti- 
mate of probabilities. Is there any unfair treatment of sundry others 
involved by more than fair treatment of this one other? Up to what 
limit may help be given to the existing generation of the inferior, 
without entailing mischief on future generations of the superior? 
Evidently, to these and many kindred questions included in this 
division of relative ethics, approximately true answers only can be 
given. 

‘But though, here, absolute ethics, by the standard it supplies, 
does not greatly aid relative ethics, yet, as in other cases, it aids 
somewhat, by keeping before consciousness an ideal conciliation of 
the various claims involved ; and by suggesting the search for such 
compromise among them as shall not disregard any, but shall satisfy 
all to the greatest extent practicable.’ 


It will be remembered that the doctrine of the relativity of 
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all human knowledge is the very foundation of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. It would not, we think, be difficult to show that 
his conception of absolute ethics is liable (in spite of what he 
says at p. 258) to all the objections which he has himself 
brought against the possibility of knowing the absolute at all. 
The word ethics implies relativity, and that in no merely 
verbal sense, but so essentially that the phrase absolute ethics 
is a contradiction. And it is strange to find the philosophy 
which professes to found itself wholly upon ascertained facts 
taking refuge in an ideal and an absolute which never have 
been, and, we may add, never can be, presented to experience. 

It is with this impotent conclusion, however, that we are 
to ‘fill the vacuum’ left by the disappearance of the code of 
supernatural ethics! It is impossible for Christians to read 
this passage, in which Mr. Spencer confesses his inability 
fully to connect his ideal with the actual, and not remember 
how wonderfully their faith answers this very difficulty. 

In the character of our Lord Jesus Christ we have what 
the best men of every age have confessed to be the ideal of 
morality. Mr. Spencer himself hardly seems to claim any 
superiority for the ethics of his golden age in the dim future 
over those of Christianity ; he calls them (p. 257) ‘a rationalized 
version of its ethical principles.’ It must strike the mind of an 
evolutionist as an actual miracle that the perfect moral prin- 
ciples to which development tends should thus be not only 
proclaimed, but embodied, at so rudimentary a stage of moral 
evolution as that at which our Lord appeared. It is as if in 
the physical world a perfected man should have all at once 
appeared among the shell-fish or the birds. And what 
makes the thing more strange is, that this ideal instance of 
morality not only appeared, but maintained itself without 
making the demand, with which Mr. Spencer’s ideal man 
cannot dispense, of an ideal state of circumstances to sur- 
round it, and essayed the more difficult task of perfect beha- 
viour in the midst of all the’sins and miseries of the actual 
present. But what we now wish to point out is not the 
argument for Christianity derivable from this wonderful fact, 
but the moral significance to our souls of the recorded com- 
mands of our ideal man and the present spiritual contact, 
whereby he speaks with power and decision to men in every 
present circumstance of our life. Mr. Spencer must needs 
admit that, in this established communion of the ideal with the 
real, religion again supplies a most striking want in his system, 
and that conversely his claim to provide for the vacuum which 
the loss of religion leaves is completely vain. 
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It will be said, however, that while Mr. Spencer’s philo- 
sophy is powerless to fill the vacuum, it is at least effectual to 
cause it, and that if we accept his principles we must do 
without religion, be the consequences what they may. And 
to be sure if we admit the postulates of religion we must make 
considerable modifications in Mr. Spencer’s development of his 
system. The word Agnosticism, which (however disagreeable 
so negative a term must be to its author) expresses the popu- 
lar view of its nature, must cease to be applicable. But 
it is our deliberate opinion that the principles of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy are not properly or completely Agnostic.. They do 
not warrant that total exclusion of religion which he makes 
in working out its details, and Theists are but carrying out 
thoroughly ideas, to the truth of which a witness remains in 
the very basis upon which he sets out. 

Readers of the First Principles will remember that he 
founds his work upon the profession of making a reconciliation 
between religion and science, and recognizes the fact that the 
persistence of religion in history indicates a permanent neces- 
sity of thought. The essence of religion he there takes to 
consist in the acknowledgment of an unknowable power 
beneath humanity, and beneath all other things. 

It has been frequently pointed out that this description of 
the essence of religion is a contradiction. That which is 
known to exist cannot be unknowable, and the definitions 
of the philosophy therefore succeed but imperfectly in ex- 
cluding God from the range of human knowledge. And 
this original vice in the foundation prepares the way 
for contradictions and inconsistencies in the subsequent 
treatment of the religious question. According to the 
hypothesis, religion has its root and essence in our con- 
tact with the unknowable. But in the actual history of 
religious development, which is presented to us in the Przncz- 
ples of Sociology, we find religion persistently traced to the 
operation of phenomenal causes. The ghost theory, for 
instance, has nothing to do with the unknowable; it is the 
imagination of a phenomenon supposed to be known, and is 
therefore not what Mr. Spencer conceives to be essentially 
religion at all. On the other hand, there are a few passages 
here and there to be found through his work (and a larger 
number in that of his disciple and expositor, Mr. Fiske), in 
which we find a remembrance of the persistence which he 
originally assigned to religion, and the description which he 
gave of its real nature. Yet in these passages it will be found, 
as might have been expected, that the attempt to connect a 
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power purely unknowable with human things in any effective 
way is impossible ; to make his religion a reality Mr. Spencer 
has to apply phrases to it which imply the very points, the 
maintenance of which he condemns in the Theist. 

Instance the present work. We have certainly a right to 
expect in such a book some serious treatment of the religious 
question. The important influence of religion on morals in all 
past history is conceded by Mr. Spencer himself. It is 
impossible upon his own principles that this past influence of 
religion should be dissolved in a moment; the continuity of 
the moral history of mankind cannot be so broken, least of 
all by an evolutionist. And if the Cosmic moral system 
were what Mr. Fiske, speaking, as he believed, the mind of Mr. 
Spencer, described, religion or the order of the unknowable 
would (legitimately or not) play an important part in it. 
What place then do we find assigned to it by Mr. Spencer 
himself ? 

We put aside certain passages referring to the ghost theory ; 
that is to say, the notion that dead fathers and chiefs are ima- 
gined to watch over the interests of the family or tribe, and 
to become objects of superstitious fear to those whose con- 
sciences accuse them of offending such interests. It is really 
wonderful that Mr. Spencer should suppose this conception to 
have much part in the maintenance of any of the higher 
forms of supernatural belief; but at all events it has nothing 
to do with religion in his own chosen sense of that term. 
We can find but one passage in the whole book which refers 
to religion in this proper sense: namely, the following sentences 
from p. 171. ‘ The theological theory contains a part [of the 
truth]. If for the Divine will supposed to be supernaturally 
revealed, we substitute the naturally revealed end towards 
which the Power manifested throughout Evolution works : then, 
since Evolution has been, and is still, working towards the 
highest life, it follows that, conforming to those principles by 
which the highest life is achieved, is furthering that end.’ This 
passage appears to us hardly reconcilable with one to be found 
at p. 258, in which the ascription of rightness to the acts of 
the power manifested in phenomena is condemned ; for how 
can we know that right action in us coincides with the ends of 
the power unless we ascribe rightness to those ends. But at all 
events we call upon impartial readers to acknowledge that in 
the passage above quoted Agnosticism is surrendered. The 
contest between Agnostics and those who believe that some- 
thing can be known of God does not turn upon the question 
whether the method of revelation is natural or supernatural, 
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but upon the question whether there can be any revelation at 
all. And the doctrine here asserted by Mr. Spencer, of final 
causes or ends towards which the unknowable Power works, 
is the special object of reprobation to all opponents of reve- 
lation. Cana Power which, as Mr. Spencer here says, works 
towards a certain end, and, as he also says, reveals that end 
to us, be called the unknowable ? 

Thus religion claims for two reasons a place in Mr. 
Spencer’s moral system. First, positively ; the consciousness 
of the unknowable which he himself recognizes ought, if it 
exist at all, to obtain a place in our minds vastly larger than 
that which he assigns to it. And that he is dimly conscious 
of this appears from the fact that whenever he speaks of 
religion proper, he is forced to use expressions inconsistent 
with Agnosticism. Religion is something which Mr. Spencer 
and his school emphatically do not know what to do with. 
It demands a place in the scheme of belief by reason of their 
classification of the elements of our consciousness, and by 
reason of its existence in that past mental history of man- 
kind, from which they contend his future mental history must 
evolve. And yet they lay down a scheme of morality in 
which it is mockery to say that religion has any -place. 

And second, negatively ; for, as we have before shown, 
there are fatal deficiencies in Mr. Spencer's ethical theory 
considered in the light of a working system. These defects 
religion is exactly fitted to supply. It alone can give to the 
individual that interest in the due development of the whole 
which, in Mr. Spencer’s scheme, is an absolute moral necessity, 
but for which he provides no motive ; it alone can endow the 
ideal with reality, and make a bridge from the ideal to the 
actual, separated as these are by Mr. Spencer to a degree 
which deprives his moral teaching of any sure application to 
daily conduct. 

The religious believer is thus in possession of a principle 
which supplies Mr. Spencer’s defects, and follows out his 
germs of thought. And with this key in his hand he finds 
himself able to appreciate to the utmost the rich stores of 
ordered observation which this able work contains. No 
wonder that it should be so. Heathen thinkers, such as Aris- 
totle, have furnished a mass of moral observation with which 
no Christian moralist can dispense. What wonder then if a 
philosopher, who has had eighteen centuries of Christian pro- 
gress to furnish matter for his thought, should be able to 
provide us with rich suggestions, although the point from 
which we view them is different from his. 
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There is great grandeur in the conception of an evolution 
of morality ; of a connexion of all things among themselves, 
enabling us to perceive the same advancing principles in the 
unconscious action which preserves the life of the lowest crea- 
tures and in the highest specimens of human conduct. But 
the grandeur is certainly not diminished when we regard the 
whole as developed under the guidance of one Almighty Mind, 
and thus recognize the highest life as the end towards which 
the Power manifested throughout Evolution works. In 
religion alone do these expressions of Mr. Spencer receive 
a meaning. For religion does not attempt to see the 
highest life in that poor thing which earth, at its best, can 
furnish, or the Power manifested in evolution in a something 
which cannot manifest itself at all, and which, not being con- 
ceivable as intellect, cannot be said to pursue any end. Mr. 
Spencer’s prophecy of the final resolution of duty into happi- 
ness is distant and precarious indeed for men as he conceives 
their state. It has meaning for those who believe in a God, 
at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. The two 
admirable chapters entitled ‘Egoism versus Altruism’ and 
‘ Altruism versus Egoism’ state the antinomy of moral life, 
in which self-sacrifice and self-preservation present themselves 
alternately as the ruling law. But could a man secure the 
due reconciliation of these two views by deliberately turning 
in thought to the egoistic or altruistic side as need might seem 
to require? The Christian, in reading these chapters, cannot 
fail to remember how the same antinomy is found in sayings 
of our Lord ; who sometimes calls us to save our own souls 
at all costs, and sometimes to lose our lives and neglect our 
happiness in care for others. In Him altruism turns out to 
be the means of self-preservation, and egoism the road to 
absolute self-sacrifice: and in following His commands we 
find, without thinking of it, a perfect reconciliation between 
the two. But we do not believe that on any system which 
leaves man without an object of belief and obedience beyond 
himself, these principles can be preserved from practical 
conflict. 

We find ourselves quite prepared to recognize the power 
displayed in the four chapters in which Mr. Spencer considers 
successively the Physical, the Biological, the Psychological, 
and the Sociological view of conduct. It is very interesting 
to mark the fact that, as in the physical world the conduct of 
the lower creature is distinguished from that of the higher in 
having its successive portions feebly connected, so the same 
difference is to be observed between the immoral and the 
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moral among mankind. The one is ‘dissolute,’ the other 
self-restrained. At the same time that conduct becomes 
definite it ought to become varied in its spheres of activity ; 
therein also following out the physical law of progress in 
which heterogeneity of movement increases with coherence of 
structure. It were a tempting theme to enlarge upon the 
same principle in the history of the Church, and show how 
unity and organization go hand in hand with true liberty and 
varied activity. 

This is what Mr. Spencer terms the physical view. We 
doubt whether he is justified by his own principles in sepa- 
rating these particular stages of Evolution from those which 
follow, and confining to them the term physical. His system 
is consistently from beginning to end a physical system. The 
principles upon which the developments called biological or 
metaphysical proceed are, according to him, no less physical 
than those which guide the structural changes of the bodies 
of animals and their functions. But suffering the classification 
to pass for convenience’ sake, we feel quite certain that when 
Mr. Spencer offers these physical changes as the models of 
moral conduct he is entering a region which does not properly 
belong to the physical view at all. It is quite true that con- 
duct as experienced consists of changes recognized by touch, 
sight, and hearing. But this does not constitute it physical, 
unless the motives and powers which direct it are physical too. 
Now the power of choice and moral preference are certainly 
not physical unless everything be so. If Mr. Spencer bids us 
make our conduct definite but heterogeneous, he is really 
taking a moral, not a physical, view, even though the result of 
obedience to his advice may be seen in physical facts. 

This illegitimate introduction of moral principles into what 
professes to be a physical view is curiously exemplified in the 
following sentences: ‘Evolution in conduct is like all other 
evolution towards equilibrium. I do not mean that it is to- 
wards the equilibrium reached at death, though this is of course 
the final state which the evolution of the highest man has in 
common with all lower evolution; but I mean that it is to- 
wards a moving equilibrium.’ But what right has Mr. Spencer 
to mean this? What right has he, while professing to take a 
merely physical view, to make a break in the course of evolu- 
tion at the arbitrary point of the moving equilibrium, instead 
of that of death, which is the real physical end ? The physical 
view knows no distinctions between life and death. it holds 
its relentless way alike through movement and life or rest 
and death ; and in order to aim at, or even to recognize, the 
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moving equilibrium instead of that of death, we must call in 
higher principles than the physical. 

But, in truth, what we observe in this chapter is but one 
striking instance of a great primary difficulty which attends 
Mr. Spencer’s system in its moral aspect, and with which we 
cannot find him to have ever seriously dealt. His system is, 
as we have above remarked, essentially physical. He makes 
it his boast that he recognizes causation. Everything hangs 
together. Nothing could be otherwise than it is. By what 
alchemy, then, can this rigid and relentless physical Calvinism 
be turned into a moral system? What room can be found in 
it for choice and the power of free will? Who can be any- 
thing but what the progress of Evolution has made him, or do 
anything but that which necessarily follows from the nature 
of his organism and that of his environment? How can the 
laws which we find invariably ruling in the physical world 
become, in regard to our conduct, if not rules which we can 
reverse, yet, at least, rules over which we have a certain power 
to set them in operation, and choose whether we shall submit 
to this one or to that? And how can we hasten or delay by 
any action of ours the inevitable ends to which Evolution is 
tending ? 

If we do possess such a power of will and choice, then the 
chain of Mr. Spencer’s physical causation is broken, and a 
power has place in the world which he does not recognize. 
But if, on the other hand, we have no such power, what ethical 
help does he suppose to be derivable from his book! It can- 
not endow us with powers which the nature of things forbids 
tous. It should confess itself to be a physical treatise or 
natural history of man; calling us to admire in the depart- 
ment of human conduct the. imposing development of those 
same unvarying principles which rule from the first alike in 
the inanimate and animate world. But a book of this sort 
plainly claims a merely intellectual interest. It has no prac- 
tical power and no title to the name Data of Ethics. 
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ART. VI—MISSION AND JURISDICTION; THE 
PRIMITIVE RULE AND THE ROMAN USUR- 
PATION. 


. Truthfulness and Ritualism. By ORBY SHIPLEY. First 
and Second Series. (London, 1880.) 

. A Specimen of Recent Anglican Controversy with Rome. A 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. By ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Privately printed 
for the Writer. (London, 1880.) 

. Anglican Furisdiction: Is it Valid? A Letter to a 
Friend. By J. D. BREEN, O.S.B. (London, 1880.) 

. Tortura Torti: Sive ad Matthei Torti librum responsio. 
Auctore LANCELOTO ANDREWES, Wintoniensi Episcopo. 
(Oxonii, M.DCCCLI.) 

. De Libertate Ecclesiasticd. By ISAAC CASAUBON. Ap- 
pendix 6 to Hickes’s Treatises on the Christian Priest- 
hood. (Oxford, 1848.) 

. On the Dignity of the Episcopal Order. .By GEORGE 
HickEs, D.D., Dean of Worcester. (Sect. VI.: On 
the Mutual Relations of the Spiritual and Temporal 
Powers.) (Oxford, 1847.) 

. The Rule of Conscience. By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromorg. (Chapter IV. : 
Of the Power of the Church, &c. &c. (London, 1828.) 

. Of -the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By RICHARD 
HooKER. Book VIII. (Oxford, 1850.) 

9. The Royal Supremacy not an Arbitrary Authority, but 
Limited by the Laws of the Church, of which Kings are 
Members. By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. (Oxford, 
1850.) 


WE have long noticed that, when an Anglican of any literary 
faculty is so far misguided as to go over to the Roman Com- 
munion, the very first thing he does after his perversion is 
consummated is to write a book, or at least a pamphlet, 
against the Anglican Church. Conscious, no doubt, of being 
looked upon with some degree of suspicion as a neophyte 
by his new co-religionists, he rushes into print by way of 
proving to himself, as well as to them, that he is in earnest in 
his new beliefs. Mr. Orby Shipley affords to us another 
example of thistendency. Under the title of Truthfulness and 
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Ritualism he has published a kind of answer to Dr. Littledale’s 
‘Reply’ to the Abbé Martin. The excuse which he puts for- 
ward for extending to that considerable body of persons, who 
may be more or less fairly called Ritualists, an accusation of 
untruthfulness which could, it would seem, apply only to the 
one person who had written the ‘Reply,’ is that this latter 
had been adopted and republished as a pamphlet by the 
English Church Union. Thereupon Mr. Orby Shipley takes 
the very odd course of addressing a series of letters, not to 
Dr. Littledale himself, who was, it might have been thought, 
the person from whom explanations should have been asked ; 
but to the President of the English Church Union ; nor even 
to him direct, but through the pages of the Zad/et newspaper ; 
a kind of vicarious pistol fire, which will remind our readers 
of the triangular duel which they have no doubt laughed over 
in the pages of A/idshipman Easy. 

The ‘Letters’ are, as is very natural, more occupied with 
Mr. Orby Shipley himself than with the ostensible subject on 
which he is writing. What was his own position when the 
‘Reply’ appeared, and what the effect produced by it upon 
him ; what fe knows of Dr. Littledale, and what were zs rela- 
tions to Dr. Littledale in time past, are matters upon which 
the reader is informed at considerable, and as it seems to us 
(but really it is no affair of ours) at needless, length. 

The second series alone consists of 262 pages, occupied 
mostly by small and carping arguments in arrest of judgment, 
urged with much (perhaps excusable) heat and asperity, and 
with a verbosity of which, having read through the pamphlet 
from the first page to the last, we can speak feelingly. The 
writer makes a petty point, of small importance, here and 
there ; but the result, it seems to us, must be to establish the 
general correctness of the inculpated publication. Having 
said this, we do not propose to concern ourselves further with 
Mr. Shipley, with the quarrel he has taken up, or with the 
several pamphlets of a controversial character which he has 
issued ; for, upon the whole, we think the liberating of Mr, 
Shipley’s mind likely to be the chief result of their publication. 

Unfortunately, however, the Anglican Church is con- 
sidered fair game by every Roman controversialist. We turn, 
therefore, to another assailant. Mr. J. D. Breen, O.S.B., has 
recently made an apparently gratuitous attack upon her 
ministry in a pamphlet entitled Anglican Furisdiction : Is it 
Valid? We do not think it worth while to complain of this: 
for if, as will be seen, we think his argument illusory, we do 
not find it uncivil or ungentlemanlike in tone; and it even 
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shows to advantage beside some attacks upon Anglican 
Orders with which we have dealt of late. 

He takes a somewhat novel ground of objection. Abandon- 
ing the old ‘ Nag’s Head’ cavil, which we suppose is by this 
time riddled so full of holes that even a Roman disputant is 
ashamed of it, he finds a new ground of attack in the argu- 
ment that even if Parker’s consecrators were in Episcopal 
orders, and so able to impart to him the character of a bishop 
as regards order, yet that, as not one of them was actually in 
possession of a see, they could not have any claim to give 
mission and jurisdiction ; or, as he words it, ‘to any authority 
to appoint him the Archbishop of Canterbury as regards 
jurisdiction. But this alleged disability is with him a mere 
argumentum ad invidiam, and not in the least essential to his 
argument ; since, according to his view, the same inability 
would attach to any bishop whatsoever, except the Pope, to 
whom alone the power to bestow ‘jurisdiction’ really 
belongs. 

His thesis is naturally, therefore, that the Anglican priest- 
hood have no ‘ ecclesiastical jurisdiction,’ which he apparently 
regards as something given apart from Holy Orders and in 
some different way ; and the absence of it, he thinks, renders 
the spiritual acts of the Anglican priest ‘not only wxlaw/fudl, 
but even zzvalid’ It is true that this assertion is apparently 
confined to the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction. But it is 
plain that the ministration of each of the Sacraments is in 
some sense an act of jurisdiction ; for they may be granted or 
denied by the individual priest, and the decision, whether of 
the two it shal! be, must be made by an exercise of judgment, 
in other words, of jurisdiction. Absolution admits to the 
Eucharist ; a refusal to absolve would exclude from com- 
municating. To suppose, then, a priest possessed of the power 
to perform valid sacraments, and yet unable authoritatively 
to admit (by ‘loosing ’), or to exclude (by ‘binding,’ dyenre, 
S. Matt. xviii. 18), any person whatever, because of a want of 
‘jurisdiction, is a conception inconsistent with itself. 

It is clear, therefore, that the two powers are essential 
parts of the same sacerdotal commission, and that the pro- 
posal to separate them, so as to make ‘jurisdiction’ the sub- 
ject of a supplementary commission, the want of which 
invalidates the previous one, or makes the exercise of it 
unlawful, is no part of the original and primitive doctrine 
respecting Holy Orders, but a modification of it, made in far 
later times, and, as we shall endeavour to show, in the inte- 
rests of the Roman see. 
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It pare aes the acknowledgment, that if there be saath 
a separate power of jurisdiction, distinguishable zz radice from 
Holy Order, and 7f no one has the power to confer it but 
the Pope, then the Anglican clergy are out of court. But 
these are assumptions, not demonstrated facts. Such, how- 
ever, is Mr. Breen’s contention; and this contention he sup- 
ports by a quotation from S. Thomas Aquinas, of which we 
think we have some reason to complain, since, by its omis- 
sions, it makes that great theologian apparently express an 
opinion the exact opposite to his intention. Mr. Breen thus 
renders him on p. 7 :— 


‘S. Thomas, with his usual lucidity, says—“ Spiritual power is 
twofold ; one sacramental, the other jurisdictional. That is sacra- 
mental which is bestowed by any consecration ; but all consecrations 
of the Church are permanent as long as the matter remains which is 
consecrated, and therefore such power continues in its essence in a 
man who has received it by consecration as long as he lives, whether 
he fall into schism or heresy. . . . But jurisdictional power is 
that which is conferred by the concession of man, and therefore 
such power does not inhere permanently.”’ 


Here Mr. Breen stops; and we are supposed to have 
obtained S. Thomas’ deliberate opinion on the point. But 


we will supply the sentences which Mr. Breen has adroitly 
omitted, and it will be seen that S. Thomas’ opinion is not 
fairly represented by the portion he has quoted. The passage 
is in Pars II. 2, quest. 39, articul. 3 :— 


‘Respondeo dicendum, quod duplex est spiritualis potestas, una 
quidem sacramentalis, alia jurisdictionalis. Sacramentalis quidem 
potestas est qu per aliquam consecrationem confertur. Omnes 
autem consecrationes Ecclesiz sunt immobiles, manente re que 
consecratur ; sicut etiam patet in rebus inanimatis: nam altare 
semel consecratum non consecratur iterum, nisi fuerit dissipatum. 
Et ideo talis potestas secundum suam essentiam remanet in homine 
qui per consecrationem eam est adeptus, quamdiu vivit, sive in schisma 
sive in heeresim labatur. 

‘Quod patet ex hoc quod rediéns ad Ecclesiam non iterum con- 
secratur. Sed quia potestas inferior non debet exire in actum, nisi 
secundum quod movetur a potestate superiori, ut etiam in rebus 
naturalibus patet ; inde est quod tales usum potestatis amittunt, ita 
scilicet quod non liceat eis sua potestate uti. Si samen usi fucrint, 
ecoriim potestas effectum habet in sacramentalibus ; quia in his homo 
non operatur nisi sicut instrumentum Dei; unde effectus sacramentales 
non excluduntur propter culpam quamcunque conferentis sacramentum. 

‘ Potestas autem jurisdictionalis est quz ex simplici injunctione 
hominis confertur ; et talis potestas non immobiliter adheeret.’ ! 


? Volum. vii. p. 569. 
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The restored passages, it will be seen, convey a meaning 
totally different to that given by Mr. Breen and required by 
his argument. 

Thus, it will be noticed, S. Thomas declares that even 
those ‘in schism or in heresy, if rightly ordained, have 
and retain valid sacraments: ‘eorum potestas effectum habet 
in sacramentalibus.’ We do not at all admit, but strongly 
deny and repudiate, the supposition that the English Church 
has fallen ‘sive in schisma sive in hzresim,’ as Mr. Breen im- 
plies by his quotation ; but even were it so, it is evident that 
the case would be covered by the dictum of S. Thomas, which, 
though not in itself decisive, is properly and justly of much 
weight. The importance of these suppressed sentences, and 
the fairness of suppressing them, will be at once apparent if 
we recall that Mr. Breen asserts that ‘besides valid orders, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is also necessary, and that its ab- 
sence renders the administration of the sacrament of penance 
not only unlawful, but also invalid”! And, in proof of this 
statement, he has adduced the passage from S. Thomas 
quoted above. 

On reference to the original, we find that in the sentences 
which Mr. Breen suppressed, and which we have restored, 
S. Thomas expressly excepts sacraments, ‘ sacramentales 
effectus,’ from his former statement, and asserts (and that 
twice over) that valid sacraments follow from due ordination 
of those who minister them: ‘corum potestas effectum habet 
in sacramentalibus ;’ and again, ‘ effectus sacramentales non ex- 
cluduntur propter culpam quamcunque conferentis sacramentum. 
Could anything be clearer than this statement ? 

To hinder a possible objection, we will quote again from 
S. Thomas,? ‘ Convenienter ponuntur septem Ecclesiz sacra- 
menta : Baptismus, Confirmatio, Eucharistia, Panitentia, Ordo, 
Matrimonium, Extrema Unctio.’ 

Or, to put the matter syllogistically :— 

S. Thomas excepts from his former statement, sacraments ; 

S. Thomas reckons Penance to be a sacrament; 

Therefore, S. Thomas excepts Penance from his former 

statement. 
That is to say, we find Mr. Breen’s witness testifying to exactly 
the opposite view to that for the support of which he was cited. 

No doubt Mr. Breen may have thought that Anglicans 
knew nothing of the text of S. Thomas. We beg leave to 
undeceive him. 

1 
2 Summa Theologica, pars iii. quest. LXV. art. 1, Conclus. 
VOL. XIL—NO. XXII. DD 
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But what are we to think of Mr. Breen’s way of quoting 
his author? Can it be possible that he had not read the 
entire passage, or are we to see here another instance of that 
‘fides Punica’ which Roman controversialists so often think 
good enough for their opponents ; and of the persistent ‘ bad 
faith’ of which Dr. Littledale makes so caustic a mention ? 

No doubt his next quotation from ‘the great theologian, 
Suarez,’ is more to his purpose: for Ze holds expressly that 
jurisdiction is ‘a certain participation of the Papal power,’ 
and is conferred, ot by consecration, but by the grant of the 
Pope alone ; so that ‘the validity of acts of spiritual authority 
on the part of a bishop depends rather upon the validity of 
his jurisdiction than upon the validity of his order, the former 
being, moreover, independent of the latter, not flowing from 
it, and having its source elsewhere.’ This is in entire har- 
mony with that later theory of Roman writers, which makes 
the Episcopate to be no distinct order, properly speaking ; 
the Pope being sole and universal Bishop, and the diocesan 
bishops only his local delegates, clothed by him with a minute 
portion of his authority, which is revocable at wiil. Naturally 
therefore they seek, as here, to depress the power of Order, 
which is not derived from the Pope, and to elevate the power 
of jurisdiction which, according to their theory, is so derived. 

But it is, clear that the quotation from Suarez can in no 
way strengthen the argument as a matter of authority: since 
it is a mere ex-post-facto assertion, made at a time so late! as 
to be nothing more than a mere zfse dixit ; and, moreover, 
like the anti-Anglican work of the same author, Defensio 
Fidei Catholice et Apostolice adversus Anglicane Secte 
Errores, made with a controversial purpose. The endeavour 
is to erect a supreme jurisdiction for the Bishop of Rome over 
the whole Church upon the ruins of all lesser authorities. 
We need hardly recall to the recollection of any amongst 
our readers that this is the aim ceaselessly pursued by the 
Ultramontane party in the Roman Church, nor how it has 
succeeded by degrees in pushing this very dogma of the 
Papal supremacy into the position of the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis Ecclesie. That position once granted, all the other 
parts of their system of doctrine follow logically, and cannot 
be successfully rebutted. We propose to challenge both 
the propositions which Suarez asserted, and upon which 
Mr. Breen’s argument rests. Readers of history hardly 
need to be told that the Bishop of Rome was never asked 





























1 Francis Suarez was one of the early members of the Jesuit order 
and lived from A.D. 1548 to A.D, 1617. 
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to give either mission or jurisdiction to anybody for the 
first six centuries of the Christian era; that his usurped 
authority grew up afterwards within definable limits of time, 
by successive degrees, and asa result of causes which can 
be named and measured; while throughout the Eastern 
Church it was never at any time recognized. What the far 
smaller and weaker patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople did for many ages, and con- 
tinue to do to this day, that cannot, it would seem, be 
a breach either of Catholic orthodoxy or Primitive prac- 
tice, and may safely be followed by the great Patriarchate of 
Canterbury in the nineteenth century, far surpassing, as it 
does, either of those mentioned in learning and influence. 
We shall, then, ask the indulgence of our readers while we 
go at somewhat greater length into the matter, and inquire 
whether the assailant has not in fact shown some misappre- 
hension of the subject with which he has volunteered to 
deal. 

Our endeavour will be to show: (1) That Holy Order, and 
Jurisdiction, so far from being separate and essentially distinct, 
are intimately connected parts of the same ministerial com- 
mission, so that the one cannot be conferred ‘without also 
imparting a right to the other; and that this was the original 
view. (2) That the opposite view grew up in later times, in 
the course of the endeavour to find a doctrinal foothold for 
the newly fabricated doctrine of the supreme authority of the 
, Pope over all bishops, particularly over metropolitans. 

Mission, or vocation, in an ecclesiastical sense, is, we take 
it, the communication of spiritual authority ; and is more 
exactly defined as the power given to bishops and priests to 
preach, absolve, and administer the Sacraments. It is thus, 
in origine, inseparable from the sacerdotal character, and is in 
every case conferred when that is conferred. « It constitutes 
in itself a call to minister, and bestows a yapaxrip' which 
cannot be effaced. Though the bishop is the instrument of 
bestowing it, he cannot recall it. It cannot be extinguished 
by either ecclesiastical or civil authority, though by degrada- 
tion the former may forbid a particular bishop or priest to 
exercise the sacerdotal ydpiopa ; and therefore it is that acts 
of such degraded clergy have always been held valid, 
although irregular. 

Jurisdiction requires to be separately considered, 


1 See Sum. Theol. pars iii. quest. LXIII. art. vi. where we have: 
‘ Per hec tria sacramenta character imprimitur, scilicet per baptismum, 
confirmationem, e¢ ordinem. 


DD2 
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It is defined as being either Aadbitual or actual. Habitual 
jurisdiction is the immediate result of ordination or consecra- 
tion. It, like J/zsszon, cannot be separated from the ‘ordinis 
potestas:’ it is in fact practically ¢#e commission, in which 
Ordination consists, of exercising the sacerdotal facu/tas and 
doing all sacerdotal acts (or episcopal, as the case may be) in 
any part of the world, by virtue of this commission simply. 
Thus S. Thomas Aquinas seems to identify the two, speaking 
of ‘episcopi potestatem a@ guo sacerdos jurisdictionem susct- 
peret ad ligandum et ad solvendum.’! 

Such is the theoretical basis of spiritual jurisdiction. 
When, however, actual jurisdiction is considered, the aspect 
of the matter is otherwise. The supposed case of spiritual 
functionaries, bishops or priests, free to exercise their ministry 
wherever it shall please them so to do, without any restraint 
whatever, is never realized in practice, for the simple reason that 
the Church Catholic is an organized body. No bishop can 
properly be consecrated as ‘unattached :’ every one was ori- 
ginally consecrated to some particular see ; and only because 
that see was at the moment vacant. His ‘habitual ’ jurisdic- 
tion, therefore, although theoretically universal, was in practice 
(actualiter) limited to one special spot. With this agree the 
words of S. Cyprian, when writing to Pope Stephen :-— 


‘Idcirco enim, frater charissime, copiosum corpus est sacerdotum 
concordiz mutuz glutino atque unitatis vinculo copulatum, ut si quis 
ex collegio nostro hzresim facere et gregem Christi lacerare et vastare 
tentaverit, subveniant czeteri, et quasi pastores utiles et misericordes 
oves dominicas in gregem colligant. . . . Mam etsi pastores 
multi sumus, unum tamen gregem pascimus, et oves universas, quas 
Christus sanguine suo et passione quesivit, colligere et fovere debe- 
mus.’ ? 


He says much the same thing in a well-known passage of 
his treatise, ‘De Unitate Ecclesiz :’—‘ Epzscopatus unus est, 
cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur. * 

And who does not remember S. Jerome’s impassioned and 
rhetorical protestation in his ‘ Epistle to Evagrius ?’— 


‘Nec altera Romanz urbis ecclesia, altera totius orbis estimanda 
est. . . . Ubicunque fuerit episcopus, sive Rome, sive Eugubii, 
sive Constantinopoli, sive Rhegii, sive Alexandriz, sive Tanis : 
ejusdem meriti, ejusdem est sacerdotii.’ 4 


The point we are endeavouring thus to emphasize is this : 
that in the view of the Primitive Church jurisdiction was con- 


1 Summa Theologica, quest. XL. art. iv. 


2 Ep. xvii. 5 p. 150, ed. Pamel. * Ep, 35. 
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veyed simultaneously with consecration; and that the Epi- 
scopal commission was held to be such as essentially to convey 
it. The assignment to the newly consecrated bishop of a 
particular see was not something superadded to the original 
commission, but, in fact, a /zmitation of it. The early Church 
knew nothing of Monsignori in episcopal orders or of bishops 
in partibus. Every bishop submitted, in the act of his conse- 
cration, to this definite circumscription of his activity, which 
rendered that local which was originally universal, and under 
the altered conditions of the Church substituted the command 
to labour, as a general rule, in one individual wapoixia only 
of a vast and organized system of dioceses and provinces 
for the originally general and undefined commission to the 
Apostles, ‘go ye zuto all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’ 

It is an emphatic evidence of the universality and primitive 
date of this custom, which gave to bishop, priest, or deacon 
their post of official duty, by conferring their mission and juris- 
diction in the very act of consecration or ordination, and 
which refused altogether to consecrate or ordain unless such 
a post was waiting the ministrations of the ordinand, that 
ordination was known in the Western Church as. /ocalis ord:- 
natio, and the clergy were termed /ocales. And it was the 
same in the East: for the Council of Chalcedon, A.D..451, 
forbade, in its sixth canon, any to be ordained absolutely, 
aTroNeNupévos, i.e. without a title. Similar prohibitions were 
repeated by many Councils: and we find even a Pope going 
so far as to say that such ordinations were null and void: 
‘vana est habenda ordinatio, que nec loco fundata est, nec 
auctoritate munita.’! The case of the chorepiscopi in France 
in the eighth and ninth centuries tells in the same direction, 
and it was because this rule had been disregarded in their 
consecration that the entire class were finally recognized only 
as presbyters. 

It is clear, then, that the early belief was that the giving 
of both mission and jurisdiction was completed in the act of 
consecration, and that no further ‘mission’ or authority of 
any kind was needed or was given during the first six or 
seven centuries of the Christian era. But during the latter 
part of that period there was growing up, step by step, from 
various Causes, a power in the See of Rome, which at length 
altogether subverted the provincial system of government 
under which the whole Church had up to that time been ruled. 


1 Leon. Papa Epist. ad Rustic. 82, ¢. 1. 
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Originally the ordination even of metropolitans, still more 
certainly of ordinary diocesan bishops, had taken place 
without the least reference to the See of Rome or demand 
for the grant of ‘ mission’ or jurisdiction (facu/tas) from the 
Pope. In the East and in Africa they were confirmed and 
consecrated by the Exarch or Patriarch ; in the West, by the 
other bishops of the province. 

But when the See of Rome came to assert a general juris- 
diction over the whole Church, it interfered with the peaceful 
working of this system by claiming a veto over the election 
of any metropolitan, which it exercised by granting or refusing 
the pallium to the metropolitan elect. First of all, we find 
Pope Siricius (A.D. 385-A.D. 398) asserting authority over the 
whole province of Illyricum and claiming to control the 
election of bishops.'. About the middle of the sixth century, 
the authority of the Popes was so augmented in Italy itself 
that they were appealed to to confirm the elections of the 
Archbishops of Milan : a city which in earlier times had stead- 
fastly maintained its ecclesiastical independence as metropolis 
of the Italic provinces, in distinction from the Roman 
or suburbicarian provinces, which were from the first allowed 
to be (by a curious and typical transfer of ideas from the 


Empire to the Church ; for the pretor urbanus, or later, the 
prefectus urbi, had authority over these districts)? under the 


' Hallam (A/iddle Ages, chap. vii. p. 420) apparently puts this Pope 
ten years, at least, too early. 

* ¢ By the constitution of the Church, such at least as it became in the 
fourth century, its divisions being arranged in conformity to those of the 
Empire, every province ought to have its metropolitan, and every vicariate 
its ecclesiastical exarch or primate. The Bishop of Rome presided in 
the latter capacity over the Roman vicariate, comprehending southern 
Italy, and the three chief Mediterranean islands. But, as it happened, 
none of the ten provinces forming this division had any metropolitan, so 
that the Popes exercised all metropolitical functions within them, such as 
the consecrations of bishops, the convocation of synods, the ultimate 
decision of appeals, and many other sorts of authority. 

‘ These provinces are sometimes called the Roman patriarchate ; the 

3ishop of Rome having always been reckoned one, generally indeed the 

first, of the patriarchs ; each of whom was at the head of all the metro- 
politans within its limits, but without exercising those privileges which by 
the ecclesiastical constitution appertained to the latter. Though the 
Roman patriarchate, properly so called, was comparatively very small 
in extent, it gave its chief, for the reason mentioned, advantages in point 
of authority which the others did not possess.’—Hallam (Middle Ages, 
chap. vii.). 

‘The four great Patriarchs, says so keen a controversialist as the 
[Roman] Bishop Doyle (Zz/, vol. i. p. 184), ‘had afterwards a discre- 
tionary power to appoint bishops within their respective jurisdictions,’ 
and ‘ this power is stili retained in the East with some modifications.’ It 
is true that he adds ‘subject, however, to the control of the Pope !? 
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catitanted jestediation of the Bishop of Rome. The Aves: 
bishops of Milan, on the contrary, were consecrated up to this 
time by the Bishop of Aquileia, as the Bishops of Aquileia 
were in turn consecrated, from time to time, by him of Milan.! 

But now all this was changed, and a similar change was 
proceeding in France. It is evident from the fifth and sixth 
canons of the second Council of Arles (A.D. 451), and the 
seventh of the second of Orleans (A.D. 533), that up to this 
time both bishops and metropolitans were confirmed and 
consecrated by the bishops of the province and not by 
the Pope. But we find Pelagius II. sending a pallium, about 
A.D. 580, to the Archbishop of Arles as perpetual vicar of the 
Roman See in Gaul. Gregory I. had made similar grants to 
other bishops, not without occasional inconveniences, as may 
be conjectured from a hint given by this Pope to John, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, a prelate whom he had thus decorated, 
and who persisted in wearing this coveted ornament at other 
times than during Divine service ; ‘extra Missarum tempus.’ 
The Pope admonishes him in language which is by no means 
without fitness and beauty : 


‘Decorari pallio volumus, forsan moribus indecori, dum nihil in 
cpiscopali cervice splendidius fulget quam humilitas. Oportet igitur 


fraternitatem tuam, si honores suos sibi quibuslibet argumentis 
stabili proposuit mente defendere, aut generalitatis usum ex non 
scripto sequi, aut ex scriptis privilegiis se tueri. Quod si postremo 
nihil horum est, aliis metropolitanis hujus te preebere nolumus: prie- 
sumptionis exemplum ’—(Ep. 54). 


The history of Wilfrid of York (A.D. 664 to A.D. 709) 
touches us in England more nearly. If it serves to show how 
the warring passions of men in all parts of Christendom, and 
the admitted want of a mediator in the disputes about 
ecclesiastical matters which were constantly occurring, caused 
the appellate authority of the Roman See to be continually 
augmented, it shows also how it might be, and was successfully, 
resisted when the spiritual and temporal rulers of a particular 
country were united in a steady determination not to give 
way to it. Canon Bright’s words, in summing up this con- 
troversy, are as true as they are suggestive :-— 

‘For all the big words about obedience to Papal mandates, the 
mandates of Agatho, of Benedict, and of Sergius were of obeyed ; 
the liberty of decision conc eded by John VI. to a Northumbrian 


Synod was used in such a manner as Wilfrid himself had in some 
sense foreseen, when he intimated that his full claim might be more 


‘ Bingham (book ix. ch. 1). 
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than Northumbrian authorities would grant. Bede says, indeed, in 
one place, that he was “received again to the prelacy of his own 
church ;” but in another he explains that this church was Hexham, 
and that when Wilfrid, “ after his long exile,” was restored to this 
bishopric, John, on the death of Bosa, was placed in the see of 
York.’ 


‘From a purely Roman point of view, the settlement was some- 
what of an impotent conclusion ; an ardent supporter of Roman 
claims would be disappointed at such a result of reiterated Papal 
decisions, although he might console himself by the reflection that if 
Wilfrid had not, in effect, secured all that he had once hoped for, 
his protracted cause had at least familiarized his fellow-churchmen 
with the thought of appeals to the Apostolic See. His pertinacity 
had not led to any immediate and brilliant success; but it had 
formed a precedent which might under favourable auspices be pro- 
ductive of greater things hereafter ’—(p. 414). 


The consecration of Archbishop Theodore at Rome, by 
Pope Vitalian in A.D. 668, however it may be thought to have 
been brought about indirectly by a combination of circum- 
stances, must necessarily have had great weight as a precedent." 

A third Englishman, however, Winfrid, or, as he is better 
known, S. Boniface, did more than either to extend the Papal 
prerogative in this direction. At a synod of French and 
German bishops held at Frankfort * in A.D. 742, and presided 
over by Boniface in his capacity of Legate of the Roman See, 
it was enacted that all metropolitans should request the 
pallium from the Pope, and should follow his directions in all 
things. ‘Decrevimus,’ says S. Boniface himself, in reporting 
this great step to Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘in 
nostro synodali conventu et confessi sumus fidem Catholicam, 
et unitatem et subjectionem Romane ecclesiz fine tenus 
servare, S. Petro et vicario ejus velle subjici, metropolitanos 
pallia ab illa sede quzrere, et per omnia precepta S. Petri 
canonice sequi.’ Such a thoroughgoing profession of obedience 
was of course graciously accepted. The Popes at once 


1 Canon Bright is apparently not quite accurate when he speaks of 
Theodore’s accession to the Episcopate as (Early English Church 
History, p. 221) ‘this memorable consecration, which was to furnish a 
new stock for the transmission of the Episcopate to the English Church 
through distant generations ;’ for Archbishop Theodore’s line of consecra- 
tion did, by a singular series of coincidences, die out in almost every 
instance, in his own lifetime, and the present succession of the English 
Church appears to descend from Archbishop Brihtwald, his successor 
(consecrated by Godwine, Archbishop of Lyons, A.D. 693). See Stubbs, 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 4. 

* It is sometimes said to have been held at Ratisbon or Augsburg. 
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construed it to mean a promise of obedience to be given 
before receiving the pall, which, at first voluntarily offered, 
was at length extorted as a customary right; and by one of 
the later Popes (Gregory VII., A.D. 1073-1080) changed into 
an oath of fealty. We ought not to pass over without notice 
the fact that Gratian has, with his usual uncritical want of 
discrimination, inserted in his Decretum a canon purporting 
to have been promulgated by Pope Pelagius I., who sat 
A.D. §55-561.! 

But such a canon is an anachronism in the highest degree, 
and although republished in the improved and corrected 
edition of Gregory XIII. in 1580, with no more caution than 
a minus evidenter, may safely be disregarded as spurious. It 
is, indeed, remarked by historians, in reference to this incident 
in the career of S. Boniface, that he had anticipated the 
system of Isidore, and almost rendered the False Decretals, a 
century later, unnecessary.” 

It has therefore an important bearing upon our subject. 
Gfroérer may, indeed, assert more than the facts warrant in his 
theory that the only, or at least the chief, purpose of the 
compilation of this vast fraud was to lessen the power of the 
metropolitans. But undoubtedly the appearance of these 
large and far-reaching claims to authority for the Popes threw 
the metropolitans far into the shade. They became the 
creatures of Rome, dependent on the Papal authority for the 
bestowal of the pallium, and obliged to take an oath of fealty 
before that was granted. Without the grant of this decora- 
tion, the position of the most powerful Churchman would have 
been fatally insecure. The pallium, indeed, speedily became 


1 ¢Quisquis metropolitanus ultra tres menses consecrationis suz ad 
fidem suam exponendam palliumque suscipiendum ad Apostolicam sedem 
non miserit, commissa sibi careat dignitate, sitque metropolitanis aliis 
licentia, post secundam et tertiam commonitionem, viduatis ecclesiis cum 
consilio Romani Pontificis ordinando episcopos subvenire.’—Decret. 
Grat. Pars Prima, Dist. C. 

* The forgery of Benedict Levita of Mentz (if it Were he) would 
require a volume of itself for its full discussion. To estimate correctly 
the degree in which the False Decretals assisted the aggrandisement of 
the Roman See would probably be altogether impossible ; but it can 
hardly be overstated, whilst without great carefulness of thought we shall 
be sure to uaderstate its influence altogether. 

3 Some of the metropolitans, it would seem, accepted these newly 
discovered decretals somewhat rashly, and without fully understanding 
the effect which they would have. Even so distinguished a man as 
Hincmar, Archbishop and Metropolitan of Rheims, appears to have done 
this. What they really meant was speedily brought home to him by his 
being forced by their authority to permit an appeal to the Pope by a 
suffragan bishop of his province, whom he, with a provincial synod, had 
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more than an ornament. One of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Stigand, did not succeed in at once obtaining it, because 
of the irregularity of his appointment, the see not having 
been canonically vacant. When at length he did succeed in 
grasping the coveted honour, his success did him as much 
harm as his previous failure: for he sought and obtained it 
from an anti-Pope, Benedict X. Mr. Froude! well states what 
the consequences were: 


‘Both before and after this irregular investiture men seem to have 
avoided recourse to him for the performance of any great ecclesi- 
astical rite. Most of the Bishops of his province were, during his 
incumbency, consecrated by other hands. Even Harold himself, 
politically his firm friend, preferred the ministry of other Prelates in 
the two great ecclesiastical ceremonies of his life, the consecration of 
Waltham, and his own coronation. One of our chroniclers, not 
indeed the most patriotic of their number, distinctly and significantly 
denies Stigand’s right to be calléd Archbishop.’ 


How great was the significance which it came at length to 
bear, may be seen from Spelman’s statement: ‘dicitur autem 
pallium plenitudo pontificalis officii, quoniam in ipso et cum 
ipso confertur pontificalis officii plenitudo. Nam antequam 
metropolitanus pallio decoretur, nec debet clericos ordinare, 
pontifices consecrare, vel ecclesias dedicare, aut archiepiscopus 
appellari.’? 

It would have been interesting to trace the further progress 
of the astute plan which grew to be as completely the tradi- 
tional policy of the Popes as the acquisition of Constantinople 
and the provinces of the Turkish Empire are, or were, rightly 
or wrongly, believed to be that of the Czars. It is certain 
that the Popes of that day consistently pursued a policy of 
welding the whole of the clergy of all ranks, from the highest 
metropolitan to the humblest curate, into a disciplined and 
strictly subordinate body, of which the Pope was the com- 
mander ; and if they systematically depressed the hitherto 
independent metropolitans, and multiplied ‘exempt’ monastic 
orders in every diocese, responsible only to the Papal See, 
these were but parts of the same great scheme, which aimed 


deposed. Finally, he had to see his sentence reversed, and Rothrad, the 
bishop in .question, reinstated in his see. Well might he call the 
decretals, in his bitterness, ‘a mousetrap for all metropolitans’ (cércum- 
posita omnibus metropolitanis muscipula).—See Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity, ili. p. 197. 

1 Norman Conquest, ii. p. 341. 

2 Glossarium Archaiologicum. Londini, 1687. 
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at turning Europe (and i in due time the world) into a Theo- 
cratic kingdom, with the Pope as its sovereign.! 

Into this inquiry, however, our limits will not permit us to 
go, nor can we follow it where it branches out into the general 
question of the limits of the ecclesiastical and royal authority 
severally ; which questions our readers will find discussed with 
great skill and minuteness in the several works mentioned at 
the head of this article. 

Our endeavour will have been accomplished if we have 
shown that the distinction sought to be established between 
Holy Orders and Jurisdiction is an arbitrary one, unknown to 
the earlier ages, invented by the schoolmen, and adopted by 
later theologians as a method of accounting er fost facto for 
accomplished facts, and that therefore the argument sought 
to be founded upon it is of necessity invalid. 

Secondly, that the custom of bishops asking and receiving 
their ‘jurisdiction’ from the Pope is an invasion of the rights 
of bishops, the offspring of a corrupt and ignorant age, upheld 
by the grossest forgeries, and not scorning the support of the 


1 It may be interesting here to state briefly what is the present system 
of ‘Faculties’ by which all bishops in the Roman communion are kept 
in docile obedience to the Pope. 

Caus@ majores, 2.e., local differences, cases of conscience, dispensa- 
tions for marrying within the degrees forbidden on account of either 
consanguinity, affinity, or spiritual affinity, viz., that contracted by sponsor- 
ship at Baptism or Confirmation, or other matters of importance, are 
still referred to Rome ; and immense sums (it is said) accrue to the 
officials of the Curia as fees for granting such dispensations. The 
medieval saying ‘omnia venalia Romz’ has not, it would seem, ceased 
altogether, even yet, to be applicable. 

But Quinguennial Faculties are issued to the bishops, to grant such 
lesser dispensations as do not pay any tax, or even greater ones to the 
poor, who are unable to pay anything. These powers are never entrusted 
to any Prelate however trusted, or however important his see may be, 
with the office itself of bishop, but by a distinct authority or /facu/ty, 
which is zever granted for more than five years, and must then be re- 
newed. If the ‘ Faculties’ are zo¢ then renewed, the Bishop becomes 
powerless to rule his diocese. He is a mere lay figure, and it is obvious 
to all his people that he is a man disgraced ; while, since the faculties 
may be withdrawn at any time, every Bishop is perpetually dependent on 
the favour of the Pope. It was publicly said, after the separation of 
the Vatican Council, that it was by covert threats of the withdrawal of 
their Faculties that various learned and distinguished German Bishops 
of the minority were coerced into finally accepting and publishing the 
decree on Infallibility in their dioceses. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to see why the great mass of bishops in 
the Roman obedience are such unhesitating and ardent partisans of the 
Pope, in whose hands they are perfectly helpless. But then, the clergy 
of their dioceses are just as' helpless in ¢hezy hands, if that be thought a 
compensation ! 
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pettiest passions of human nature. Such an usurped authority 
is a subversion of the ancient constitution of the Catholic 
Church. It is the fruit of a coup @ état, and like other tyrannies 
must have its term. It is not for us to prophesy: yet we 
cannot but think that the liberties of all the Latin Churches, 
which were filched from them by the Papacy in the darkness 
of the middie age, must be some day reclaimed. In political 
affairs the tendency of the European races in modern times is 
unquestionably towards democracy, or at least towards consti- 
tutionalism. Surely their tendency in ecclesiastical affairs 
cannot permanently be towards despotism ? 


ArT. VIIL—PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AND 
AFFIRMATIONS. 


Hansard’s Debates, 1880. 


PARLIAMENTARY blunders occur not unfrequently, even when 
the Legislature are not pressed for time, nor driven by some 
supposed exigency to rapid and ill-considered decisions ; much 
more, then, are they to be apprehended when the action of the 
Legislature is required as an immediate escape from an im- 
pending difficulty or danger. Parliamentary blunders take 
the form sometimes of Statute Law, and sometimes of Reso- 
lutions, either of which sooner or later are repealed; but 
whether repealed or not, it is essential that when the excite- 
ment of the question has subsided, the course of procedure be 
carefully and impartially scrutinized. Such a scrutiny seems 
imperatively required by the Parliamentary Oaths proceedings 
of last Session. , 

Before examining the main incident in those proceedings, 
it may be convenient to sketch briefly the events which led 
to it. 

On May 3, Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of the mem- 
bers for the borough of Northampton, ‘claimed in writing to 
be allowed to affirm, as a person for the time being by law 
permitted to make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration 
instead of taking an Oath.’ This request was reported to the 
Speaker, by whose permission Mr. Bradlaugh addressed the 
House in support of his claim, and then withdrew. 
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The House, acquainted by the Speaker with what had 
passed, referred the consideration of the matter to a Com- 
mittee, whe, on May 20, reported to the House— 


‘That persons entitled under the Evidence Amendment Acts, 
1869 and 1870, to make a solemn Declaration instead of an Oath 
in Courts of Justice, cannot be admitted to make an Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of an Oath in the House of Commons, in pur- 
suance of Acts 29 & 30 Vict. c. 19, and 31 & 32 Vict. c. 72.’ 


On the following day, Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at 
the table of the House to take the Oath, but was prevented 
by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who objected thereto, and 
moved a Resolution to preclude his taking the Oath. The 
Resolution was, however, superseded by an Amendment ap- 
pointing a Committee, which, on June 12, presented its Report, 
asserting ‘that Mr. Bradlaugh ought not to be allowed to go 
through the form of taking the Oath,’ but concluding with a 
recommendation that ‘he be not prevented making an Affir- 
mation.’ 

Upon their discussion of this Report in the House, Mr. 
Labouchere, on June 21, moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be ad- 
mitted to affirm ; but the House adopted, by 275 to 230, an 
amendment in the negative, moved by Sir H. Gitfard— 


‘That, having regard to the reports and proceedings of two Select 
Committees appointed by this House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
mitted to take the Oath or make the Affirmation mentioned in 
Statutes 29 Vict. c. 19, and 31 & 32 Vict. c. 72.’ 


This brief recital brings us to the proceedings which are 
the especial subject of this article. 

On July 1, upon the motion of the Prime Minister, the 
House of Commons (reversing its Resolution of June 22) 
passed, by a majority of fifty-four, the following Resolution :— 


‘x. ‘That every person returned as a Member of this House, who 
may claim to be a person for the time being by law permitted to 
make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of taking an Oath, 
shall henceforth (notwithstanding so much of the Resolution adopted 
by this House on the 22nd day of June last as relates to Affirmation) 
be permitted, without question, to make and subscribe a solemn 
Affirmation in the form prescribed by “The Parliamentary Oaths 
Act, 1866,” as altered by “ ‘The Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,” subject 
to any liability by Statute. 

‘2. That this Resolution be a standing order of this House.’ 


The effect of this Resolution is to recognize as ‘a person 
entitled to affirm,’ any. person who may c/aim to be ‘a person 
for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 
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Affirmation or Declaration instead of taking an Oath,’ whether 
in truth he be such a person or not. 

But can the right to affirm be created by the mere fact of 
its being claimed, or is it created, defined, and limited by law ? 

This last inquiry may be answered by tracing to its origin 
the use of the phrase ‘ by law permitted to affirm,’ &c. 

The most recent statutory use of these words is in the 
11th section of the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868 (31 & 32 
Vict. cap. 72) :— 

‘When an Oath is required to be taken under this Act, every per 
son for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn Affirmation 
or Declaration instead of taking an Oath, may, instead of taking such 
Oath, make a solemn Affirmation in the form of the Oath hereby 
appointed, substituting the words “solemnly, sincerely, and truly de- 
clare and affirm” for the word “ swear,” and omitting the words “ So 
help me God.”’ 


This Act of 1868 amends the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 
1866 (29 Vict. cap. 19), of which the 4th section runs thus :— 

‘Every person of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, 
and every other person for the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of taking an Oath (in 
Parliament), may, instead of taking and subscribing the Oath hereby 
appointed, make and subscribe a solemn Affirmation in the form of 
the Oath hereby appointed.’ 


The origination of the phrase ‘other persons by law per- 
mitted’ is found in 1833. The 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 49 is ‘An 
Act to allow Quakers and Moravians to make Affirmation in 
all cases where an Oath is or shall be required,’ and the Act 
provides this form of affirmation :— 

‘I, A. B., being one of the people called Quakers (or of the 
United Brethren, called Moravians, as the case may be), do solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly declare and affirm,’ &c. &c. 


An Act of the same Session (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 82) 
allows the people called ‘Separatists’ to make a solemn 
Affirmation and Declaration instead of an Oath, and it 
enacts— 

‘ That every person for the time being belonging to the said sect 
called Separatists, may make his solemn Affirmation or Declaration 
in these words :— 

‘I, A. B., do, in the presence of Almighty God, solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and truly affirm and declare that I am a member of the 
religious sect called Separatists, and that the taking of any Oath is 
contrary to my religious belief, as well as essentially opposed to the 
tenets of that sect ; and I do also in the same solemn manner affirm 
and declare,’ &c. &c. 
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The 2nd section enacts— 


‘ That if any persons making such solemn Affirmation shall not in 
fact be one of the people commonly called Separatists, or shall wil- 
fully, falsely, and corruptly affirm or declare any other matter or thing, 
which, if the same had been sworn in the usual form, would have 
amounted to wilful and corrupt perjury, such person shall incur the 
penalties provided against persons convicted of wilful perjury.’ 


The Act 1 & 2 Vict. cap. 77 provides that the privilege of 
making Affirmation already extended to the persons called 
Quakers and Moravians, be further allowed ‘to any person 
who has been a Quaker or Moravian, but has ceased to belong 
to either of such religious denominations, still continuing to 
entertain conscientious objections to the taking of an oath.’ 

There is no Statute bearing on the question between 1838 
and 1858, and in that year the 21 & 22 Vict. cap. 48, in section 
4, provides— 


‘That every person of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, 
and every other person now by law permitted to make his solemn 
Affirmation or Declaration instead of taking an Oath, shall make and 
subscribe a solemn Affirmation in the form of the Oath hereby ap- 
pointed, substituting the words “solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm” for the word “swear,” and omitting the words “and I 
make this Declaration upon the true faith’ of a Christian. So help 
me God.”’ 


It appears, then, that in 1858 the persons permitted to 
make an Affirmation instead of taking an Oath were Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists, and that the persons exclusively 
comprised in the words ‘other persons now by law permitted,’ 
whenever they have occurred following the word ‘ Quakers’ in 
subsequent Statutes, are ‘ Moravians’ and ‘ Separatists.’ 

It seems most important to determine the real intent and 
application of the Resolution passed on July 1. 

The Resolution proposed by Mr. Gladstone on July 1 re- 
ferred solely to the Parliamentary Oaths Acts of 1833, 1838, 
1858, 1866, 1868 ; but as the elect of Northampton had pre- 
viously based his claim to affirm, not only upon these Acts 
already cited, but also on the ‘Evidence Amendment Acts’ 
of 1869 and 1870, it is desirable to ascertain what bearing, 
if any, these two ‘ Evidence Acts’ have upon the matter in 
contention, namely, the conditions under which an Oath or 
Affirmation may be made by an elect Member as the qualifi- 
cation for taking his seat in the House of Commons. 

The preamble of the Act of 1869 declares its object to be 
the discovery of truth in Courts of Justice by the removal of 
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restrictions on the admissibility of witnesses, and it enacts, 
in section 4, 


‘If any person called to give evidence in any Court of Justice, 
whether in a civil or criminal proceeding, shall object to take an 
Oath, such person shall (if the presiding judge is satisfied that the 
taking of an Oath would have no binding effect on his conscience) 
make the following promise and declaration :— 

solemnly promise and declare that the evidence 
given by me to the Court shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

‘ And any person who, having made such promise and declaration, 
shall wilfully and corruptly give false evidence, shall be liable to be 
indicted, tried, and convicted of perjury as if he had taken an Oath.’ 


The Act of 1870, passed simply to explain the words 
‘Court of Justice’ and ‘Presiding Judge,’ enacts that the 
words ‘Court of Justice’ and ‘ Presiding Judge’ shall be 
deemed to include any person or persons ‘having by law 
authority to administer an Oath for the taking of evidence. 

It will be obvious that the purpose of these Acts is, as 
stated in the preamble of 1869, to ‘amend the law of evi- 
dence ;’ and that they can be brought into operation only 
before a person or persons having by law authority to admi- 
nister an Oath for the-taking of evidence. The conclusion is 
inevitable that they have no relevance whatever to the ques- 
tion of an elect Member taking an Oath or making an 
Affirmation as the passport to his seat in the House of 
Commons, their operation being distinctly prescribed and 
defined by the Acts passed between 1833 and 1868, none of 
which are repealed, amended, or cited even by ‘ The Evidence 
Acts’ of 1869 and 1870, prepared and passed for a purpose 
wholly different in object and character. 

The elect of Northampton stated, in support of his claim 
to affirm, ‘that such claim had been several times admitted by 
the judge presiding in a Court of Law.’ Whether, in these 
particular cases, the Affirmation so permitted was made under 
circumstances contemplated by the law or not, is immaterial 
to the matter under discussion, inasmuch as the regularity of 
any number of Affirmations under the Evidence Acts leaves 
the Parliamentary Oaths Acts unaffected by Statutes subse- 
quently enacted for a different purpose: the attainment, 
namely, for whatever it may be worth, as evidence, of the bare 
assertion of a person with no religious belief, in the absence of 
any more trustworthy testimony given by a witness weighted 
with the responsibility of speaking in the presence of the 
Almighty Being whom he invokes: the object being to avoid 
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a miscarriage of justice by the suppression of evidence through 
the refusal of a witness to swear. 

By proclaiming that he had several times been admitted 
to affirm in Courts of Law, and as often, therefore, been held 
by the judge to be a person on whose conscience an oath 
would have no binding effect, Mr. Bradlaugh drew from Mr. 
Gladstone the admission that taking the Oath—in connexion 
with the declaration that the words were of no value—‘ was 
not taking the Oath at all,’ an admission amply justifying the 
Conservative party in resisting Mr. Bradlaugh’s reiterated 
claims to take the Oath: while the extracts already cited 
from the Statutes as distinctly justify the Conservative resist- 
ance to Mr. Bradlaugh’s alternative claim, supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, that he should be allowed to make an affirmation. 

More important, if possible, than the acceptance by the 
House of Commons of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolution of July 1, 
were the discussions of that day and of June 21 and 22. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the 
speeches in which the Prime Minister (to ensure the immediate 
suppression of a painful obstruction to the business of the 
House) challenged its concurrence in a violation of its own 
traditions. 

The speeches he then delivered were most eloquent in 
language, most ingenious in argument, and most earnest 
in appeal, but it must mournfully be added that never had 
that consummate orator employed eloquence, ingenuity and 
earnestness upon a theme more inimical to the true sense of 
all religious reality. 

More than once appeals for a solution of the question in 
debate had been addressed by Conservative speakers ‘to the 
religious instincts of the Members of the House.’ ‘his 
question Mr. Gladstone inaccurately represented to mean, 
‘Whether an Atheist should sit in this House or not.’ The 
real question referred to ‘the religious instincts of the House’ 
was a very different one, namely, ‘Was Mr. Bradlaugh to be 
allowed to take the qualifying oath, he having previously 
challenged attention to his declaration “that the said oath 
included words of idle and meaningless character, regarded 
by a large number of his countrymen as an appeal to the 
Deity ; but which it would have been an act of hypocrisy 
in him to take” if any other form had been open to him,’ 

To take God’s name in vain is prohibited in the Decalogue ; 
to invoke God when you deny His existence, is untruthful 
and profane in the highest degree. MryBradlaugh has been 
frank enough to explain that the Oath in his mouth would 
VOL, XI.—NO. XXII. EE 
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be an act of hypocrisy: but willing to secure admission to 
the House through the only means open to him, he invited 
the Members of the House to conspire with him in insulting 
the Deity to whom in prayer they render homage at the 
opening of each day’s session. 

Mr. Gladstone himself denied that ‘whether an Atheist 
might sit in Parliament’ was the question before the House: 
but he imputed this view of the question, held by a few, to 
the Conservative Opposition generally, and they were taunted 
with inconsistency in not carrying their principle into opera- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone told them that they were about to take 
up the position ‘that a man’s religious opinions should be 
the test of his admission into Parliament. He described how 
religious disqualifications had been consecutively removed ; 
how the disabilities of the Dissenter, of the Roman Catholic 
and of the Jew, had vanished ; and that it now appeared that 
a final rally was to be made upon the narrow and illogical 
ledge of the Theistic ground ; and then he added, ‘ You are 
declaring your willingness that an Atheist should sit here, 
provided he has not told you what he was in the course of 
some of the proceedings of the House. Surely this is a very 
narrow ground.’ 

The most effective reply to this argument will be found in 
a simple statement of the existing law. 

With the exception of the Oath provided for Jews, and the 
Affirmation provided for Quakers, Moravians and Separatists, 
one uniform Oath is administered to all Members on taking 
their seats : no one questioning their faith or religious belief. 
That Atheists have taken this Oath may be quite true. The 
adjuration of God may be to them unmeaning and unreal, but 
the responsibility rests with themselves alone, and any attempt 
to extort a confession of faith on such an occasion would 
prove in the highest degree futile and mischievous. But if 
simultaneously with his taking the Oath in the presence of 
the House the elect Membeft proclaims his denial of the 
God whom he invokes, the Members present would be lost 
to all sense, not of religion merely, but of dignity and truth, 
who did not recoil from concurrence with such a profanity. 
Clearly a conviction that Atheistic principles, or a dishonest 
or dissolute life, are disqualifications for a legislator, does not 
necessitate challenging the elect member at the table of the 
House to an exposure of his thoughts or deeds. Neither need 
an alternative be sought in the abrogation of the religious 
engagements which, regulated by Statute Law and accepted 
by the Members of the House, constitute a powerful security 
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for social order. The defence of Parliamentary Oaths and 
Affirmations is a question which we do not enter upon here. 
Our present purpose is to describe the requirements of the 
present law, and to show that no justification has been offered 
for the violence with which its provisions have been infringed. 

Mr. Gladstone asserted ‘the absolute separation that has 
been drawn in the spirit of the law of this land, and in the 
letter of the law of this land, between civil duty and religious 
belief’ (religious duty in The Times report) ; and continued, ‘I 
fully accept that principle with entire fearlessness, which I, 
for one, am conscious of, as to the civil as well as religious 
consequences.’ 

More momentous words, seeing who spoke them, have 
not been uttered in our generation. It must be hoped, it 
must be believed, that the distinguished speaker can conceive 
in his marvellous ingenuity some mode of escaping the perils 
of this startling principle ; but he will hardly show a probability 
of maintaining the prevalence of individual truth, integrity, 
charity and purity, (virtues essential to the order, strength, 
and progress of a nation,) should the nation, as a people, 
withdraw its allegiance from God, and discard, whether in 
public or in social engagements, the invocation .of a Divine 
Being in support of promises, the neglect of which He would 
visit with condign punishment here or hereafter. 

Man assuredly, in body and in soul, in his private and in 
his public capacity, is one personality: he cannot divide his 
responsibility, and for the fulfilment or neglect, whether of 
his civil or of his religious duties, he must equally be judged 
by the God who made him. 

It seems ludicrous to descend from the consideration of 
the discussion of ‘religious duty’ to the undignified dilemma 
which Mr. Gladstone paraded before the House as a calamity 
to be escaped through a most serious infraction of its con- 
sistency and constitutional procedure. 

Mr. Bradlaugh had startled the House by his violent 
resistance to its orders ; his colleague had threatened that a 
temporary incarceration was to be the prelude to a renewed 
scene of confusion ; and Mr. Gladstone assumed in argument 
that alternations of lawless violence and restraint could be 
averted only by the submission, not of the culprit, but of the 
House. 

This mode of procedure has not been habitual in any 
country where law prevails. An intruder forces himself into 
your house and prepares to quarter himself there. Your 


course is not to surrender your property or make terms with 
EE2 
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the intruder, but to send for the police. The duty of the 
Government, when the business of the House was interrupted 
and its order and peace disturbed, was to place the offender 
in confinement, so that he could not renew his interruptions. 
The confinement might have lasted for a day, a week, a 
month, or the rest of the Session, according to the necessity 
of the case. 

Still more derogatory to the prerogative of Parliament 
was the plea used by the Government that at any cost it 
must avoid a struggle with the constituency of Northampton. 
A constituency is free to elect whom they choose, but the 
admission of their elect Member toa seat in the House of 
Commons must be subject to his being able and willing to 
fulfil the preliminary conditions prescribed by law. If he 
fails in those conditions, the responsibility of his exclusion 
from the House rests, not with the Legislature, but with the 
constituency, and the man of their choice. 

This brief retrospect of the most distressing episode in 
the first Session of the new Parliament under a new Liberal 
Administration suffices to provoke an indignant amazement 
at the contrast between the ignoble Bradlaugh incident as 
the cause of a paralysis in the business of the House, and 
its consequences on the action of the Government : in their 
ignominious surrender of the prerogative of Parliament ; their 
stultification, at the demand of their Secularist supporters, 
of the previous vote of the House; their forcing upon pro- 
fessedly independent Liberals the affirmation that untruth 
should be treated as truth at the dictation of an individual ; 
and lastly, in the distress occasioned to all God-fearing people 
by the disparagement of religious sanctions, and the sugges- 
tion that religion should cease to be a national concern. 

We have desired to avoid complicating these remarks by 
any discussion of the suggested abrogation of all Oaths and 
all Affirmations. Whatever reasons may be alleged in favour 
of such a course, reasons as forcible, or more forcible, might 
be adduced for the retention of an institution coéval with the 
earliest history of man, and hitherto believed to have power- 
fully strengthened the mutual obligations which constitute 
the bonds of human society. We have confined ourselves to 
a recital of facts and arguments sufficient to establish our 
contention: that the proceedings which attended the Brad- 
laugh incident were, both in law and policy, blunders which 
place it among the most painful warnings recorded in our 
Parliamentary history. 
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ArT. VIIL—ON THE ANTIQUITY OF OUR HOMER. 


1. ‘Homerus’ Periclis etate quinam habitus sit, queritur. 
(London, 1877.) 

2. Homeri que nune exstant an reliquis Cycli carminibus anti- 
guiora jure habita sint. Auctore F. A. Paley, M.A., etc. 
(London, 1878.) 

. On Post-Epic or Imitative Words in Homer. By F. A. 
Paley, M.A., etc. (London, 1870.) 

. Quintus Smyrneus, and the ‘ Homer’ of the Tragic Poets. 
By F. A. Paley, M.A.,etc. 2nd edition. (London, 1879.) 


THAT the ‘Tale of Troy’ was popular, as no other tale ever 
was, among the Greeks of the brilliant Athenian period, is 
manifest from the number of dramas, the plots of which 
turned upon some of its incidents, composed by the three 
great tragic poets. The fact that the larger number of these 
plots are developed from incidents external to the main narra- 
tive of the present //iad and Odyssey has recently been urged 
to discredit the early date of these two grand poems, as tend- 
ing to show a later origin than that of the numerous heroic 
poems which complete that ‘Tale. We say ‘external to the 
main narrative,’ because a number of them spring from in- 
cidents referred to, briefly incorporated, or touched allusively 
in our Homeric poems. Such was for instance the “Omdwv 
xpiots, or ‘ Adjudication of the Weapons’ (of Achilles), referred 
to in the eleventh and the last books of the Odyssey ;' such was 
the ‘Fetching of Philoctetes,’ briefly hinted at in the second 
book of the //iad ;? such above all was the great Orestean 
Trilogy, or the kindred tragedies on the same theme, to which 
we trace repeated references, with considerable fulness of 
detail, throughout the Odyssey. 

The argument founded as aforesaid may be thus briefly 
stated. A large majority of tragic plots are developed from 
incidents external to the main narrative of our //iad and 
Odyssey ; therefore these poems are of later origin than others 
(afterwards formulated into the ‘Cycle’) from which such 
tragic plots were derived. This is further reinforced by a 
parallel argument from Pindar, who alludes to numerous 
‘Troic’ incidents not found in our Homer; and therefore our 
Homer was unknown in his day. 

A reader who has any logical grasp of the question will 


1 Od. xi. 543 foll., xxiv. 85 foll. 2 72. ii, 721 foll. 
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at once te eatied by the tite gap sist yawning between 
premiss and conclusion. To say nothing at present of one 
not improbable view of the source of these Troico-tragic plots, 
namely, that it lay rather in the general myth, as floated by 
tradition, than in any special epic development thereof, we 
close at once with the woz-sequitur which lies on the face of 
the argument. Let us take one of the best known instances, 
the ‘ Adjudication of the Weapons,’ above named, in order to 
apply and test that argument more easily. The ‘Little Iliad’ 
of Lesches (we assume his authorship, although open to ques- 
tion, for argument’s sake) contained the full narrative, perhaps 
as full in detail as that of Patroclus’ Funeral Games in /7/. xxiii., 
of what is presented briefly in Od. xxiv. 

Let us further assume by another purely argumentative 
assumption, that the ‘ Little Iliad,” as known to Aristotle, to 
the Alexandrines, and to Proclus, existed in A‘schylus’ time 
and was known to that poet. What possible tendency even 
can such facts have towards proving the existence or non- 
existence in Aéschylus’ time of our //iad and Odyssey, it 
would task the most imaginative of logicians to discover. 
There is simply no connexion whatever between premiss and 
conclusion, except on the false or undue assumption that if 
those poems then existed they must have been as well known 
and as popular as they subsequently were ; and not only so, 
but as well fitted for the raw material of dramatic plots as 
their junior rivals of ‘Cyclic’ celebrity, which last Aristotle 
expressly tells us they were vot! The negative of any one of 
these assumptions neutralizes the argument. 

But we have not yet done with the ‘ Adjudication of the 
Weapons.’ A single verse of it is preserved by a Scholiast on 
Aristophanes,’ who also states that Aischylus moulded his 
plot on lines which wholly departed from two other distinct 
traditions,’ in that he referred to the goddess-mother Thetis 


1 Aristot. Poet., 1459 b. 

2 The line is 8é0mowa mevtikovra Nnpydev xopov, an exordium of some 
address to the goddess Thetis, as presiding umpire in the funeral games 
of Achilles ; see Schol. on Aristoph. Acharn. 848. 

® One of these (see Schol. on Ody. xi. 547) stated that Agamemnon, 
to insure impartiality, referred to some Trojan captives then in the Greek 
camp the question which hero had caused most harm to their city. The 
Scholiast states that ‘the narrative is from the Cyclics.’ The other tra- 
dition (see Schol. on Aristoph. Zgg. 1051) was that the talk of Trojan 
women, enhancing the merits of Odysseus’ exploit in covering the retreat 
of Ajax with Achilles’ corpse, was overheard by Greek eavesdroppers 
beneath the wall of Troy. This version of the tale was adopted in the 
. pe [liad’ Q. Smyrnzeus follows the former. Posthomerica, v. 177-9, 
318-20. 
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the decision of the question, which among the Greek heroes 
was worthiest of the weapons of Achilles. Whence could 
fEschylus have derived his point of departure for this? Of 
course it may possibly have been his own invention. Still 
we have a probable clue to it in Od. xxiv. 85-6, where we 
read that, ‘ Thetis, having obtained of the gods prizes of sur- 
passing beauty, set them up for competition among the Achzan 
chiefs.” Again, in xi. 544 foll, we read that ‘the Shade of 
Ajax stood aloof, cherishing wrath for the victory which I 
won for the prize of Achilles’ weapons, which his adorable 
mother set to competition, ' The function of aywvodérns, or 
umpire in the games, seems here distinctly alluded to in the 
word used, which is precisely that which the Aristophanic 
Scholiast claims for the Thetis of Aéschylus,? as stated above. 

Thus we reach the remarkable fact, that, where Aéschylus 
founds a drama on a legend, ‘the full narrative’ of which ‘is 
from the Cyclics, and which appears to contain many facts of 
plot in common with the ‘Little Iliad,’ he does so with one 
startling deviation, and that of that deviation the point of 
departure is found in the existing Homeric poems. 

Mr. F. A. Paley, the chief advocate of the modern or rela- 
tively late authorship of these poems, is fond of dwelling upon 
one or two points which he thinks of great forcé in favour of 
his theory. He has lately pressed Quintus Smyrneus, or 
Calaber, into the service of the same theory, holding that he, 
a poet of probably 300-500 A.D., has embodied valuable rem- 
nants of the lost Cyclics, representing the ‘Tale of Troy’ as 
told (Mr. Paley thinks) in epic ballads older than ‘our Homer.’ 
Not the slightest proof exists that the ‘ Post-Homerica’ of 
this poet were aught else than a farrago of pickings and 
scrapings from Greek and Latin current authors. They have 
the vapid tastelessness of scraps served up over and over 
again, and there is not a glimpse of incident anywhere which 
cannot be accounted for from existing sources. It is, there- 
fore, quite needless to raise the question whether Quintus had 
access to any genuine ancient sources now lost. There is 
one incident repeatedly urged by Mr. Paley, as represented 
after a different and more archaic fashion in the Tragedians, 
and, therefore, as proving the later authorship of the Homeric 
poems. It is the dragging of Hector, who, as Sophocles 
says, ‘was dragged to death,’* whereas in Homer he is 
only dragged after death. This, Mr. Paley assures us, is the 

1 The phrase is €Onxe dé rorma pnrnp, ud. sup. 


2 See foot-note * on p. 422. 
8 exvarrer’ aiév és 7 améugev BSiov—Soph. 47. 1031. 
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genuine die form of the Sadeil, niin which * our Meenia’s’ 

was a younger deviation. This, he urges, is what the ‘old 
Epics’ delivered, whom Sophocles followed. But then, says 
Mr. Paley, Quintus Smyrnzus a/so followed the ‘old Epics,’ 
z.¢. the Cyclics, and has preserved their original features of 
incident. This is unfortunate, because in this detail he con- 
tradicts Sophocles and agrees with ‘our Homer’!! The fact 
probably was, that Sophocles, under the pressing demands 
of tragic ‘sensation,’ altered the incident to suit the exigency 
of the situation. Ajax was done to death with the sword 
presented to him by Hector; therefore, to match the fatality, 
Hector must be done, ze. dragged, to death with the girdle 
which he received from Ajax. Does Mr. Paley really believe 
that any dramatist, ancient or modern, in search of a ‘thrilling 
situation, would for a moment hesitate at such a deviation, 
merely because no one had made it before him? 

The argument, however, so far as founded on what inci- 
dents of Troico-tragic plots we do wot find in ‘our Homer,’ is 
purely negative ; and the first canon of negative evidence is 
that it cannot countervail positive. There are a number of 
lost dramas of Aéschylus in particular, which bear plain tokens 
of incident and character common to ‘ our Homer,’ and which 
therefore furnish precisely that recognition of such incidents, 
the absence of which, in the Aéschylean period, Mr. Paley 
deems so fatal to their genuine antiquity. We will briefly 
glance at what is known of one of these from fragments or 
notices surviving. 

A piece of evidence, wholly passed over by Mr. Paley, is 
supplied by the ’Ocroddyou, or ‘ Bone-pickers.’ The title sug- 
gests comedy rather than tragedy, and was in fact that of the 
Satyric after-piece to a trilogy of Aéschylus, one of the tragic 
members of which is supposed to have been the lost drama of 
‘Penelope.’ If, then, it can probably be traced to a Homeric 
source, namely, our present Odyssey, there results a probability 
that the ‘ Penelope’ was from the same source, of which the 

1 His phrase is... . "Exropa @ os é8dpaace kai audeipvoce oAnt, 
Q. Smyrn. i. 12; cf. iv. 160, "Exropa @ ws éSdpacce, kai os Ede TevOeaidevav; 
ii. 16, otny rhvd éddpaccer; which fixes Quintus’ use of this verb, as 
meaning, ‘slew in fight’; also ii, 12-14, "Exropos dyxepd x ovo Se dov- 
woTos... ov 6 ye Kipas dihvgev, GAN’ €Sdpn maddpyow ’AxAdeos. For 
the phrase dyyep. dedour., cf. iii. 193, Sedourdra Tnrelwva., It plainly 
means, ‘having fallen in hand-to-hand fight.’ The above sense of 
é3apacce is precisely that of Homer, as shown in the //. too frequently to 
cite. Instances may be taken from the narrative of Hector’s death, 
IInAciou dapeis is said of him, xxii. 40, and né pev Fn Tnreidn ’Axrre 
Sapdrcopev, 7. 175-6. This taken together leaves no doubt as to the 
view which Quintus adopted. 
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very name suggests a presumption. What then do we know 
of the ‘ Bone-pickers’? A fragment preserved by Athenzus ! 
shows that Eurymachus was a character in it. Mr. Paley 
can find no mention of the ‘ Suitors’ of Penelope outside the 
Odyssey itself until a much later period ; we commend this 
fact, therefore, incidentally to his notice. The fragment says, 
‘Eurymachus and no other kept on with incessant pertinacity 
heaping outrageous insults on me. For my head ever served 
him for a mark. Now in our actual Odyssey, Odysseus is 
three times made the victim of precisely such an outrage, 
being flung at by Antinoiis in xvii. 462 foll., by Eurymachus 
in xviii. 394-5, and by Ctesippus in xx. 299. In the former 
cases, the missile is a stool, in the latter an ox-shin. Thus it 
seems plain that the Satyric drama, being farcical in its treat- 
ment, exaggerated these outrages on their comical side, and 
made Eurymachus, whose character in our Odyssey would lend 
itself more easily to comic treatment than that of Antinoiis, 
the ringleader in them. Further, we have in the same Athe- 
nzus another fragment,’ which comes presumably from the 
same scene and perhaps speech, as it continues the subject of 
missiles flung at the head, including that most unsavoury one 
ascribed to Xanthippe by Pope, in his imitation of Chaucer’s 
‘Wife of Bath.’ This last is described as ‘shivering like a 
potsherd ’ (60tpaxovyévn)* when flung, and this is confirmed 
by a notice of Tzetzes (Lycophron, 778), that ‘in AEschylus 
there appears some one who strikes Odysseus with a potsherd.’ * 
From Odysseus being the person so struck in a play of 
fEschylus, there can be hardly a doubt that he is the speaker 
in the fragments above referred to, and that the ‘ Bone- 
pickers’ is the play intended. We have thus a play vividly 
recalling incidents in the latter half of our present Odyssey, 
and those of such a kind that the inference is highly probable 
that the drama was founded thereupon. All this gives ante- 
cedent weight to the probability that the ‘ Penelope,’ which is 
believed to have been a member of the previous trilogy, is 
referable to the same source. And the inference rises to 
moral certainty, when we find its only surviving line® closely 

1 Detpnosoph. xv. 667 C. 2 Tbid. i. 17 C. 

5 The words are, Bedos yeXwrorody* rept & eud xdpa wAnyeio’ évava- 
ynoev dor paxoupe yn. 

4 wap’ AlaxiAm guiverai tis tov "Odvacéa ripras darpaxe —Schol. 
Lycoph. v. 778. 

> The line is, éya yévos pév eiue Kpiys apxeorarov. For the last word 
dpxéorpatros has been suggested as a probable emendation. With this 
compare Od. xiv. 199 (Odys. to Eumzus), ex péev Kpntday yévos edxopat 
edpedwy, and xix. 172 foll. (Odys. to Penelope), Kpyry tes yat’ €ore péo@ 
évi otvome movr@, kK. T. As , 
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reflecting actual statements made by the disguised hero in 
our present Odyssey. It may be added with regard to the 
Satyric drama, that the name ‘ Bone-pickers’ probably desig- 
nated the Chorus, which often furnishes the title of the play, 
e.g. in the ‘Choéphoree, ‘ Troades,’ ‘ Supplices,’ &c. The fact of 
the fragments of the feast, as they fell from the guests’ tables, 
being appropriated by beggars of the class to which the Irus 
of Od. xviii. belongs, and the complaint of Antinoiis the 
Suitor, xvii. 376,‘We have enough of beggars here to be 
scavengers of the banquet (Sa:t@v drodvpayTipes), without 
your (Eumeus) bringing in another,’ would furnish the dra- 
matist with a suitable hint. Thus we establish the fact of a 
trilogy with its Satyric drama probably founded upon our 
present Odyssey ; and this alone countervails the weight of a 
thousand negative inferences founded on what we do zo¢ find. 
The same might be shown as regards the ‘Myrmidons’ and 
the ‘Ransom of Hector ’(lost plays of Aischylus) in reference 
to the Jad. 

We must dwell more briefly on another topic of Mr. 
Paley’s argument, his favourite sample of which has been 
touched upon already, as regards the dragging of Hector 
before or after death. Such deviations from the strictly 
Iliadic or Odyssean outline of incident, even in plots which 
followed on the whole our present Homeric narrative, are 
merely what the exigencies of the drama often require. For 
drama cannot merely reproduce Epos, and Aristotle points 
out that an incident which is effective and even pathetic in the 
latter, may become comical when transferred to the stage.! But 
no one will waste a second thought on such an argument of 
discrepancy, even if it had any tendency to prove ‘our Homer's’ 
posteriority, who remembers that the great tragedians differ 
as regards incident and situation, not only from one another, 
but in the case of Euripides glaringly, and so probably in that 
of the others, if we had only an equal quantity of dramas to 
judge from, each from himself. .Their readers will remember, 
for instance, how Euripides diverges from Aéschylus in his 
treatment of the double murder of A‘gisthus and Clytam- 
nestra. Electra, the sister of Orestes the avenger, is, in 
Euripides, nominally married to an honest rustic, with whom 
she lives in retirement, and the vengeance is perpetrated in a 
rural region remote from Argos and Mycene, at one of which 
the other great dramatists place it. Again, in A®schylus, 
Clytemnestra solely is the murderess of Agamemnon, and 


! See his remarks on the ’Exropos Sdiwéis, Poet. 1460 a. 
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the weapon used is Agamemnon’s sword. In Sophocles, both 
she and A¢gisthus have a hand in it, and, as in Euripides, her 
weapon is an axe. In A®schylus the scene of the murder is 
ina bath. In Sophocles it takes place at a banquet, herein 
following ‘our Homer ;’! and yet this deviation of A®schylus 
from our Homeric story is precisely one of the examples 
urged by Mr. Paley as a noteworthy token of discrepancy 
between our Homeric narrative and the general ‘ Cyclic’ and 
dramatic form of the legend, to the discredit of the antiquity 
of the former! It should be added that Pindar, differing 
from all the foregoing, places Agamemnon’s death at Amycle.? 

As regards Euripides’ own inconsistencies of plot, in the 
Electra and the Helex he adopts the legend which prevented 
Helen’s elopement to Troy by detaining her in Egypt ; a view 
which unhinges the whole Trojan tale, and all his own other 
dramas on that theme. The ‘ Electra,’ ‘Orestes,’ and ‘ Andro- 
mache’ show glaringly discordant versions of the Orestean le- 
gend. In the first of these, all seems arranged to end happily, 
the Dioscuri appearing ¢r machind to effect the settlement ; 
which, thus brought about, should surely have finality. There 
Orestes is to give Electra in marriage to Pylades, to avoid 
Argos, and repair to Athens, there to receive plenary absolution 
from the Areopagus. He is then to found the city Oresteiim 
in Arcadia, and there apparently to end his days in peace.® 
In the ‘ Orestes’ this is all upset.- We find the hero in Argos, 
which in the ‘ Electra’ he is not to enter, nursed as a fever- 
stricken lunatic by Electra, while the populace, indignant at 
the matricide, decree the death of them both. At the close 
we have Apollo, as the dews ex machind, proclaiming Helen’s 
apotheosis, who is spoken of in the prologue as ‘hated by the 
gods,’ directing Orestes to found the Oresteiim first and then 
repair to the Areopagus, thus reversing the order decreed in 
the ‘Electra.’ He is to marry Hermione, whom, it is expressly 
stated, Neoptolemus shall never wed. He is again bidden to 
bestow Electra on Pylades, which, in compliance with the 
announcement of the Dioscuri, he should have already done, 
and which in the ‘ Electra’ he actually does.‘ In the ‘ Andro- 
mache’ this is again upset. There Hermione appears as the 


1 See Hom. Od. iv. 531, xi. 411; Soph, EZ, 203 foll.; AEschyl. Choéph. 
998 foll., ro1o-11 ; Eurip. Evectr. 279. 

2 Pind. Pyth. xi. 48-50. 

8 The words are, mempopéemy yap aicav éxrdAnoas povov, evdatporvnces 
tavd drad\axbeis rovwv—Eur. £7. 1290-1. They surely convey a plenary 
settlement. 

4 TivAddn, xaipwr 16, vyppevou déuas "HAexrpas—Eur. E/. 1340; cf. Or. 
1658-9. 
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wife, zot of Orestes, but of Neoptolemus ; and in the sequel, 
967-977, Orestes explains to her that she had been bestowed 
on him by Menelaiis, before the latter reached Troy, but that, 
through his own evil doom, consequent on the death of his 
mother, the match had been rescinded with his own consent ; 
thus entirely ignoring the divine appointment with which the 
‘Orestes’ closes. 

We turn next to the two plays of ‘ Iphigenia.’ The ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Tauri’ reverses the Areopagitic settlement, by which 
the pursuing Furies were to retire discomfited beneath the 
earth.! The Furies are now at variance ; a faction of them 
rejecting the purgation of Orestes, and continuing his perse- 
cution ; to rid himself of which he is bidden to a new labour ; 
that of fetching the image of the Tauric Artemis, on which 
the drama turns. In this play Iphigenia speaks of her father 
as having held the knife at her throat ; but in the ‘ Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ he hides his head in his robe, and the knife is placed 
in the hands of the priest.2 In the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ 
1615 foll., Clytamnestra zs aware of her daughter’s rescue 
from this doom; but in the ‘Electra’ 1021-2, she speaks 
of it as actually consummated by Agamemnon’s own hand, 
and thereby justifies her own murder of him; whilst in the 
‘ Iphigenia in Tauri,’ 783-786, that daughter sends home as 
news to Argos the fact of her own rescue. 

From all this it is plain that drama deviated without 
scruple from itself, and how much more from any form of old 
epic legend, whether found in ‘our Homer’ or outside it. Of 
course it is possible that ‘old epics’ may have been equally 
inconsistent ; but, as we have them not, it is idle to argue 
as if we possessed them; and, above all, idle to found, as 
Mr. Paley repeatedly does, on the non-resemblance to ‘ our 
Homer’ of tragic plots taken from the Troica, any argument 
against the currency of ‘our Homer’ at any period of the 
drama’s history. The fact that our //iad and Odyssey formed 
less suitable material than the other Troica for dramatic 
plots taken directly from the epic has been pointed out long 
ago by Aristotle. But again probably the dramatist, as 
hinted above, might accept any form of the myth which tradi- 
tion wafted to him, whether or not embodied in epos already, 
and might, as we have seen, remould it at will. Therefore the 
fact, if fact it be, of eighty or more lost dramas following the 


1 Sewvai pev ody Ocal, rad’ diver memAnypévat, mayor map’ adrov xdopa dicor- 
rat xGovos—Eur, E£/. 1270-1; cf. Lph. in Taur. 967-978. 

* Eur. /ph. in Taur. 359-360, 853-854; cf. /ph. in Aul. 1549-1550, 
1578-1579. 
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non-Homeric Troica rather than ‘our Homer, has really no 
weight on the question, especially as against such positive 
evidence as is furnished by the ‘ Bone-pickers,’ ‘ Penelope,’ 
‘Myrmidons,’ &c. 

Mr. Paley further charges on ‘our Homer’ a large amount 
of alteration and remodelling by the rhapsodists of a later 
period. Let us concede this for argument’s sake, although 
the homogeneousness of Homeric plot and character goes far 
to rebut the inference which he seeks to found upon it. Does 
he suppose that the non-Homeric Troica were exempt from 
the same influences? Such evidence as exists in the Cyclic 
fragments goes to show that they freely shared it. It is here 
useless to appeal to the prose epitome of Proclus, which merely 
gives the outline of the stories of the ‘Cypria,’ ‘ Sack of Troy,’ 
‘Little Iliad,’ &c; but tells us nothing about the diction or 
the epic constituents of those lost poems. About sixty or 
seventy lines alone survive, which show—what Mr. Paley is 
fond of urging against the antiquity of ‘our Homer’—a viola- 
tion of the digamma nearly as often indeed as an observance 
of it. They are moreover full of the odds and ends of ‘ epic 
commonplace,’ of scraps of rhapsodic tagging, and of the 
repetition of Homeric phraseology, being in several con- 
spicuous instances little else than a cento of patches from our 
Homeric text. Our space unfortunately does not admit of 
our exhibiting the detail of evidence in proof of this. One 
point, however, is worth notice. Mr. Paley is fond of alleging 
the ‘brief allusions’ to legends or epitomes of other lays 
included in ‘our Homer,’ and has especially dwelt on the 
‘Argonautica,’ as the supposed source of some such in the 
Odyssey. But, curiously enough, in the scanty handful of 
‘Cyclic’ fragments which survive, a precisely similar example 
occurs to those which he imputes to ‘our Homer’ as a special 
and suspicious feature. In the surviving fragment of the 
Nooroz or ‘ Return Voyages’ of the Greek heroes, we find just 
such a brief epitome of the legend of AZson’s youth renewed 
in Medea’s cauldron, belonging plainly to those very ‘ Argo- 
nautica. Thus the evidence goes to show, that the whole 
Trojan story in its epic form, alike external to or included in 
‘our Homer,’ floated down the same current of tradition, en- 
countering similar adventures by the way. And if it be true, 
which can never be proved, that ‘our Homer’ incurred more 
of rhapsodists’ manipulation than the rest, that was probably 
due to its greater popularity and more constant recitation. 

With one more remark we will conclude. Mr. Paley, 
amongst other evidence, urges that Virgil also followed the 
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‘Cyclics’ in the portion of the ‘ Tale of Troy’ which he has 
immortalized. Perhaps Virgil does so; for we need not 
assume that the ‘Cyclic’ plots were consistent with one 
another. But when we find in a fragment from one of them, 
the ‘Little Iliad,’ that Neoptolemus had assigned to him 
fEneas among the prisoners as an ‘ extraordinary prize,’! and 
took Aineas on board his ship with him in that capacity, it 
would be difficult to find a statement anywhere which so 
effectually contradicts in three lines the entire tenor of the 
Eneid. Nor can it be necessary to point out that Virgil pays 
to our existing Homer everywhere the amplest and sincerest 
homage in copious imitation alike of language, incident, and 
simile. A ¢hivd version of the story of Atneas was drama- 
tised by Sophocles in his Laocodén, making AZneas abandon 
Troy for Mount Ida at the bidding of Anchises, with his own 
household and a large party of Trojans, just defore the capture 
of the city, zoz, as Virgil has it, when the city was sacked. 
(See Soph. Dind. Fragm. 342.) In short, evidence abounds 
that the divergencies of the post-Homeric narratives of the 
Troica were endless, and that divergencies from our Homeric 
narrative, where any plot generally follows it, are naturally 
to be looked for, and are wholly nugatory as a test of that 
narrative’s date. 


ArT. IX.—HODGKIN’S ‘ITALY AND HER 
INVADERS.’ 


ltaly and her Invaders, 376-476. By THOMAS HODGKIN, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. Two volumes. 
8vo. (Oxford, 1880.) 


THE subject of these two volumes is an almost vacant space 
in English literature. Our best historians have mostly spent 
their strength on the classical period or on modern history, 
and left the age of transition to the research of Continental 
students. The general reader too often passes at a step from 
the Czsars to the time of Charlemagne, or even to the Norman 
Conquest. He has heard indeed that the Roman Empire 


1 yépas eEoxov dAdwy ; see 57-9 of the ’Amoomdopara ery, printed in 


Wolf’s edition at the end of the (soecalled) Homeric minor poems. 
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came to an end in 476, but does not think it worth his while 
to read about obscure centuries of interminable theological 
squabbles and confused barbarian fightings. The classical 
scholar turns away from the uncouth language of their records, 
and the student of modern history seldom condescends to open 
them. And who will break a lance with Gibbon on behalf of 
the degenerate Empire, or venture himself within the range 
of that matchless satire which has gibbeted its weaknesses for 
ever? Perhaps too our noisy Church controversies have been 
another influence, favourable enough to literature of a certain 
sort, but less so to faithful and impartiai study.. Thus we 
have had till lately partisan works in abundance, but little 
genuine historical research. 

Yet the subject is a noble one. Rome inall her giory was 
doing no such work on earth as in the days men count as 
her decline. While the influence of Greece, which had once 
reached India; was dying away even in Egypt and Syria, 
Rome was consolidating the Greek nation into a barrier 
which for seven hundred years kept Europe free from the 
devastating curse of Islam. It was in the age of her decay 
that she stamped her image on the West. If her language 
degenerated from its classic purity, it still flourishes in all her 
western provinces but Africa and Britain, and is not forgotten 
even in her far-off Dacian outposts. And if her old faith is 
utterly extinct, she is still the spiritual mother of peoples out- 
side Trajan’s wildest schemes of conquest. And many of her 
greatest men belong to the time when all the nations had 
become her citizens. The Illyrian emperors from Claudius 
and Aurelian to the third Constantius are more than equal to 
the generals of the early Empire from Tiberius to Agricola. 
Plotinus is at least a match for Seneca; and no man will 
dispute Augustine’s title to a foremost place among the 
leaders of human thought. In Julian we have a philosopher 
on the throne, for uprightness and self-denying toil inferior to 
Marcus only, and as a statesman far excelling him. Even 
Honorius had a Stilicho, and the last agony of the West pro- 
duced one more imperial hero in Majorian. And if we look 
for the old republican self-devotion, we shall find it even in 
the ignoble reign of Arcadius, when the consular Saturninus 
gave himself to death for Rome, and after more than fifty 
years of honourable service bared his neck to the sword of 
Gainas.' 

1 Sozomen, viii. 4 ; Joannes Antiochenus, #7. 190; more shortly by 
Zosimus, v. 18; Socrates, vi. 6. We.can trace Saturninus from 400 at 


least as far back as 353 (Themistius, Ov. xvi. p. 200 B). Orelli, Zvscr. 
3161, seems to refer to this Saturninus, though tt comes from Rome. 
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The great work of Finlay led the way to a juster view of 
the declining Empire, and Finlay’s successors have done away 
the reproach of the old classical purism which almost seemed 
to fancy that the ancient worthies ended with Domitian. 
Gibbon’s facts are mostly undisputed, and his narrative is 
likely to remain unrivalled ; but the sooner his opinions cease 
to be the popular version of the history the better. 

Mr. Hodgkin writes with a twofold aim, giving the general 
reader a clear and simple narrative, and adding notes and 
critical apparatus for the historical student. His first aim 
is a complete success. We have before us a vigorous and 
interesting narrative, showing a careful study of the original 
authorities, especially of his old favourite Claudian, with a 
happy skill in letting them speak for themselves, and every- 
where pervaded with an almost poetic consciousness of the 
grandeur of his subject. Nor is it a very common merit in 
England that he tells his story without fear or favour or trace 
of ecclesiastical partisanship, neither glossing over the Theo- 
dosian persecution nor blindly admiring the morbid growths 
of Christian life. And if we cannot reduce the dimensions of 
the Vandal persecution quite so much as he does, we feel that 
the question between us is simply one of fact. 

On the other hand, the work is wanting in unity of treat- 
ment, and to some extent in thoroughness. The two volumes 
before us consist of four rather loosely connected pieces, on 
the invasions of the Visigoths, the Huns and the Vandals, 
and the mutiny which closed the series of the western 
Czsars. Each of these subjects has an internal unity, but 
the effect of the four together is rather fragmentary. So far, 
however, we have no right to complain. Our author has laid 
down his plan for himself, and we are thankful for what he 
gives us. But some of his digressions, that for example of 
more than eighty pages on Sidonius, do seem a little out of 
proportion. And if interesting digression was to be the order 
of the day, we should have liked another on the somewhat 
kindred name of Symmachus. Want of thoroughness is a 
more serious charge, but Mr. Hodgkin cannot be fully 
acquitted of it. Even in a narrative for the general reader 
more attention might have been given to the results of recent 
study. Our author seldom refers to any of the latest writers 
but Pallmann and Von Wietersheim, and even of these he 
scarcely makes all the use he might ; while his critical intro- 
ductions appear to be improvised without regard to standard 
works like those of Teuffel, Wattenbach or Ebert. 

We have one more fault to find. When Mr. Hodgkin 
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speaks of ecclesiastical history as ‘an alien domain’ (ii. 175), 
he confesses to ignoring half his subject, and by consequence 
distorting the other half. He is not indeed guilty of anything 
so bad as this, for he not unfrequently does notice some of 
the ecclesiastical aspects of the history, as at the elevation 
of Eugenius or the fall of Stilicho, or where he sets down 
Christianity as a chief agent in the destruction of the Empire. 
But from dogmatic controversy he turns away with undisguised 
impatience. Yet there was a reason for it if ‘what was left 
of literary instinct in the world had concentrated itself on 
theological controversy.’ It was for no empty shadow that 
kings of men like Athanasius or Leo of Rome could conde- 
scend to fight. To take the very lowest view of them, these 
quarrels often mark the lines of incipient political cleavage. 
The squabbles of the Weasels, the Fullers, and the Stam- 
merers, may be contemptible enough in themselves, though 
God forbid that anything should be contemptible which 
touches Christ our Master’s sacred Person; but before the 
historian presumes to speak of mummy-dust, let him follow the 
beaten army from the field of Yermouk, and see for himself how 
these same ‘vulgar bickerings’ brought the Roman power in 
Syria to the ground. The Sword of God would have clashed 
vainly on those iron feet, if the Cyrils and the Weasels had 
not mingled them with miry clay. 

In the year 376, where our author begins his narrative, 
the Empire still seemed to stand unshaken within the limits 
of Augustus. If the legions had surrendered the outlying 
provinces of Dacia and Carduene, they more than held their 
ground on the great river frontiers of the Euphrates, the 
Danube and the Rhine. Julian’s death seemed to let loose 
all the enemies of Rome at once upon her, but they had all 
been repulsed. While the Persian advance was checked by 
the obstinate patriotism of Armenia, Valens reduced the 
Goths to submission, and his western colleague drove the 
Germans out of Gaul and recovered Britain from the Picts. 
And if there were serious symptoms of decay in the increas- 
ing number of barbarian auxiliaries, in the troops of brigands 
who infested every mountain district, in the alarming decline 
of population, and above all in the crushing taxation which 
ruined the provinces, it still seemed inconceivable that danger 
could really menace Rome’s eternal throne. 

But while the imperial statesmen were watching the 
Euphrates, the storm was gathering on the Danube, The 
Goths in Dacia had been learning husbandry and Christianity 
since Aurelian’s time, and bade fair soon to become a civilized 
VOL. XI.—NO. XXII. FF 
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people. But when the Huns came up suddenly from the 
Asiatic steppes, the stately Gothic warriors fled before the 
hordes of wild dwarfish horsemen, whose miscreated forms 
seemed sprung from some infernal birth. One section of the 
Goths became the servants of their conquerors, another main- 
tained a rugged independence in the recesses of the Transyl- 
vanian forests ; but a whole nation of panic-stricken warriors 
crowded to the banks of the Danube. There was but one 
inviolable shelter in the world; and that was under the 
Roman eagles. Only let them have some of the waste lands 
in Thrace, and they would be glad to do the Empire faithful 
service. 

The crisis was a statesman’s opportunity, and it was not 
unrecognized as such. Valens decided to receive the fugitives. 
His flatterers told him that with the addition of two hundred 
thousand Goths his army would be more invincible than ever ; 
while officials of the school of Sallust or Auxonius hoped by 
the substitution of barbarian for Roman soldiers to relieve 
the exhausting taxation of the provinces. Nor was the plan 
a new one, though it had scarcely been tried before on quite 
so large a scale. Whether as serfs or as military colonists, 
the Teutons had been transferred to the Roman soil by whole 
nations at a time. Even Augustus had planted Sueves in 
Gaul. Aurelius established Marcomanni in Italy, and in the 
next century the victory of Claudius at Naissus ‘filled the 
provinces with barbarian slaves and Gothic husbandmen.’ 
And they were a valuable acquisition. Constantine’s Vandals 
flourished in Pannonia, the Basternz of Probus ‘all kept faith,’ 
and the Franks were the bulwark of the Roman power inside 
the Rhine. There was no reason why the scheme of a Gothic 
colony in Thrace should be less successful. 

The error was in leaving its details to miscreants like 
Maximus and Lupicinus, whose only idea was to make the 
famished barbarians a prey to their own rapacity and lust. 
The Goths shewed unexpected patience, but at last intoler- 
able oppression fairly drove them to revolt. The outlaws of 
the Balkans joined them, fresh hordes poured in from beyond 
the Danube, Thrace and Meesia were utterly ravaged, and 
after two years of dubious fighting the misfortunes of the 
Empire were completed in 378 by the defeat and death of 
Valens and destruction of the eastern army at Hadrianople. 

The catastrophe of Hadrianople decided the fate of Rome. 
Far from being able to keep out the barbarians any longer, 
she could hardly stand without their help. It was by no feats 
of war that Theodosius restored peace in Thrace, but by a 
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sagacious policy of conciliation which in other hands than 
those of his unworthy sons might even yet have saved the 
Empire. It was essentially a return to his predecessor's 
scheme when the Goths were first received on Roman soil, 
But while Valens was a financier, Theodosius had a soldier's 
love of splendour and display. He enrolled the stalwart 
heathens of Athanaric! by thousands in the legions, and 
deliberately rested the defence of the Empire on them. 

Teutons were no strangers in the Roman army. They 
held high rank as early as Valerian’s reign, and their numbers 
had much increased since fiscal mismanagement had turned 
the municipalities into a mere engine of oppression. Already 
in Julian’s time we find side by side with provincials like 
Arbetio, Procopius and Ursicinus a motley crew of barbarian 
generals: Arinthzus the Gothic Hercules, Agilo and Gumoa- 
rius the Frankish traitors, the Sarmatian Victor, Hormisdas 
the Persian refugee, and a host of others. Even Vadomar 
the captive Alemannic king soon reappears as a Roman 
general in the East. But hitherto the barbarians had been 
kept by themselves in auxiliary cohorts, or at least specially 
enrolled like the Frankish favourites of Constans or the Alan 
guards of Gratian. It was a new and daring experiment, to 
obliterate the distinction of Roman and _ barbarian by intro- 
ducing the Goths into the legions themselves. 

There was no hope for the Empire but in some policy of 
this kind ; yet the mutual hatred of Roman and barbarian 
was such that even this was full of danger. The barbarian 
indeed was always ready for war and plunder, and well aware 
that he could have no better master than Theodosius. The 
stately emperor had nobly won the inheritance of the stern 
old chief whom he had overcome with royal courtesy and 
buried with more than royal splendour. But they were rest- 
less in their hearts and half ashamed to be servants even of 
a ‘god on earth’ like Theodosius. Fierce quarrels arose 
among them, which the emperor’s own presence hardly kept 

1 Mr. Hodgkin scarcely notices the important remark of Pallmann, 
Volkerwanderung, i. 187, that Theodosius favoured the heathen Goths of 
Athanaric in preference to the Arian Goths who had followed Fritigern. 
The point may be illustrated by a comparison, A rough examination 
gives 21 Romansand 14 barbarians in high military command during the 
eight years ending with the death of Julian ; and of the barbarians 
Arinthzeus and Victor were certainly Christians ; Agilo, Dagalaiphus and 
Nevitta only probably heathens. But while the barbarian element is 
much increased in the time of Theodosius, the Christian portion of it is 
relatively rather diminished. Fravitta, Bauto, Richomer, Saul and 
Arbogast are heathens ; Gainas and Stilicho Christians. Even Sievars, 


Libantus, 109, has hardly made this point clear. 
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from breaking out in bloody frays. They needed but a 
leader to rouse them with the cry ‘ For Rome.’ 

And if the Goths despised the puny Romans whom they 
‘were tired of slaughtering like sheep,’ the Romans were not 
behind in hatred of the ‘ skin-clad’ barbarians who engrossed 
the emperor’s favour and drained the treasury with their 
insatiable demands. Collisions were incessant throughout 
the reign of Theodosius. The butchery of the Gothic 
hostages in Asia was a bad beginning, and the fate of 
Gratian ominous of further trouble. Even the atrocious 
massacre of Thessalonica was not entirely without excuse, for 
these outbreaks against the barbarians really endangered the 
Empire, and needed the severest repression. It was all in 
vain. The populace of Constantinople never had a gladder 
day than when they drove Gainas from their walls, and 
returned to slaughter his Goths by thousands in the vain 
asylum of their burning church. 

We may doubt whether Theodosius ever fully understood 
that the problem before him was vastly wider than the use of 
Gothic soldiers in his wars, or the settlement of Gothic 
colonies in Thrace. It was nothing less than the fusion of the 
northern nations with the Empire. And this was beyond the 
power of his age or the next. Neither Goth nor Roman 
could save the dying Empire, and it was long before the 
Frank was able to clothe with flesh its disembodied spirit. 
What Theodosius tried from the Roman side, Ataulfus and 
Theodoric attempted from the Gothic ; but no true union of 
North and South was possible till the feud of centuries was 
laid aside, and the old heathen superstition with it which held 
the barbarian unworthy to wear the diadem of Constantine. 

Still for the moment all went well. Once more the Goths 
became the servants and allies of Rome, the clients of Theo- 
dosius as they had been of Constantine. And a very little 
Roman discipline was enough to make them irresistible. 
They scattered the mutineers of Britain and seized the tyrant 
Maximus inside the impregnable walls of Aquileia. The 
battle of the Frigidus was a hard-fought struggle, but in the 
end even the Franks of Arbogast went down before the Gothic 
onset ; and with them went the rhetorician Eugenius, the last 
heathen who could call himself a Roman emperor. Now that 
the wreck of Hadrianople was cleared away, the Empire of 
the East seemed rising mightier than ever. 

But the victories of Theodosius were won with borrowed 
strength. The men who had conquered Italy twice for him 
might be expected to conquer it a third time for themselves. 
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At his death in 395, it was seen how precarious his success 
had been. The western regent Stilicho was the greatest 
statesman Rome had seen since Julian’s death; but no bar- 
barian minister could wield the full imperial power. The 
East was governed by Rufinus; and though we need not 
take our history from Claudian’s invective, it is clear that no 
love was lost between Rome and Constantinople, or between 
the Gaulish lawyer and the Vandal hero. 

The Goths broke loose at once and lifted Alaric for king. 
It was time to fight their own battles now. When they came 
down on Italy in 400, Stilicho was obliged to concentrate the 
whole power of the West for its defence. Even the Rhine 
was bared of troops. It was a terrible sacrifice; but there 
was no alternative, and it was at least successful. After two 
battles, at Pollentia and Verona, Alaric retired to Noricum, 
while in 405 the wilder hordes of Radagaisus were destroyed 
among the Tuscan hills. Twice did Stilicho deliver Rome 
and Italy. 

But Stilicho’s position was undermined. Already in 405 
Honorius had resumed his father’s policy of persecution.’ 
Next year the Germans crossed the undefended Rhine and 
ravaged Gaul. The legions of Britain proclaimed Constantine 
emperor, and the mutiny gradually spread through the trans- 
alpine provinces. Weapon after weapon was struck from 
Stilicho’s hand ; and when Alaric made fresh demands of pay 
in 408, there was nothing for it but submission. Meanwhile 
the chamberlain Olympius filled the empcror’s ear with 
suspicions of his Vandal minister. He had pusillanimously 
abandoned Gaul, he was in treasonable correspondence with 
Alaric, he was indifferent to the faith. The army at Ticinum 
rose with ungovernable fury against the barbarians and their 
patrons. Eight of the thirteen great officials of the Empire 
were slaughtered in a single day; and the massacre was 
repeated in every city of Italy where defenceless Gothic 
women lived. Stilicho refused to resist the executioner’s 
mandate at the cost of civil war, but the barbarian auxiliaries 
passed over thirty thousand strong to the camp of Alaric, 

The army glutted its revenge, the court gained freedom 
to persecute; but the Empire was defenceless. Honorius 





1 Nothing shows better the superiority of Stilicho to even Theodosius 
as a statesman than the gap in the persecuting laws of the Codex Theo- 
dosianus. The section xvi. 5, De He@reticis, is nearly a blank as regards the 
West from 395 to 405 : but in the next ten years Honorius issues seven- 
teen rescripts. One of these is dated August 25, 410, when the Goths 
were actually in Rome. 
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camaned behind the veal of Rowen nae with stolid per- 
versity frustrated every overture for peace, while Alaric 
marched on Rome. For two years negotiations went on, and 
it was not till August 410 that the Goths broke open the 
Salarian gate and sacked the city. 

From one end of the world to the other was borne the 
dreadful news : ‘ The city issmitten.’ It reached Augustine in 
his African cloister, Jerome in his cell at Bethlehem. The 
gods of Rome had not delivered her: yet only the noblest 
Christian faith could rise to the height of Augustine’s great 
argument: ‘Rome may pass away, the world itself may pass 
away, but the City of our God shall endure for ever.’ 

Our limits forbid us to trace the history further. But 
enough, perhaps, has been said to shew that the fall of Rome 
was immediately caused by her inability to control the bar- 
barian mercenaries on whose help the Western Empire had 
come to rest; and that her failure resulted even more from 
the Roman’s contempt of the barbarian than from the bar- 
barian’s own impatience of restraint. Yet there is one more 
point which we cannot leave unnoticed. Mr. Hodgkin seems 
to overestimate the part taken by Christianity in the destruc- 
tion of the Empire. He regards the apostolic proclamation 
of the unity of mankind as an explosive force which con- 
stantly threatened and ultimately destroyed the old national 
faith of Rome. 


‘ There was incurable opposition between teaching such as this 
and the root-idea of the Roman commonwealth. The rulers of the 
state felt it, and were forced into persecution, almost against their 
will, Gladly wouJd they have consigned Christianity to the peaceful 
Pantheon of the tolerated religions (religiones licite) in which already 
the worship of Astarte and Elagabalus, of Isis and Serapis, flourished 
happily, side by side. But they perceived—the wisest Emperors the 
most clearly—that this was a religion which would have all or nothing, 
and they hunted it into the catacomb to bar it from the throne.’ 


Thus the onset of the northern nations found the Empire 
in a transition state. The old faith was dead which ‘carried 
the republic through the fiery trial of the Hannibalic war, the 
new faith not yet grown up in which the Christian legions 
drove the King of Kings before them to the gates of Ctesiphon, 
and flung back Islam from the passes of Mount Taurus. 

Meanwhile it was an age of languid half-beliefs and super- 
stitions lightly held and lightly thrown aside. No marvel 
therefore if the Roman soldier wavered in :the day of battle, 
when the Goths came down ‘like a thunderbolt on the moun- 
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tain-tops.! The Old Rome of the Scipios which worshipped 
Jupiter and Quirinus and all the gods differed vastly from the 
New Rome of Heraclius which worshipped the Virgin and the 
Cross and all the saints; but neither the one nor the other 
would have fallen as the Rome of Honorius fell before the 
hordes of Alaric. 

But the Rome of the Scipios was not the Rome of Con- 
stantine, or even the Rome of Augustus. The Empire was 
not less hostile than the Church to the root-idea of the Roman 
commonwealth. Republican disguises and conservative reactions 
notwithstanding, its essence was necessarily cosmopolitan, for 
it had long ceased to be possible that one imperial city should 
rule all the nations of the earth. The old republican ideals 
were for ever shattered when Italy won the Roman franchise 
at the sword’s point ; and thenceforth it was a mere question 
of time how soon a Caracalla would extend it to the world. 
The national faith of Rome had received its mortal wound 
before Christianity existed, and the Empire itself was sick to 
death before it stooped to parley with the Church. 

The franchise of heaven was wider than that of Rome; 
yet the heaviest blow struck at the Empire by Christianity 
was its revival of the dormant nationalities. The elastic faith 
of heathen Rome hardly allowed the possibility: of a national 
heresy ; but it was otherwise when Christianity made its lofty 
claim to be the revelation of eternal truth. Fightings had a 
new object now that there was truth to fight for; but they 
ceased to be mere rebellions like those of Firmus or Achilleus. 
It was by no arm of flesh that Athanasius ruled almost like a 
rival emperor in Egypt; but it was as well that no foreign 
enemy appeared before the fall of Arianism. And in the 
next century, when the councils of the Church became the 
battlefield of nations, the victory of Greek orthodoxy at 
Chalcedon involved sooner or later the separation of Mono- 
physite Egypt and Nestorian Syria. Even in'the West, where 
Rome had stamped out national feeling so effectually that 
Christianity itself could hardly galvanize it into life, the Van- 
dals in Africa found their path of conquest smoothed by the 
chronic disaffection of the persecuted and fanatical Donatists. 

But Christianity made the Empire full amends for all it 
took away. If it fostered a national spirit in Egypt or 
Armenia, it infused new life into Greece itself from Taurus 
to the Hadriatic, It nerved the arm of Heraclius, and con- 
solidated the firm power of the Iconoclasts and the conquering 
Macedonians. Instead of perishing in the Gothic inroads, the 


1 Ammianus, xxxi. 12, 16. 
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Christian Empire absorbed the Slav, outlived the Saracen, 
and only received its mortal wounds from the hand of Michael 
Palzologus. 

Even thecity of Rome was noloserby the fall of heathenism. 
Her imperial state was doomed; but Christianity is not 
responsible for this. The seat of power had been shifted to 
the frontiers long before Constantine intrenched it on the 
Bosphorus, beyond the reach of Goth or Vandal. What the 
new faith really did for Rome was to give her a new principle 
of life and launch her on a new career of world-wide conquest. 
The cathedral of the Lateran became what the Capitol had 
been, and the Vatican gained more than all the Palatine had 
lost. Even the imperial pageant was brought back to Rome 
that Christmas morning when the cry of CAROLUS AUGUSTUS 
rang through the church of Constantine. But meanwhile it 
was good that she should lose her corn-largesses and her 
beast-fights, her worn-out nobles and her pampered lazzaroni. 
It was good that the Queen of the Nations should come down 
for awhile and sit in the dust, till she had learned that even 
in this world the love of Christ is mightier than blood and 
iron. Not till every stay of worldly power had been taken 
from her could she begin to lift her head again; and not 
even then till she had stooped to welcome the fiercest of the 
northern nations to the Christian fold, when she sent forth 
from a city of ruins Augustine’s mission to the outer world of 
English barbarism. 


ART. X.—THE LAW OF ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPI; 
DATIONS, ITS WRONG AND REMEDY. 


. An Act for the Amendment of the Law relating to Ecclesi- 
astical Dilapidations [34 and 35 Victoria, C. 43]. 

. Report from Select Committee of House of Commons on 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act [June 1, 1876]. 

. Report of the Ecclesiastical Surveyors’ Association on pro- 
ceedings of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1877. 

. Second Report of Committee on Dilapidations, Lower House 
of Convocation, Canterbury, 1872. 

. Various Reports of Diocesan Synods, in various years, 
notably Salisbury Synods, 1876 and 1877; Winchester 
Diocesan Conference, 1880, &c. &e. 

THERE are few subjects of direct personal interest to the 
clergy so little studied or understood as that of Ecclesiastical 
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Dilapidations. Though it be one which closely concerns every 
ordained man who holds a living to-day, and every one who 
may hold one to-morrow, the occasions on which the clergy 
are compelled to consider the subject generally find them 
entirely unprepared for the task by any previous useful study. 
An unbeneficed man, busied with more immediately press- 
ing duties, naturally considers Dilapidation law not worth a 
thought on his part till he obtain a living, and be in a position 
either to receive or pay money for the sustentation of his 
house and chancel. But, when the offer of a living comes, as 
it so often does, unexpectedly at the last, and he finds himself 
directly under Dilapidation law, he has often reason to regret 
his ignorance of its bearings. 

We purpose in the following pages to examine the work- 
ing of the present law, the objections so generally entertained 
against it, and the various remedies suggested for their ob- 
viation. 

Up to the passing of the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act 
of 1871 the acceptance of a living did not necessarily call 
upon the new incumbent for any special immediate outlay 
on the buildings of his benefice. The method (in existence 
for centuries) worked fairly well which required the sum, 
named either by one valuer representing both incumbents, or 
agreed upon by two valuers, each representing one incumbent, 
to be handed over to the incoming by the outgoing one 
or his representatives. The receipt of this money passed 
the responsibility for repairs on from the old to the new in- 
cumbent, who, if wise, kept his buildings up from year to year, 
and entered a regular account of all sums expended for this 
object. 

We have said this system worked fairly well, when the 
assessed sum was paid; but as a matter of fact, so many 
clergymen died, leaving either no assets at all, or large and 
almost destitute families, to whom those assets were almost 
matter of life and death, that a great number of new incum- 
bents were unable to obtain or unwilling to demrand the 
money, and thus, by accepting their livings, accepted also 
many responsibilities, often large, sometimes ruinous, for 
repairs which they had never incurred. 

The effect of such a state of things naturally was to 
deteriorate church property in very many cases of vacancy 
occurring by death.! The Act of 1871 was passed to remedy 


1 Of course, in cases of-exchange, or removal from one sphere of duty 
to another, the amount due for dilapidations was recoverable as a debt, 
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a condition of things manifestly most injurious both to Church 
persons and Church property. 

This Act provided that, in every case of vacancy of a 
living (as well as without vacancy, on request of the Arch- 
deacon, patron, Rural Dean, or of incumbents themselves), 
the bishop should be empowered to require a survey of the 
buildings of a benefice to be made by a diocesan official 
appointed for this purpose, who should estimate the repairs to 
be made, and their probable cost, and whose decision on these 
points, though liable to some possible episcopal modification, 
should be, as we shall presently see, practically final, and 
without appeal. 

The sum named by the surveyor being notified, the incum- 
bent was required by law to pay it in to the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, from whom he was empowered to 
receive back such sum as he proved to have been expended 
in the carrying out of the required repairs, to the satisfaction 
of the surveyor. 

The law requiring this course to be followed would mani- 
festly, in long course of time, eventually bring every living 
under official survey on first avoidance ; but, it being thought 
undesirable to leave so important a reform to introduce itself 
by a course so tardy as waiting for the dying out of all exist- 
ing incumbents (whom we will refer to throughout this article 
as ‘incumbents of 1871’), two special inducements were 
offered by the new act likely to bring them voluntarily under 
survey. 

These inducements were, firstly, that the surveyor’s cer- 
tificate of the estimated and specified repairs having been 
satisfactorily executed should free the incumbent in case of 
removal, or his representatives in case of his death, from any 
liability whatever for dilapidations during the five years next 
following the date of certificate ; and secondly, that on receipt 
of estimate from the surveyor, the incumbent of 1871 might 
be allowed to charge his living with the repairs, or, in other 
words, to borrow the necessary money from the Bounty 
Board, leaving its repayment by instalments an annual charge 
on the income of the benefice. 

Against the first of these arrangements there is not much 
to be said, except that it is altogether contrary to the only 
logical ground of legislation on this subject at all; namely, 
that the incumbent of a living is justly liable a¢ ad/ times for 


and could (and can) be obtained, if needful, by sequestration of the new 
living. 
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the repair of dilapidations occurring during his incumbency, 
and that to exempt him, under any conditions, from liability 
for five years’ prospective dilapidations must, under the terms 
of the Act, impose their cost (the amount of which does not 
touch the logic of the question) upon any new incumbent who, 
if entering at the end of the five years, would in the nature of 
things have personally incurred none. We do not however 
press this point, as it seems not to be one on which the clergy 
(who are generally loud in disapproval of the operation of the 
Act in other respects) are disposed to lay much stress. 

But, if the first inducement was illogical, the second has 
proved illusive, and has doubtless been the source of nine- 
tenths of the hostility which the operation of the Act of 
1871 has evoked. 

For the clause of the Act referring to loans from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty for the purpose of effecting the repairs has 
received an entirely different reading from the different 
parties concerned. We will quote both its terms and their 
interpretations. 


‘Clause 17. It shall be lawful for the incumbent to borrow, and’ 
for the Governors (of Queen Anne’s Bounty), if they shall think fit, 
. . . to lend upon the security of the possessions of the:benefice . . . the 
whole or any part of the sum stated in the final report as the cost of 
the works,’ 


The incumbents of 1871, having been taught to regard 
this proviso as an inducement to place themselves under the 
Act, naturally supposed that, by applying for a survey, they 
would, almost as a matter of course, be able to charge their 
livings with the cost incurred. Nor was this an unreasonable 
expectation, inasmuch as it would have been quite possible, in 
most cases, to make the loan repayable in a term of years 
fairly proportioned to the borrower's expectation of life (twenty 
years, for instance, being the expectation in the case of an 
incumbent aged fifty). 

Such loans would have been no unfair burden upon the 
living ; except, perhaps, where the incumbent wished to 
exchange his living after borrowing ; in which case, we. must 
remember that the charge placed upon it would, fro tanto, 
diminish its exchange value ; even if the bishop did not make 
the personal repayment of the loan a condition of his sanction- 
ing the exchange. Nor would the granting of such loans, repay- 
able in periods of (say) from fifteen to thirty years, according 
to the incumbent’s expectation. of life, have been even a com- 
pliment on the part of the Bounty Board. 
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For it would only have been lending, at high interest, at 
a profitable business rate of four per cent., and on security 
better than the ordinary fee simple of land, the property of 
the clergy to the clergy themselves, for the sustentation and 
advantage of Church property in general; and this money 
would all, on the average, be repaid from the annual income 
of the actual borrower. 

It was this supposed power of borrowing which induced 
most of the incumbents who voluntarily placed themselves 
under the Act to apply to their bishop for a survey. Beyond 
the two inducements named, the Act offered xo imaginable 
advantage to stationary incumbents: they might have con- 
tinued under the old practice, kept their buildings in good or 
bad ‘repair, and left the recovery of dilapidations from their 
estate, on their own decease, for their successors to take chance 
of in the old fashion. 

But a desire to free their families from all liability on 
vacancy of the living induced a large number of clergy to 
make voluntary applications for survey. And they did so in 
the expectation of being able to charge their living with the 
cost, repayable, of course, by instalments. 

But the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, in. whose 
discretion, it will be noted, the granting of loans was placed 
by the Act, took an entirely different view of the matter. They 
held that the Act did not intend them to relieve incumbents 
in any sense from existing liability to dilapidations, and that, 
practically, they were only justified in lending money to a 
new incumbent, who on entering a living found himself, by the 
action of the law, required to lodge the full sum necessary for 
effecting full repairs, and who was unable to obtain that 
amount from the estate of his predecessor. 

From their point of view the Governors were perfectly 
right in their interpretation; they exercised a discretion 
legally theirs to the best of their judgment ; but the result has 
been really to inflict very great hardship on incumbents, and 
to make re-survey at the end of five years (which it was 
fondly hoped the Act would render universal) almost a dead 
letter. 

In proof of the truth of this statement we cite the following 
figures from the official table, appended (with date Sept. 13, 
1880) to the report of the Winchester Diocesan Committee 
on Dilapidations, and summarizing the working of the Act in 
that diocese during the ten years following its introduction : 
‘Surveys made on Vacancy, 202; on request, 86; on com- 
plaint, 3; on sequestration, 4. Re-surveys, 22.’ Concerning 
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which last we are not told whether a siugle one was on re- 
quest of incumbent ; though, were they all so, it would only 
represent the Act as securing periodical survey in about one 
case out of every ten! 

The failure of the Act, so far as inducing voluntary requests 
for even a first survey, is also manifest from the fact, that from 
August 1871 till March 1876 only one survey in every six 
was made on request of the incumbent, that many of those 
requests were preferred in entire misapprehension as to bor- 
rowing powers, and that all the chief objectors to the Act are 
to be found in the number of those who have passed through 
an unexpectedly bitter experience. 

To show the reasonableness of the notion held. by the 
clergy that voluntary request for survey conferred (generally 
speaking) the right to charge the living; and to explain at 
the same time the reasons which led the Bounty Board to 
disappoint these expectations ; we quote, from the Report of 
the Select Parliamentary Committee, the following questions, 
addressed by the chairman to Mr. J. K. Aston, the well-known 
secretary and treasurer of the Bounty Board, with his replies. 


‘ Query 52. When the Act of 1871 was brought forward, do you 
know that there was a general feeling on the part of the clergy that 
they would derive.a greater benefit in respect of dilapidations from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty?—A. No doubt they expected to borrow 
largely. 

‘Q. 53. That was the general inducement to them to give their 
adhesion to it, was it not?—A. It was one general inducement. 

‘Q. 54. Has that expectation been realized as regards small 
livings ?'—A. Not as regards many of the livings, I think, taking 
them collectively ; because the Bounty Board felt that it was not 
right for them, as a Board, having an option whether they should 
lend or not, to encourage the applications for loans by incumbents 
where the incumbents were of long standing. If Parliament intended 
the clergy to have that kind of relief, ‘he Board could not see it in the 
Statute; and... . they came to the conclusion, that they were not 
to relieve the clergy from their dilapidations, but, as a rule, on/y ¢o 
grant loans where the incumbent in possession was quite unable to 
recover, from his predecessor or his (predecessor’s) estate, the 
amount which had been put as a charge upon the benefice. Zo ¢his 
the exceptions have been very few. * 


1 Mr. Aston’s reply, it will be observed, refers to a// livings; the 
special reasons which unfortunately shut out a// the smallest livings from 
all loans whatever he details further on. 

2 That the select Parliamentary Committee interpreted the loan clause 
of the Act of 1871 in the sense entertained by the clergy rather than in 
that entertained by the Bounty Board is manifest from the 14th section 
of their Report, which runs thus :— 
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We are inclined to think that the main source of objection 
to the Act of 1871 lies in this wonderful yet perfectly account- 
able difference between its supposed promise and its actual 
performance. 

And this objection, which, as a matter of fact, would have 
had its own remedy under common circumstances (by the in- 
cumbent’s withdrawal from his proposal for survey, on finding 
the terms of the bargain so different from those assumed to be 
offered), has been magnified into a grievance of a very serious 
character indeed by the fact that the unfortunate applicant, 
who has once unwittingly and rashly asked for a survey, has 
no power whatever to stay proceedings on discovering his 
error ; and instead, as he expected, of being able to borrow 
the money needed for repairs from his own prospective income, 
is called upon, in the terms of the Act, to pay over she entire 
sum in cash to the Bounty Board ; and, supposing it possible 
for him to raise the sum, which must often be done by borrow- 
ing at high interest, he must leave it in the hands of the 
Governors without receiving interest at all, until the repairs for 
which it has been levied have been brought to a completion. 

No one familiar with the circumstances of the clergy 
generally will fail to understand that comparatively very few 
of them are in a condition to be able, unexpectedly, to lay 
their hands on a sum of money which can seldom be esti- 
mated at less than 100/,' and may, in some cases, even where 
the emoluments of the living are small, reach to as much as 
500/. or 600/. 

We will point out in passing the extreme hardship upon 
average incumbents which results from their putting them- 
selves under the Act in ignorance of the rules against general 
charging of livings laid down by the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. 

The average incumbent may be reasonably taken as one 
who has no intention whatever of evading the reasonable duty, 
implied in the very acceptance of his living, either of keeping 

‘On passing of the Act of 1871, one of the boons held out to the clergy 
was, that the incumbent, with the consent of the Bishop and patron, 
might borrow from the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty the whole 
or any part of the sum required by the surveyor,’ &c. 

Of course, if there were to be no borrowing, the Act ‘held out no 
boon,’ either in permitting (or, once he had applied, in compelling) the 
incumbent to do, at his own immediate cost, what he might at any time 
have done without asking permission, or (still more important) might 
have withdrawn from doing, on finding the repairs too extensive, or their 
cost too high, to suit his immediate convenience. 


1 The average cost of dilapidations ordered under the Act of 1871 
from commencement till March 1875 was 135/. for each living. 
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his ; buildings i in proper repair, or of wiesleliier fands sufficient 
for doing so in case of his decease. Whether or no, at his 
incoming, he has received a sum from his predecessor, he 
always understands himself to be responsible to his successor. 
‘Now, as we have said, cash funds of possibly hundreds of 
pounds are rarely possessed by clergymen: but very many 
have been for years keeping up a larger life insurance than 
they would otherwise make for their families, in order to meet 
dilapidation claims when they die. 

Many a clergyman who had been following this method, 
attracted by what certainly sounded like an invitation to 
borrow on the income of his living, felt that, if he could do 
this, and thus aid the desire evinced by our law makers to 
bring all livings under early survey, his family, in case of its 
head dying within five years from the completion of the 
repairs, might get the benefit of the insurance ; and, in this 
expectation, he made his application for survey. 

He applied to the bishop, the bishop directed the sur- 
veyor, the surveyor effected the survey and gave his estimate, 
the incumbent applied to the Bounty Board to lend the neces- 
sary funds, and, to his utter surprise, was met with a refusal, 
with a notification, at the same time, that he must pay in to 
his dilapidation account with them the very sum which he had 
depended on their advancing to him as a matter of course, on 
the security of his living. Expostulation and protest were 
alike vain ; for however doctors might differ, as doctors will, 
as to the meaning of the borrowing clause, the Act was found 
to provide no possible means for the incumbent’s withdrawal 
of his petition on discovering the error he had made. 

Practically therefore the result to such an incumbent of 
placing himself under survey was, that he had, unexpectedly, 
to raise a sum of money, for which he paid interest, (or to sell 
out money of his own for which he had to forego interest), 
while keeping up besides, by annual premiums, a larger than 
necessary amount of insurance on his life. 

This, of course, supplied an objection to the Act quite 
strong enough, we may fairly assume, to account for the 
almost total unwillingness shown to have buildings re-surveyed 
at the end of the five years. But this, it may be said, was 
only an objection on the part of clergy who, without sufficient 
knowledge of the working of the Act, chose to place them- 
selves under its conditions. What objection can there be to 
its necessary operation in cases where no option existed, as on 
vacancy of benefice? | 
A strong one lies on the very threshold. There is prac- 
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tically no appeal whatever against the estimate of a single 
surveyor, no matter how autocratic or self-opionated he may 
be. For though an incumbent may, a¢ his own expense, appeal 
so far as to have an independent survey made by a different 
surveyor, the fact of the second estimate being less than the 
first does not necessarily prevent the bishop requiring the 
first one to be carried out. Even this might have been got 
over, in safe dependence on every bishop’s natural desire to 
do justice to all parties at all times, but that the amount to 
be assessed was made to depend more or less, not on any 
clear definition of what repairs do and what do not constitute 
dilapidations, but on the individual opinion of the irresponsible 
surveyor, whoever he might be. And that this should cause 

. infinite distrust is a matter we cannot wonder at in the least, 
when we find the Ecclesiastical Surveyors’ Association, in the 
paper they have put forth (cited at the commencement of this 
article), while stating the law of the matter to be sufficiently 
precise, yet denying the practicability of laying down any 
clear definition of dilapidations. 

For one surveyor, it is perfectly plain, may have entirely 
different notions as to the manner in which repairs should be 
effected from those entertained by another; one might be 
zesthetical in taste where another was utilitarian ; one might 
require decayed deal to be replaced with heart of oak, while 
another might consider sound deal sufficient to replace de- 
cayed oak; so that, as a matter of fact, the greatest possible 
uncertainty was entertained as to what, and what cost of, 
dilapidations might have to be undertaken. We do not say 
that the amount was generally too high. But a timid and im- 
pecunious class of men like the general run of our incumbents 
(impecunious, of course we mean, in the sense of not generally 
possessing an unincumbered bank balance of from two to six 
hundred pounds) could only look with fear to the irreducible 
estimate of an entirely irresponsible surveyor, and, regarding 
‘omne ignotum pro malefico, dread and avoid having to come 
under the system at ail. 

Another general cause of complaint has been the amount 
of fees payable on surveys. On this point we hold it quite 
needless to dwell. No one will deny that men of eminence in 
their profession must charge fair fees for their labour, and 
cannot be expected to work for nothing ; and, naturally, the 
higher the character of the surveyor employed, the better is the 
guarantee for his impartiality, and the more is his fee worth 
paying. Another strong objection, belonging to the question 
of definition of dilapidations, was that arising from the hard- 
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ship of an incumbent being obliged to pay, out of his own 
pocket, a large sum for the execution of what are commonly 
termed ‘progressive repairs.’ His liability to make good 
ordinary wear and tear has not, we believe, been ever dis- 
puted ; but it does seem reasonable that for the reparation of 
decay caused by antiquity there should exist a power of 
charging the living. The Surveyors Association in an 
Appendix to their Report suggest this as a reasonable thing, 
and the Parliamentary Report also seems to desire such 
power to be given. Persons who theoretically object to any 
real distinction in this direction being made between what are 
called roughly ‘tenants’ and ‘landlords’ repairs (on the ground 
that the incumbent, as being both a freeholder for life and a 
life-tenant of the church, is during his incumbency both land- 
lord and tenant, and therefore should be personally charge- 
able with repairs of both classes), must bear in mind that, in- 
asmuch as the large majority of parsonages in England were 
built in the present century, the clergy themselves personally, not 
the Church by its funds, have paid for the houses of residence, 
and that the older the incumbent, the more likely he is to 
have contributed largely towards the building of parsonage 
houses. 

For though it: be a common thing to say the incumbent 
borrowed from Queen Anne’s Bounty to build sis house, 
which is generally true ; yet he owes Queen Anne’s Bounty 
nothing. The money was given for such use, the Board only 
/ent it on good, sound business terms, got back every penny 
of the principal with a large and secure interest, and has liter- 
ally made money on every transaction of the kind and lost 
money on none. 

And, in most cases of parsonage building, besides the sum 
borrowed from the Bounty Board, a large, sometimes the 
largest, part of the capital expended was contributed directly 
from the incumbent’s pocket, or indirectly by the assistance of 
his personal friends; so that, as a general rule, to allow the 
living to be charged with a loan to repair decay, the heaviest 
part of which, be it remembered, would be charged on the 
incumbent’s own income, is really an act of general justice to 
the average actual incumbent, and no real injustice whatever to 
a prospective one, who has probably never laid out a shilling 
on an ecclesiastical residence at all. 

Thus far we have been treating the history of the Act 
since its introduction, and giving at some length the more 
prominent and obvious reasons for the general dislike with 
which its operations are regarded by the clergy, which is 
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shown, far more seat han in any words, by their general 
abstinence from availing themselves for a second time of its 
provisions. 

We will now turn to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, contained in the 22nd and succeeding sections of 
their Report :— 

‘22. Your Committee are of opinion that the operation of the 
Act of 1871 has, in many respects, failed to accomplish the objects 
for which it was enacted. That it has provided no remedy for the 
most important complaint under the old law, namely, the inability of 
the representatives of deceased incumbents to meet the amount 
assessed for dilapidations, but has cast upon new incumbents an ob- 
ligation to pay over the amount, and attached also to them a liability 
for fees previously unknown to the law, and has deprived the clergy 
of all power of acting in their own matters, of choosing their own 
advisers, and of all practical appeal against the official surveyor ap- 
pointed under the Act. Your Committee are of opinion that some 
legislative alteration ts needed to remove the well-grounded complaints of 
a lar e body of the clergy. 

‘23. Your Committee are of opinion that the machinery of the 
Act is cumbersome and expensive, and that the requirements of the 
surveyors under it have in many cases exceeded the legal definition, 
of ecclesiastical dilapidations. If the principle of the Act be main- 
tained, an increased number of approved surveyors should be 
appointed, from whom the clergy may select, and that there should 
be a right of appeal, on any question of law, to such local tribunal as 
Parliament may direct, and that provision should be made for ex- 
tending the granting (7.¢. lending) powers of the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and the arrangements for repayment, to meet the 
case of small livings.’ 


We think these clauses of the Report, made by a Select 
Committee (of course consisting entirely of laymen), give the 
fullest possible justification of the disfavour with which (face 
the arguments put forward by the Surveyors’ Association in 
their Report to prove the contrary) we cannot but conclude 
the great mass of the clergy regard the Act of 1871. 

The Committee’s Report, as we see, contains its own sug- 
gestions for the remedy of some parts of the Act which cause 
the discontent. But it goes on in its next section to advocate 
a measure, far more sweeping and comprehensive, of meeting 
the difficulties of the dilapidation question brought under 
their notice by the inquiry, and gives in its adhesion to the 
principle of a Compulsory Repairs Insurance, to be effected 
between the clergy on the one part and the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty on the other, which has been for some 
time before the public mind, and is generally known as ‘ The 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Scheme.’ 
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We insert, as regards this forcible recommendation, the 
concluding paragraphs of the Report :— 


‘24. Your Committee, however, are of opinion that it would be 
much more desirable and advantageous to carry out, if possible, the 
view of meeting the whole question by a system of annual contribu- 
tion from each benefice, proportioned to the state of repair and value 
of the buildings, by a periodical survey, which may be conducted by 
a surveyor at a salary, and that the management should be remitted 
to Queen Anne’s Bounty Board, which at present has an account 
opened with nearly every benefice in the kingdom, and which may be 
authorized to relieve small livings in whole or in part from the cost 
of dilapidations, as a legitimate application of their funds. 

‘26. .... they consider... . that... . such a plan could be 
effectively . . . . brought into operation, and that it would relieve the 
clergy from great hardships and grievances, and would at the same 
time ensure the due and permanent repair and sustentation of parson- 
ages, and all other ecclesiastical property vested in incumbents, at a 
comparatively moderate cost. 


‘27. Your Committee are strongly of opinion that such amend- 
ment of the law should take place with the least possible delay? 


From these extracts we see that the question of dilapida- 
tions has passed at all events into a hopeful stage, The Act of 
1871 is convicted of ineffectiveness ; the principle of lending 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty for ‘landlords’’ repairs and those 
rendered necessary by progressive decay is affirmed; a strong 
recommendation in favour of an universal compulsory in- 
surance is laid down as the plan most desirable for securing 
the objects aimed at in the Act of 1871; and the Committee 
declare early legislation on the subject to be a matter of press- 
ing necessity. 

Accepting these conclusions as reasonable, let us now 
proceed to examine the remedy suggested by the Bishop of 
Peterborough and supported by the Committee, and to inquire 
whether this suggestion, good in itself, may or may not be 
modified to the great advantage of all parties concerned. 

We may not unreasonably lay down, as the right principle 
of any effective law of dilapidations, the bases adopted by the 
Winchester Diocesan Committee ; namely: 1, That the proper 
maintenance of the Ecclesiastical buildings of a benefice is a 
just charge upon the incumbent who has accepted the bene- 
fice ; and 2, That the buildings should be kept in a state of 
substantial repair during his lifetime. 

It is admitted that a ‘Repairs Insurance’ would, to a 
great extent, secure these objects ; nor is there anything what- 
ever to be said against the principle of compulsory insurance, 


in itself the most reasonable, just, and calculable method of 
GG2 
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meeting the necessary uncertainties of life. This principle of 
compulsory insurance already exists under the Act of 1871, 
and is indeed the only part of the enactment, so far as we 
know, against which no one has ever formulated a single 
objection. But the Act of 1871 only compels insurance of 
buildings against one contingency of destruction, that of fire. 
The great value and universal acceptance of that part of the 
Act is a strong argument in favour of extending the principle 
of compulsory insurance of buildings against fire, to many, or 
even to all, other contingencies of decay. 

We may assume, from the acceptance which the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s suggestion has met,!' that some such measure, 
if enacted, would be cordially and generally accepted by the 


clergy. 
But the Winchester Committee, in their Report, presented 


in November last? a very strong recommendation of an en- 
tirely different and undiscussed sort of compulsory insurance, 
namely, one in the form of a Life Insurance, as preferable in 
many ways to the proposed Insurance for Repairs.® 

On a careful consideration of these two proposals, we are 
very strongly inclined to agree with the conclusions in favour 
of the former come to by the Winchester Diocesan Com- 
mittee. It seems to us free from a good many objections be- 


1 The Salisbury and Exeter Synodical Committees have suggested a 
number of modifications in the details, as the Winchester Committee has 
in the character, of the compulsory insurance ; but no opposition what- 
ever has been made to the insurance principle itself, as a solution of the 
dilapidation question. 

* The Report was presented to the Annual Conference, but, from 
want of time for discussion, the debate upon its recommendations was 
adjourned till next year. It was stated, however, by the mover of its 
adoption, to embody the zzanimous opinion of the members of Committee. 

* It may be noted in passing that neither the proposition of Repairs 
Insurance nor of Life Insurance, as a solvent of the dilapidation difficulty, 
seems to be adsolutely new. We find in Mr. Aston’s evidence before the 
Select Committee (answer 45) the following statement : ‘ There are two 
classes of (proposed) insurance that I-remember. One I put out myself, 
and another was put out by the Rev. John Hodgson. He connected his 
with a plan of insurance upon the life of the incumbent for the time 
being ; that was special life insurance. Then there was my own, which 
was put in the form of a paper in the year 1869 or 1870, the principle of 
which was’ practically that at present known as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s plan. We have to thank Mr. Aston for his courtesy in kindly 
allowing us to peruse a copy of his paper. We have been unable to dis- 
cover any details of Mr. Hodgson’s proposal. The Life Insurance plan 
follows the suggestion put forward by the Guardian for Nov. 25, 1879, in 
a letter from the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, Rector of North Waltham, 
who has since served on the Dilapidations Committee of the Winchester 
Diocesan Conference. 
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setting the proposed Repairs Insurance. We purpose setting 
forth these first in order, and then showing their compara- 
tively small force.as urged against the Life Insurance plan. 

Firstly. A Repairs Insurance would tend to weaken the in- 
cumbent’s motive for keeping his buildings at all times in 
repair; because, having once made his contract with the 
Bounty Board, on whom all responsibility for the sustentation 
of the buildings would thenceforth lie, he would no longer 
have the personal interest which he has now in deciding on, 
and pressing, the execution of timely and continual small re- 
pairs. The ‘stitch in time, which would now save him nine, 
would really save him nothing at all under a contract; and 
as he would not care very much to save the Bounty Board, 
which, in his view, will be quite able to take care of itself, the 
incumbent would have no strong incentive, for the repairer’s 
sake, to have the repairs made or made at once. This may 
be an unflattering view to take ot clerical conduct in general, 
but it is nevertheless a common-sense consideration which we 
have no business to ignore. 

Secondly. We cannot but think that the depending on a 
Repairs Insurance contract would greatly tend towards pro- 
ducing a gradual deterioration of style in all our ecclesiastical 
buildings ; for if, under this method, the incumbent had less 
interest than at present in preserving his buildings, it is plain 
that he would have no motive whatever for spending money, 
as so many do, on their improvement and embellishment. 
And if, for his own purposes, he still felt willing to expend 
money in improvements, he would always be liable to the 
trouble and cost of new survey, and the making of fresh 
insurance contract, on every improvement made. 

Nor would the matter of improvement or embellishment 
fare any better at the hands of the Bounty Board. For that 
Board, contracting to keep a certain set of buildings in repair, 
would have neither motive, liability, nor warrant, for expending 
one farthing of its fund on repairs of anything not strictly in- 
cluded in the letter of its insurance bond. 

The result of which state of things would be gradually, 
but surely, to reduce the character and style of ecclesiastical 
buildings to the very lowest and plainest utilitarian type. 

Thirdly. The Repairs Insurance would give rise to endless 
disagreements and heart-burnings ; for it is not in the nature 
of things to suppose the Bounty Board always willing to 
execute immediately any and every repair which the incum- 
bent, on the strength of his contract, might be desirous of 
having promptly done. Its plain interest, both for saving of 
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cost in surveys and travelling, and for self-security as well, 
would frequently lie in either patching or postponing work 
till several matters needed attention at once. It is self-evident 
that the party who had paid his contract-sum, and the party 
obliged to defray expenses, would be likely to take very differ- 
ent views as to the necessity and the immediate urgency of re- 
pairing. The incumbent, strong in his contract-right, might 
wish a work undertaken at once, which the Bounty Board, 
rightly jealous of its funds, might very justly consider fit to 
wait for ten or twenty years. It would be impossible to do 
without some appeal on either side, and in this way continual 
disputes, vexation, and litigation would be certain to arise. 
Our readers may make this conclusion clear by considering 
how they would be likely to get on themselves, not with a 
building firm in London, say fifty miles off, but even with an 
ordinary builder within half a mile of their houses, under any 
conceivable contract for keeping their buildings in perfect 
repair. 

Fourthly. Beyond this difficulty as to the execution of con- 
tract repairs, their insurance would be likely to cause a great 
deal of personal and family inconvenience. It would be 
impossible for the Board, called on for operations by its 
functionaries in all directions, to consult at every turn the 
days and hours most convenient to every incumbent. Once 
it decided upon executing a work, great or small, upon a 
vicarage house, the dwelling might be invaded any day by 
hod and hammer, at a time when family circumstances and 
domestic arrangements of every sort and kind might be most 
seriously interfered with. And great inconvenience might 
also be occasioned by possibly unavoidable delay on the part 
of the Board in surveying and executing not merely periodical, 
but exceptional and urgent, repairs. On the other hand, im- 
mense correspondence, cost, and trouble would be occasioned 
to the Board from the necessity for surveying such exceptional 
and urgent repairs, and arranging for their execution at other 
times than those they might fix for periodical reparations. 

Fifthly. Unless the Bounty Board made itself responsible 
for every sort of repair whatever, the contract would not 
entirely free the incumbent from all liability; there would 
still be some repairs which he might entirely neglect, and even 
if he did not, the execution of them would, fro ¢anto, diminish 
the advantage claimed for this plan as giving supposed fixity 
of insurance cost and accuracy of calculation of liability. 

Sixthly. The repairs would not be so well done as even 
under the old or present method ; because the Bounty Board, 
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having made its contract and received its money, would have 
no motive to expend a farthing more than was actually neces- 
sary. Though the contract-sum might have been estimated 
by an esthetic surveyor upon an esthetical scale, it does not 
at all follow that the Board would prefer to repair on zesthetical 
principles or at an zsthetical cost.. Under the Act of 1871, 
if the estimate be too high, the whole sum raised must be 
either expended on the work, or carried on to the incumbent's 
account ; but it will not be necessarily so in the contract case, 
which deals with the average cost of repairs from year to 
year, not with the definite specification of each successive 
separate survey. In fact it could not be. At present, the 
diocesan surveyor can practically compel individual incum- 
bents to expend any sum he thinks proper to name ; but can 
it be conceived that the Bounty Board (or any other insurance 
office) would lend itself to any such expenditure at the dicta- 
tion of any diocesan surveyor? or, if at all, would lend itself 
without securing a very wide margin of safety in the annual 
premium to be charged on the incumbent? No, it would 
certainly appoint its own surveyors to assess its own expen- 
diture on other people’s property ; the self-evidence: of this 
fact being a strong incidental proof of the practical defence- 
lessness of incumbents, under the Act of 1871, against the 
possibly over-costly requirements of an official surveyor. 

Seventhly, The annual cost of the Repairs Insurance must 
necessarily be far higher than the cost of the repairs. 

This is self-evident to any one who considers that the 
Bounty Board will not be making a contract to spend even- 
tually all the premiums it receives on the buildings of the 
living it receives them from, but to keep those buildings in 
repair, whether the cost be large or small. 

For such a liability must be estimated with not only a 
margin, but a very wide margin. Since, unless the funds be 
really abundant for the purpose, the Bounty Board might 
either come into circumstances of heavy loss, or might break 
its contracts: in either of which cases the object of the pro- - 
posed arrangement would be utterly defeated. 

It may be said that if the estimate of annual premium 
were made a high one, very large profits would accumulate, 
as, it is estimated, must also be the case if the Bounty Board 
undertook even the present compulsory insurance of ecclesi- 
astical buildings against fire, and that such a fund might be 
available to assist poor livings. But the answer to this is 
very obvious. If the collection of such a fund be (as indeed 
it is) desirable in itself, it should be undertaken on its own 
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merits ; but to compel incumbents to insure their successors 
against dilapidation costs is one thing, and a just one ; while 
to compel them, in doing this, to provide endowments for 
poor livings, in addition to insuring for dilapidations, is 
another thing, and an unjust one. 

Admitting then that, under a system of Repairs Insurance, 
the Bounty Board must either make large profits, and in 
doing so charge more than the actual cost of repairs, or else 
must run unwarrantable risks, it will be evident that, in either 
case, eventual justice could not be done to contributors exces- 
sively rated, or to the Bounty Board unduly burdened. 

For it would be most unsatisfactory that a Repairs 
Insurance should be based, either on any average of the cost 
of repairing all livings, as some suggest ; or on the principle 
of a percentage on the value of every living, as others propose ; 
or even on the ingenious proposal of Mr. Armfield (set forth 
in a letter to the Guardian, of November 24th, 1880), on a 
classification of the amount of cubic space occupied by the 
buildings of a benefice. 

For any one of these methods would be unfair and intoler- 
able for this reason : that it would compel all incumbents who 
have conscientiously kept up their repairs to contribute more 
money than necessary for repairing their own buildings, in 
order. to pay for the deficiencies of those who have neglected 
their duty in this very important respect. 

It seems to us therefore that no system of Repairs Insur- 
ance would be either just or acceptable, the introduction of 
which did not provide that a special survey, a special estimate 
and a special contract, renewable at certain periods, should be 
made for the buildings of every separate benefice, and that a 
special debtor and creditor account should be kept with its 
incumbents. 

And were this done, what would be the result ? At the end 
of the proposed period say of twenty-five years, were the Bounty 
Board to strike a balance, it might appear that an incum- 

- bent, dead fifteen years before, had either been required during 
ten years to pay too much; and how could that surplus 
be returned to his representatives ? or to have paid too little ; 
and how then could the loss be recouped by the Bounty 
Board ? 

Eighthly. The proposed Repairs Insurance would really 
inflict a |} ardship on all incumbents who have been executing 
what we may call ‘current repairs’ out of their own pockets, 
and keeping up, some of them for many years, an insurance 
on their lives for the very purpose of meeting dilapidation 
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costs on their demise ; for it would practically require them 
to keep up a double insurance, or sacrifice, by taking a sur- 
render value, the prospect of bonus additions to their Life 
Assurance Fund. 

Important as these eight objections are, we should not 
have formulated them here against a plan which gives some 
promise of settling this complicated question, did it not appear 
to us that the Winchester Life Insurance plan would accom- 
plish the object in view as well, and even better, without 
being open to the same difficulties. 

Let us see, then, how this proposal would act. Every 
incumbent should be required by law, firstly, to have his 
buildings surveyed, and the cost of full repairs estimated. 
This would have to be done, of necessity, under any plan 
adopted. (But such survey should not be required of clergy 
now enjoying a five years’ exemption until that term has 
elapsed.) We will, for illustration’s sake, suppose the esti- 
mated cost for a living of 300/. a year to be 120/. The 
incumbent, unwilling to pay down and expend that sum, 
might instead be allowed by law to insure his life, in the joint 
names of himself and the Bounty Board (as he has now to do 
for fire insurance) for say 150/, his payment of the annual 
premium on that insurance being made a first charge on the 
income of his benefice. The payment of premiums being 
thus secured, he would be able, if necessary, to borrow on his 
policy, the advance of course being only made against the 
surveyor’s certificate of the satisfactory execution of repairs, 
while he would be liable to increase the amount insured if at 
any time the fund were reduced below what a reasonable 
official estimate might require to be kept available for se- 
curing a successor from liability. 

Let us see next how free this system would be from the 
objections stated against a Repairs Insurance. 

1. There would be no weakening of the motive for keeping 
buildings in good repair on the part either of the incumbent 
or the contractor for repairs. There would be no contractor, 
and the incumbent would see his own interest in always apply- 
ing the ‘stitch in time’ at small cost, and generally out of his 
own pocket, rather than at the cost of borrowing on his insur- 
ance fund, paying interest for the loan, and rendering himself 
liable to additional survey and possibly additional insurance, 
the effecting of which would become more costly with every 
year he advanced in age. 

2. Thetendency ofthe buildings to cheapen and deteriorate 
in style would not operate, in the case of a compulsory Life 
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Insurance, and incumbents would have just as much encourage- 
ment to embellish and improve as they have to-day. 

3. The continual disputes and dissatisfaction unavoidable 
under a contract system, from one party having to claim, and 
the other having to supply, repairs, would not arise at all 
under the Life Assurance plan. Since so long as a sufficient 
sum was always insured to secure the right of a successor, the 
incumbent would be entirely free to decide, whether, when, 
how, and at what expense, to execute such repairs as he might 
desire for his own tenancy. 

4. Nor would .the objection of inconvenience lie ; for in 
all work undertaken he could consult entirely his own con- 
venience and freedom of arrangement, and would have no one 
else to consider. 

5. The provision of a sum fixed by periodical survey to 
secure his successor’s rights would always enable the incum- 
bent to know the highest limit of his own liability, which, as 
we have seen, would be far less easy and distinct under the 
contract plan, failing an authoritative definition of dilapida- 
tions. 

6. The sixth objection to Repairs Insurance was that the 
repairs would not be so well done as at present. From this 
objection the Life Insurance plan would be entirely free ; 
since it would be the interest of the incumbent, who himself 
executed the repairs, to do them at the earliest moment, and 
in the best way, in order to avoid being called upon to increase 
his life insurance at a continually rising rate; and also to 
free as much of his insurance as possible for his children. 

7. We saw that the Repairs Insurance contract must 
necessarily require from every incumbent a contribution con. 
siderably larger than will have to be expended ; in fact, it would 
compel the clergy to pay more money than the repairs would 
cost ; and that not a farthing of that money could ever come 
back to their estates. Under the Life Assurance system, the 
surveyor would also have to leave some margin of excess, hut 
with this important difference, that every penny of that money, 
not actually required for repairs on vacancy, would return to 
the incumbent’s estate, so that he would really have no heavier 
burden to bear than lies upon him in common honesty to-day. 

8. Our eighth objection was that, to have to make the 
Repairs Insurance would be a hardship on those incumbents 
(and their name is legion) who keep up a life policy (as many 
have been doing for many years past) to meet their fair 
liabilities for dilapidations when they die. For these the 
Life Insurance plan is of the simplest. They will have only 
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to transfer from their own sole’ names, to their own names 
and that of the Bounty Board jointly, so much of their present 
Life Insurance premiums:as will insure the sum estimated by 
the surveyor. It will not increase their expense a farthing. 
And it will, besides, give them a great advantage. They will 
be able to borrow on the policy, the premiums of which will 
be thus secured, money which they may not have at hand to 
execute some important and timely repair, likely eventually 
to save the fund from larger deductions. 

It is not to be expected that a plan free from so many 
objections as we have shown to lie against the best proposal 
previously before the public should not be liable to a few 
objections of its own; but, so far as we have heard them 
urged, they are not hard to meet. 

One of these is drawn from the case of a clergyman ac- 
cepting another living. What, it will be said, is to become 
of his policy? He will have to put the buildings of the 
benefice he vacates into repair; but that he would have to do 
in any case whatever. He may take the surrender value of 
his policy towards effecting the repairs, and, undoubtedly, as 
under such a scheme as this he will enter on any new living 
with security that z¢s repairs shall be complete at his entrance, 
he will have a very small life assurance indeed to keep up for 
its repairs. Or, if he choose (and he probably will, going as he 
presumably does, to a better living), he will put his old one in 
repair out of his own funds, and, reducing the pledged part of 
his policy to the smaller limit required for the new living, 
which he takes over in complete repair, he may keep up his old 
insurance for his family. This will be much cheaper for him 
than to surrender the policy and then insure afresh, as he will 
be an older man than when he first effected the insurance. 

And then comes the question of the uninsurable life. How 
make a man insure whom no office will accept? Now, it will 
not be asserted that, because a man’s life may be uninsurable, 
he can be warranted in accepting the emoluments of a bene- 
fice without accepting its responsibilities. The life insurance 
plan would be az option for all willing and able to undertake 
its conditions, and would be of vast advantage to most per- 
sons; but, as no one will contend that incumbents with unin- 
surable lives should be exempt from due liability to repair, 
they ought reasonably to be required always to keep lodged 
at interest, with the Bounty Board, the estimated sum for 
repairs which incumbents with sound lives might secure by 
insurance. 

The present incumbent with uninsurable life, then, ia 
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moving to a new living will be, as he has always been, liable 
to put the buildings of his old one in repair; and, as he will 
go to a new one in perfect repair, he may be required to give 
security, cash or otherwise (if he cannot effect insurance), for 
the very small sum required to keep up the buildings of his 
new benefice. And the incumbent with uninsurable life at 
the present.moment, if not thinking of moving from his living, 
may possess a policy, made on his life before it became unin- 
surable, sufficient of which, to secure the repairs being made, 
he can transfer to the Bounty Board and himself jointly. 
Finally, if he have no other way of securing his successor 
from loss, it is not unreasonable that he should be required to 
do his duty by executing the repairs. 

One more objection lies against the life insurance, namely, 
that in the case of a black sheep deprived of his living his 
successor would be defrauded. We do not believe that one 
actual deprivation occurs among any thousand incumbents ; 
it certainly hardly ever does unless the living have been for a 
long time under sequestration, in which case necessary repairs 
would have been officially made; and if, once or twice ina 
century, a case of real hardship upon a new incumbent arising 
from this most exceptional cause could be made out, the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty might have a discretion 
to effect the repairs desired. 

It may, finally, be objected that this insurance arrange- 
ment secures one, but not both the purposes laid down by the 
Winchester Committee as desirable ; it will directly secure 
that money shall be available on vacancy, but not that the 
buildings shall be constantly in full repair. 

Yet, though not directly, it will effect the latter purpose 
indirectly, as we have shown. It will plainly be the incum- 
bent’s interest to anticipate and prevent both dilapidations 
and the diminution of his insurance fund, on pain of having to 
increase its amount at higher premiums than before ; and 
this method, while practically as effectual, will be far less in- 
quisitorial and tyrannical than any other. For the less the 
law interferes with any man’s rights while making him do his 
duty, the better ; and we must remember that an incumbent 
is, during his incumbency, the owner, the landlord, the free- 
holder, of his house and buildings. If he choose to live in 
discomfort, rather than go to expense in repairing his dweli- 
ing, that is his own concern. The laws, or the persons 
desirous of making laws, have no more business to meddle 
with the incumbent’s fancies as to the state of his residence 
than they have to do with the state of his wardrobe. And the 
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outer world has no more right to dictate to a clergyman the 
condition in which he must keep his house, than they have to 
dictate to him the furniture he should have in it, or the 
upholsterer whom he should employ. 

To meddle with a clergyman in these matters is an in- 
fringement of his liberty which would not be tolerated for a 
moment if attempted with regard to other freeholders. If a 
man choose to live in a house with broken windows, draughty 
doors, smoky chimneys, and leaking roof, why should his 
preference be interfered with? It is his own affair. The 
right of every man to do what he will with his own in respect 
of his vicarage house (so long as that right is prevented 
from infringing in one tittle on the rights of others) is one 
that should be very carefully guarded ; and the safeguarding 
of this right is a principle likely to recommend the life in- 
surance solution of the dilapidation question to the preference 
of the clergy concerned. 

We have thought it right to enter at considerable length 
upon an examination of this very important question. The 
whole subject deserves far more general attention than it re- 
ceives. We have endeavoured to put before our readers the 
various proposals made for the redress of what is widely felt 
to be a grievance ; and shall be glad if we shall be found to 
have given wider publicity to the outlines of a measure which 
would do no injustice, would impose no burden, would, to 
most men now doing their duty as incumbents, simply sanc- 
tion and secure their present method, would transfer all 
necessary loans to the incumbent’s account instead of to the 
charge of the living, and would, as it appears to us, secure in 
the simplest way at once the freedom of every present in- 
cumbent, and the rights of every future one. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Theodori Episcopt Mopsuestent in Epistolas Pauli Commentarit. 
The Latin Version, with the Greek Fragments, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indices, by H. B. Swere, B.D., Rector of 
Ashdon, Essex ; late Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In two Volumes. Vol. 1. (Introduction, 
Galatians— Colossians.) Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. (Cambridge : University Press, 1880.) 


‘ GERMANY is great, but for precise and delicate criticism Cambridge 
is greater!’ Such was the courteous ejaculation which an Oxford 
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theologian, now occupying a teacher’s chair at Durham,! recently 
uttered in admiration of the work of a Professor in the sister 
University. It is a hopeful sign, amid forebodings which arise about 
the theological learning of the Universities, that we have before us 
the first instalment of a thoroughly scientific and painstaking work, 
commenced at Cambridge, and completed at a country rectory, by a 
divine who, at the time when the volume appeared, stood upon the 
lower step of the theological faculty. 

Mr. Swete, who is already known to us as the writer, znter alia, of 
three treatises relating to the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit,? has, in this volume of the Latin version of Theodore’s com- 
mentary on some Pauline Epistles, set an example to the divinity 
students of Cambridge, his juniors, to continue the works of patient 
industry, which it must be a special function of their University to 
perform. We gather that it was about five years before the com- 
pletion of this first volume when his friend Mr. Bensly (one of the Old 
Testament Revisors) suggested to Mr. Swete his undertaking the edition 
which he has so well begun. We hope that he will have strength to 
bring to a conclusion—in addition to the second volume of Theodore, 
and any smaller works which may suit his genius,—some continuous 
treatise which shall perpetuate his name in the roll of those distin- 
guished Doctors of Cambridge who have dedicated to the use of the 
Church their theological work projected in early youth, and brought 
to light after the labour of a quarter of a century. 

Among theologians Theodore of Antioch, bishop of Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia (A.D. 392-429), was in comparatively recent times known by 
name as a heretic, but almost unknown as a commentator. We 
were not much surprised to find on reference that his name does not 
occur near Theodoret’s among the titles of English works catalogued 
by Watt in 1824; nor yet that Saxius in his Oxomasticon in 1775 
gives only four references under Theodore’s name, Cave being the 
one English authority among them. On the other hand, on account 
of the question of his orthodoxy, his relationship to Nestorianism 
and Pelagianism, and the artful device whereby his name was 
dragged in the dust by his namesake the Origenist, to hide the re- 
treat of his own party at Constantinople, A.D. 553, Theodore has held 
an important place in Church history. In the apparatus to Labbe’s 
Concilia (ed. Paris, 1672) a whole folio column in small print is 
assigned to him, and a considerable space likewise in the general 
index to the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima (Lugd. 1677). 

A few years after the last date, the Benedictine editors of the sup- 
plement to S. Ambrose (1686-90) drew attention to a MS. at Amiens, 
formerly at Corbie, containing a Latin commentary on the Epistles 
of S. Paul. The part relating to the Romans and Corinthians was 
already known as the work of the Ambrosian Hilary;:* the re- 


1 W. Sanday, D.D. in The Expositor for March 1880. No. lxii. p. 171 %. 

? One of these was noticed in the Church Quarterly Review (No. 6) 
in the article on the Fiiogue controversy. 

3 See Dr. Lightfoot’s account of Patristic Commentaries which is 
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mainder is what Mr. Swete is now editing. Great parts of it were 
found in the Catena of Rabanus Maurus, though no part of the two 
former Epistles which this first volume contains, and the connection 
with Theodore seems not to have been suspected until the second 
half of this present century. 

In 1788 the Greek fragments of Theodore’s commentary on S. 
Luke preserved in the Catena were collected and published by 
Miinter, but the first considerable attempt to print his exegetical 
works seems to have been A. F. Wegnern’s first instalment of Theo- 
dore’s commentary on the Minor Prophets from the Vienna MS. 
(Berlin 1834). 

Cardinal Angelo Mai proposed to collect the fragments of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and he took up the Minor Prophets, &c., 
in the first and seventh volumes of 47b/. Patrum SS. Nova (Rome, 
1854).!_ For the New Testament he had, in 1840, got so far as 
to edit the Fragments on the Romans which he had extracted from 
a Greek MS. caéena in the Vatican. Soon after this an Oxford man, 
Dr. J. A. Cramer, Principal of New Inn Hall and Public Orator, 
brought out? (Oxon. Typis Acad. 1842) his Greek Catena on the 
smaller Epistles of S. Paul (Ga/at.— Thess.), in which (to judge from 
the index, which, however, recent investigation slightly modifies) the 
works of Theodore of Mopsuestia are put under contribution more 
often than Origen’s, and only less frequently than his own friend S. 
Chrysostom’s. 

Dr. O. T. Fritszche (who had manifested his interest in Theodore 
by a monograph as early as 1836) brought out at Ziirich in 1847 so 
much of Theodore’s Greek Commentary on the New Testament as he 
could recover in fragments. Fritszche’s work has been perpetuated 
in the Abbé Migne’s Patrologia Graca. 

Thus about thirty years ago the remains of Theodore on S. Paul 
became pretty well known in England and Germany ; so that after 
Dom (now Cardinal) J. B. Pitra* had brought out the Latin Com- 
mentary to which we have referred already, in 1852, and contended 
in a learned and brilliant essay that it was the work of S. Hilary of 
Poictiers, a German, Dr J. L. Jacobi, and a Cambridge man, Mr. (now 
Prof.) Hort, were able, independently of each other, to identify passage 
by passage as a translation of that Greek original Commentary of 
Theodore of which fragments only are known. Mr. Swete is of 
opinion that the Latin version was made between the edict~ of 
Justinian and his death (544-565), and that the work was smuggled 


prefixed to his ‘ Dissertations ’ on the Ga/atians. The Bishop of Durham 
gives a history of Theodore’s Commentary also. 

1 Dr. Lightfoot points out that the extracts ascribed to Theodore by 
Mai in vol. vii. are not his, but Theodoret’s. F 

2 From a Paris MS. Cod. Cozslin. 204, olim 143. 

3 In the Spicilegium Solesmense 1. Dom Pitra’s was in part an 
edition, in part a collation of Rabanus. Thus the Philippians and 
Colossians, in Mr. Swete’s first volume, and all but Philemon in his second, 
will be substantially a fresh production, apart from his critical labours on 
the whole work. 
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under an orthodox name. The Benedictines first pointed out 
its existence in a tenth-century MS. ; a Roman theologian partially 
edited it, but believed it to be S. Hilary’s. Germany and Cambridge 
arrived independently at the conclusion that Theodore of Mopsuestia 
was the author ; and now the Cambridge University Press is bringing it 
out. Mr. Swete’s work has been to exhibit the sixth-century Latin ver- 
sion of Theodore’s commentary in a text derived from a comparison of 
this Corbie MS. with the less careful, but independent, and somewhat 
earlier, Harleian MS. 3063, and the full extracts collected by 
Rabanus Maurus in the ninth century. He shows by distinction and 
arrangement of type how much is S. Paul’s text, and how much is 
Theodore’s argument to each Epistle, and his commentary on each 
passage, marking with a dagger and star the beginning and end of 
each Latin passage, which is so fortunate as to have its Greek 
original preserved. And the Greek fragments themselves (forming 
perhaps but one-ninth of what the original must have been) have 
been disintegrated from the ca¢ena and verified, and so are printed 
below the Latin page. ‘Then follows a line or two of collation of 
the Latin text with MSS. C. and ZH. (the Corbie or Amiens or Ambro- 
sian and the Harley), and occasionally the result of a fresh com- 
parison of Cramer’s Greek MS. authority, with his or Fritszche’s printed 
edition. And beneath the rest, Mr. Swete’s own notes in English 
make up the page. 

Soon after the publication of Cramer’s catena several English 
commentators must have chosen what use, if any, they should make 
of the then known fragments of Theodore in their elucidations of 
Holy Scripture. Dean Alford naturally admitted Theodore of Mop- 
suestia into the textual concrete which occupies the centre of his 
pages. Bishop (then Mr.) Ellicott, who had set before himself the 
ideal of a grammatical and literalist commentary, awarding the palm 
to Chrysostom and Theodoret among ancient commentators, quoted 
from Theodore, the friend of the one, and the master of the other, 
his interpretation of adAnyopovueva in Gal. iv. 24 (cf Swete, pp. 
74, 79). Dr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, with no less consist- 
ency, looking to the Catholic Church as the interpreter of Scripture, 
while occasionally quoting Theodore in his commentary on the Greek 
Testament,! seems never to have cited his Old Testament commen- 
taries without a warning against those errors of his which the Church 
had condemned (eg. his opinion that Amos ix. 14, 15 would have no 
further fulfilment, condemned at Constantinople II.) In his introduc- 
tion to the Song of Songs, the Bishop of Lincoln shows that Theodore 
stood alone in insisting on a solely literal interpretation of that book. 
He cites Theodoret, Diodore of Tarsus, and S. Chrysostom, as well 


1 eg. in the /ntroduction to the Four Gospels, as an authority ona 
matter of historical tradition. Also on I Cor. vi. 14, 15, 18, and Gad. iv. 25. 
On this last-mentioned passage Dr. Wordsworth, in addition to his cita- 
tion from Theodore in the ca¢ena, referred to Cardinal Pitra’s then very 
recent publication (as he does also under Gad ii. 11), but without pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the authorship or origin of the Latin com- 
mentary. 
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as the school which finds its foremost champion in Origen, in 
favour of the spiritual interpretation. In another place Dr. 
Wordsworth remarks : ‘We must indeed hold fast the /izera/ sense ; 
but 7f we /:mit ourselves to it, and forego the spiritual, we may be in 
danger of falling into the error of some in ancient times, as Theodore 
of Mopsuestia . . . who recklessly reject this portion of the Book of 
Job’ (on Fob xl. 15). * 

It is right to explain that, among the seventy-one passages cited 
at Constantinople from the writings of Theodore and condemned 
atter his death, not one appears to have come from the commentaries 
on the Epistles in this volume (the original of which he is supposed 
to have written late in life, and presumably after the one or more 
occasions on which he retracted his errors). However, in the 
heretical creed (which he put forth under azathema), and which was 
read as the culminating specimen of his heterodoxy, he refers to 
S. Paul in the Galatians and Ephesians, as supporting his exegesis. 

The reading of the works of heretics is attended with some 
peril; for it requires a strong head and a pure heart to shun the 
evil at its beginning. The true theological instinct is as great a 
jewel as the true woman's tact and modesty, and the Catholic 
divine is as distinct from the omnivorous reader and from the 
bigot, as purity itself is from effrontery and from prudery. For the 
degenerate student and for the novice we cannot but be somewhat 
anxious when we hear of the edition of some extreme. writer of more 
than suspected orthodoxy, such as Origen or Theodore, especially 
when we see that it may not improbably be a book marked for aca- 
demical study. However, as the work before us formerly passed 
muster ! as S, Ambrose’s, and as Cardinal Pitra believed (if he does 
not still believe) it to be S. Hilary’s, it would seem rather absurd in. 
us to complain of its unorthodoxy. Still we do not rank as the least 
interesting, or least valuable, pages of Mr. Swete’s work, those (viz. 
pp- Ixxxvi., Ixxxvii.) on which he supplements his elaborate analysis 
of Theodore’s doctrinal system by pointing out the source of his 
errors, and his apparently unconscious (though not on that account 
the less seductive) departure from the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. 

After what has been written in the opening number of the Church 
Quarterly five years ago, by an Oxford scholar, who has been called 
early to an important administration in the Church, it would be 
impertinent to dwell upon the great interest which Theodore of 
Mopsuestia brings to the divinity student in relation to Modern 
Thought. It would also be superfluous to dwell on his originality 
as a commentator, after Dr. Lightfoot has drawn attention to it, 
We must defer what we have to say on the importance of Theodore’s 
testimony on the Church Doctrine of the Sacraments, &c. until we 
have vol. ii. of the Commentary before us. 

Having begun this notice with a somewhat left-handed com- 


1 Before the middle of the ninth century in Germany, and, not im- 
probably, at the beginning of the eighth in Spain. 
VOL, XI—NO. XXII. H H 
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pliment to Germany, we should like (but space does not allow) to 
show the truer flattery by imitating her critics in one point at least 
in which they are great ; namely, by giving a more thorough and 
systematic description of the contents of our author’s introduction. 
We observe that in a recent number (23 Oct.) of the fortnightly 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, which appears to be conducted on the 
same lines as our Academy, only it is engaged in the department of 
Divinity alone, Mr. Swete’s work has been so noticed in an apprecia- 
tive manner; his Zheodore, and Dr. Guillemard’s Hebraisms (the 
only foreign books reviewed in that number) having been honoured 
by the pen of the learned editor, Dr. E. Schiirer of Giessen. 


De Christo et suo Adversario Antichristo. Ein Polemischer Tractat 
Johann Wiclif’s, aus den Handschriften der K. K. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, und der Universitatsbibliothek zu Prag zum ersten 
Male herausgegeben von Dr. RupoLtr BuppENs1£EG, Dresden. 
(Gotha: F. A, Perthes, 1880.) 


WANDERING scholars, so Mr. Green tells us, in his History of the 
English People, took copies of Wiclif’s polemical tracts as far as 
Prague. One of these tracts, De Christo et suo Adversario Antt- 
christo, has just been published, for the first time, by Dr. Buddensieg, 
of Dresden, from two MSS., one in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
and the other in the University Library at Prague. 

Any one in the least acquainted with Wiclif’s historical and theo- 
logical position would be able to make a tolerably correct guess at 
the Person whom Wiclif considered to be the Antichrist. It was 
none other than his great adversary the Pope. 

The tract starts with the subject of the unity of the Church. The 
Church, according to Catholic theology, is ‘ predestinatorum univer- 
sitas, and consists of the three divisions of the Church Triumphant 
in heaven, ‘quiescent in purgatory, and militant on earth. The 
Church Militant further consists of three portions, ecclesta cleri- 
corum, militum, et wulgarium,; but it is not to be supposed that 
these subdivisions are opposed to unity : rather, like the Persons of 
the Divine Trinity, they are in unity. 

Through the malice of the Evil One, sects and divisions of another 
kind have been introduced into the Church, and the Church is now, 
says Wiclif, torn asunder by four sects, the sects being (1) cerus 
Cesareus, i.e. the wealthy clergy, who united temporal with spiritual 
authority ; (2) monachi, i.e. the Benedictines ; (3) canonici, t.e. the 
Augustinians ; (4) /ra¢res, the mendicant friars. ‘These, he contends, 
are sects and divisions in the Church, and are a real bar to the pro- 
gress and growth of the Church. If the Church is a body, and every 
body is ‘ unum continuum,’ that is,a whole consisting ,of connected 
units, then these independent bodies of secular and regular clerics, 
being so many imperia in imperio, must be subversive of Church 
unity. 

Nor, he continues, can it be said that the visible Head of the 
Church, by governing and controlling these independent orders, pre- 
serves the unity of the Church, For, in the first place, they exist ‘ seve 
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auctoritate Christt vel ejus licencia, ad in ia second place, there is 
no visible Head of the Church, but only an invisible one, Christ. 

The rest of the tractate is devoted to proving the ‘successor of 
S. Peter to be the Antichrist.’ 

The very names of the Apostle disprove the notion of his being 
head of the Church. /etrus means ‘aguoscens sive discalctans, the 
ignorant one, taking off his shoes ; Szmon, the obedient one ; Cephas, 
firmness or power ; and none of these names are at all consonant 
with the idea of headship. -And yet S. Peter is Prince of the 
Apostles inasmuch ashe received a prerogative of humility, poverty, 
and voluntary service. He was distinguished among his colleagues 
by being Aumilior, paupertor, et servitivior, but not by being made 
caput ecclesia. And in a sense, too, Wiclif allows the Pope to be the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth ; for to S. Peter was intrusted the power 
of binding and loosing, and upon the rock signified by his name 
Christ promised to build. His Church. But S. Peter was no more 
the Vicar of Christ than were the other Apostles ; for to all of them 
was committed the same power of binding and loosing, and in their 
several provinces we find that the Apostles were perfectly indepen- 
dent of S.. Peter’s authority. Indeed, we have S. Paul’s testimony 
that the Apostles residing in Jerusalem at the time of his visit (and 
Cephas was among the number) ‘ added nothing to him.’ Hence, if 
all the Apostles equally with S. Peter were Vicars of Christ, it would 
follow that every Bishop has as good a title to that designation as the 
Bishop of Rome. 

The Papal supremacy, continues Wiclif, dates from the time of 
the dotatio ecclesia by Constantine, and was consequently a fotestate 
Caesarea derivata. If Constantine, in his ignorant zeal, wished to 
<onfer such dubious benefits on the See of Rome, Pope Silvester 
ought to have known better than to have accepted a ‘gift so contrary 
to the spirit of his Master. It is clear, therefore, that the Pope must 
have been influenced by the devil in his choice ; ; and to support this 
view he mentions the popular opinion, that none but the devil would 
have fixed upon Rome (ocus prophantssimus in quo effusus Suit sangwts 
multorum martirum) as the capital of the Christian community. 

To this unfaithfulness is due the divided state of the Church. 
‘The shepherds have been turned into robbers, and have torn and 
harassed the flock ; and the consequence has been that the Church 
has been diminished by the Saracenic apostasy and lacerated by the 
Greek schism. 

Wiclif now turns to the abuses of the Papacy. The Papal 
elections are all wrong. Christ chose His Apostles, but they did 
not choose Him. But the Pope chooses the Cardinals, and the 
Cardinals in their turn choose the Pope. If the Pope stands in the 
place of Christ, and the Cardinals of the Apostles, the Pope should 
be appointed by Divine interposition, and not by a human College. 

If the Pope is to be considered the Head of the Church, he 
must of necessity be treated as infallible. Papal infallibility is a 
doctrine which can only become possible when faith is dormant («dz 


fides Catholica est sopita et fides dyabolica introducta). If the nominee 
HU?2 
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of the Cardinals is of necessity accepted by God as the Head of the 
Church and endowed with infallibility, then God is an ‘ accepter of 
person’ of necessity and not of choice, and this is contrary to 
Scripture. Far from being infallible, the evil lives, presumptuous 
doctrines, and persecuting spirit of the representatives of the Papacy 
lead one to suppose that the Pope (gué@ Pope) is no more certain of 
his salvation than was S. Peter himself when Christ said to him, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ 

Christ’s poverty is then contrasted with Papal wealth, Christ’s 
mildness with Papal severity. Christ laid down His life for His sheep : 
the Christian world had just been edified by the spectacle of a crusade 
of Pope against Antipope, in which many of the sheep laid down 
their life for the Shepherd. Christ told His followers to go into all 
the world and make disciples; the Pope never or rarely preaches, and 
lives in splendid palaces built by robbery from the poor, or wanders 
about from castle to castle like a robber, and shuts up his adherents 
in cloisters, so as to prevent them from preaching. Christ refused 
to meddle with secular affairs, and always gave His support to the 
established government. ‘The Pope has already taken away half of 
the Roman Empire (medietatem Romani imperit abstulit), and would 
fain reduce the King of England to the condition of a vassal-king 
(subregulus). Christ limited His jurisdiction tothe Holy Land. The 
Pope would set upa claim to jurisdiction over infinite space if he 
thought he could make money out of it. 

The tract concludes with a wish that the Pope could get rid of 
his pseudo-clerict and pseudo-discipuli, ‘Tillthen he cannot be followed 
by the faithful ; for they cannot follow any Christian except in so far 
as he is a follower of Christ. 

The date of the tract, of which we have given a full analysis, 
rests upon the following considerations. Wiclif at first had given his 
adhesion to Pope Urban ; but when that Pope, in November 1378, 
declared war against his rival, Clement VII., he wavered in his 
allegiance, and declared himself entirely against the Papacy as an 
institution. In this tract we find the opinion expressed that both 
elections were invalid (et idem patet . . . de eleccione erronea istorum 
paparum) ; the flight of Clement from Rome, which took place at 
Easter 1379, is mentioned, as is also his residence at Avignon (Papa 
fugit latenter ut latro. Quidam Papa residet tamquam alter Cozdre in 
castro Avinonie et guidam in castro Rome vel alibi); and, lastly, the 
crusade of Urban against Clement is spoken of as an accomplished 
fact, which entailed much loss of life. This brings the date of De 
Christo et Antichristo to after May 1383, when Bishop Spenser of 
Norwich sailed for Flanders to join the Crusade. 

It was, therefore, quite at the end of Wiclif’s life that the tract 
was written. It is important, thinks Dr. Buddensieg, in showing us 
that even ‘in his old age Wiclif was not the violent and unscrupulous 
opponent of the Papacy that his enemies make him out to have 
been. This, indeed, is one of the good results that may be expected 
to flow from the publication of Wiclif’s Latin works, namely, that we 
shall be able the better to estimate Wiclif’s position, both as a theo- 
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Jogian and as an antipapal controversialist. In the Latin works, 
when writing for the world of letters, Wiclif was far more cautious 
and guarded in his expressions than he was when writing in English 
on questions of the day, and for the purpose of rousing popular 
opinion in England. It is, therefore, to the Latin works rather than 
to the English that we shall have recourse in forming our estimate of 
Wiclif as a theologian and as a practical reformer. We are far from 
agreeing with Wiclif in a great many of his propositions ; we are not 
sure that the multiform subdivisions of Protestant sects which, in a 
sense, claim to be his descendants are not infinitely worse than the 
quatuor secte noviter introducte of which he complains ; we cannot see 
that the religious orders were necessarily divisions in the Body of 
Christ, nor yet that the Papal supremacy was of necessity baneful to 
the Church: still, we can make allowance for Wiclif’s indignation 
at the abuses which caused the Papacy to be identified with Anti- 
christ in the minds of the vulgar. 

Of Dr. Buddensieg’s work we cannot speak too highly. The 
Introduction is clear and to the point, the tract is carefully edited, 
and the book is well printed. We trust that he will continue to 
employ his leisure time with such good occupations, and that we 
may soon have to thank him for another of Wiclif’s Latin Polemical 
works. 

We have noticed one little point which Dr. Buddensieg has 
omitted ; Wiclif’s allusions to himself. As a rule,.throughout the 
tract he speaks in the third person. The tract has been written by 
‘ Quidam fidelis,’ who is anxious to clear his conscience. But once 
his feelings make him forget himself, and he speaks in the first 
person. He is referring to the penalties which attach to the denial 
of the Papal supremacy—‘I learned by experience that one who 
denies this will be persecuted as a heretic’ (experimento didict negans 
tstam sentenciam erit tamquam hereticus persecutus). And once he 
seems to refer to his friends and allies in England (perhaps the 
reference is to the labours of his ‘ poor preachers’): ‘ Hence some 
faithful persons declare in the vulgar tongue that, as it would be a 
good thing to have a Pope who followed Christ and Peter in life and 
doctrine, so it would be a bad thing to have one who in these two 
points was opposed to those Pastors.’ 


The Fathers for English Readers: Leo the Great. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Gort, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (London : S.P.C.K., 
1880.) 


THERE are two chief ways in which help and guidance may be gained 
from the study of a life such as was S. Leo’s ; two aspects of his 
heroic form which may uplift and strengthen lesser men. We may 
look towards the Sazn¢, and mark the severe and noble lines of that 
steadfast character, watching the forces which assail and those which 
issue from it, till we own him great for his ‘maintenance of universal 
interests with consistency and power ;’ or we may turn to the 
Doctor, and receive from him the Faith committed to his stewardship, 
clear and true in outline as an antique statue, fashioned and finished 
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by a hand which could work only at the bidding of a pure heart and 
by the light of a single eye. Both these aspects are drawn with 
loyalty and skill in the book which is the subject of this review. To 
the study of the Saint Mr. Gore has brought an insight into character 
which is at once discerning, scrupulous, and reverent : the work of 
the Doctor is sketched with that power which, in its unfaltering yet 
unconstrained correctness, betrays the rare gift of the theological 
instinct. Few men can move without stiffness and without disaster 
among the crowded heresies which beset the Early Church. Many 
may be able by slow and anxious circumspection to steer their way 
through those manifold and minute possibilities of error, and to escape 
at last without harm or blunder, somewhat as a nervous but careful 
visitor achieves his exit from an over-furnished room : but other gifts 
than care and deliberation are needed to give life and reality to the 
representation of those stormy perils through which the divinely- 
guided wisdom of the saints cherished and defined the faith of 
Christendom. Of these gifts Mr. Gore seems to show more than the 
promise : and Churchmen may be glad that the Bishop of Oxford has 
brought to Cuddesdon one who, as he writes the life of a great teacher, 
shows himself not unapt to teach. 

And both as Doctor and as Saint does Leo the Great alike 
demand and repay the careful thought of all who are sensitive to the 
dignity of truth and holiness. The needs, the dangers, the tempta- 
tion: of his age make it impossible to write his life without constant 
and deep entrance into the greatest questions of theology ; and any- 
one who will read and think over the passages in which Mr. Gore, 
after a general and vigorous vindication of the duty of doctrinal 
accuracy (pp. 36-38), describes the bearing of S. Leo towards the 
Manichzeans, and towards Eutyches, may find that he has received no 
little help in the limitless study of the truth of the Incarnation, Nor 
is Mr. Gore’s book less valuable in its bearing on the Papal Claims : 
and it would be hard to show more clearly or decisively than he has 
shown the inherent faults of growth and maintenance, of moral temper 
and intellectual argument, by which the supremacy of Rome was 
vitiated from the first and doomed to suffer at last the nemesis of 
disproportion. Especially helpful and suggestive is the strong distinc- 
tion drawn between that claim to cecumenical jurisdiction which may 
trace its origin to the high ambition of S. Leo and the clamorous 
necessities of his day, and that later arrogation of infallibility, of which 
‘we shall find nothing in him, however vast his aspiration for the 
aggrandizement of his see.’ 

But there is in the life and teaching of S. Leo a special interest 
which Churchmen of the present day can ill afford to miss. For he 
is the Saint and Doctor of an age of change ; in him we see, writ 
large, the mental and moral character which can command the 
reverence of a generation lately freed from long traditions of restraint 
and order, and exulting, if not boisterous, in the sense that it has 
broken with the past. The meeting of Leo and Attila is, says Mr. 
Gore, ‘a symbol no less thana fact.’ And it is a symbol which subse- 
quent history has more than once renewed and emphasized. Doubtless 
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there are wide differences between the perils through which S. Leo 
by God’s grace preserved the heritage and faith of His Church, and 
those which His servants may in this day be called to meet: 
it may, in the complexity of modern life, never again be possible for 
any man to stand out with any adequacy or distinctness as the 
representative of his age or to impress into the service of Christ all 
the greatness of a generation ; but, without looking far into the future, 
we may be wise to long that there may be granted to some among 
us at least a faint reflexion of that clear decision which stood 
in effective and victorious contrast with the confusion and uncertainty 
of Eutyches, and which still lives in the pure strength of our Collects : 
some revival of the courage which feared neither Hun nor heretic,and 
in the assurance of faith was already more than conqueror ; some 
copy of that single-hearted devotion which dared lay claim to the 
loyalty of other men because its first and most unsparing claim was 
ever upon self: some such grasp upon the practical power of 
Christianity as S. Leo gained by holding fast to the dignity of that 
material world which through the humanity of Christ is linked with 
His Eternal Godhead. 


Introduction to the Science of Language. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 
In two volumes. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880.) 


Ir was inevitable that the interest in the Science of Language 
awakened in England by Professor Max Miiller’s brilliant Lectures 
should lead in the lapse of time to a demand for a more detailed 
treatment of the subject, which should not only fill up the outline 
sketched by him, but should incorporate the latest general results 
which have been arrived at in an interval of incessant and wide- 
spread investigation. This demand Professor Sayce has come 
forward to supply, bringing to his task the qualifications both of the 
specialist and of the comparative philologist. In the former capacity 
he is known as a worthy pioneer in ancient Babylonian literature ; 
in regard to the latter, it is no mean recommendation that he is the 
coadjutor of Professor Max Miiller at Oxford. ‘Though there are 
points on which we cannot follow him, they do not in our judgment 
rob him of the credit of having ably performed the task. The work 
named above will be very valuable to the student. It lays down 
many sound principles, while the refutations it contains of erroneous 
notions are as effective as they are needed. 

The Science of Language is among the latest creations of the 
human mind : but it has already attained an assured, a definite, and 
an important rank. It has completely subjugated some portions of 
its province ; it has, that is to say, formulated the relations between 
some portions of its subject matter. Like some older sciences, it has 
its border land of territory only half-subdued and even only partially 
explored ; and, like them too, it has its difficult, perhaps insoluble, 
problems with regard to regions Yet more inaccessible. Phonology, 
that part of the science which ascertains the nature and regular 
variations of articulate sounds, and which forms the solid foundation 
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of modern comparative philology, is already in an advanced state. 
‘The phonological laws of the Aryan family, for instance,’ as Pro- 
fessor Sayce reports, ‘are pretty well ascertained ; we know what 
sounds in one member of the family answer to other sounds in 
another member, and what particular changes of sound are permis- 
sible within each of the several members themselves.’! We may 
refer here to an easily accessible and very complete example of the 
success with which this branch of the study has been prosecuted in 
regard to what may be called a secondary formation, the French 
language. Here the laws which are affirmed to have regulated the 
passing of Latin sounds into French can be and are verified by 
examples of words in various stages of transition. In many cases, 
too, the verification is twofold, resting not only upon changes which 
can be traced through a series of documents in Latin, Merovingian 
and later Latin, and Old French, but also upon the different forms 
assumed by the same Latin words in other Romance languages. 
Thus the derivation of méme, ‘same,’ from ifse is doubly verified : 
metipsissimus (for ipsissimusmet) was contracted to metipsimus, and 
again, by loss, according to rule, of the unaccented vowel, to metips’- 
mus, which becomes in Old French medisme, a form actually found 
in a document of the 11th century. edisme regularly passes 
through the forms meisme, meesme, and mesme to méme. ‘This deriva- 
tion is confirmed by Provencal metessme and Italian medesimo. There 
are, however, even in French some irreducible elements. For 
example, no explanation can be given of the initial ¢ in ¢anfe, which 
the Old French ante (from Latin amita) acquired after-it had given 
us aunt, 

Great progress has been made, too, outside the Aryan family. 
The Ural-Altaic or Turanian group is the object of particular atten- 
tion, and Professor Sayce tells us that ‘so far as the Finnic group is 
concerned, Turanian philology is almost as far advanced as Aryan 
philology itself.’ Besides the Semitic, other groups have been 
examined, the most important being the Malay-Polynesian, the 
Ba-ntu of Southern Africa, and the Athapaskan of North America 
(p. 56). The principle by which languages are primarily classified 
is, however, not phonological, but grammatical resemblance : 
identity, mutatis mutandis, of roots being indeed a test of kinship, 
though a secondary one ; and it is now seen that the Aryan is a highly 
exceptional group of languages, and that the number of groups or 

1 Introduction to the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 145. The im- 
portance of instruments for obtaining accurate knowledge of physical 
facts is a trite subject. It receives, however, a novel and striking illus- 
tration in the analysis of vocal sounds by means of the phonograph 
(Edison’s). This recent invention will, with some exceptions, reproduce 
spoken words, and sometimes in such a way as to resolve a supposed 
single sound into separate elements. Thus dz¢e is pronounced by the 
phonograph 4é-ee/, and, if the instrument be caused to work backwards, 
tee-Gb. ‘In this way we have learnt that the ch of chegue is really a 
double letter, the reversed pronunciation of the word being fesht’—Jbid. 
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families of speech is much larger than was supposed. On the latter 
point the Professor's own words may be acceptable. ‘ The test of 
linguistic kinship is agreement in structure, grammar, and roots. 
Judged by this test, the languages at present spoken in the world 
probably fall . . . into about 1oo different families, between which 
science can discover no connection or relationship.’ ! 

Yet though grammatical peculiarities are so important for classifi- 
cation, morphology, that part of the Science of Language which 
examines them is not in so advanced a state as phonology. In the 
investigation of roots, too, much remains to be done, while ‘sema- 
tology, or the science of meanings, has hardly been touched.’? 

On the whole, however, the Science of Language has made good 
its position by the side of its elder sisters ; and, though the idea is 
not quite new, we gladly repeat, in the interest of classical study, 
Professor Sayce’s remark that ‘comparative philology has made it 
possible for the scientific method to be learnt as well from the 
study of the classical tongues as from the study of chemistry or 
geology.’ 

Our author's historical sketch of Theories of Language leaves 
little to be desired, and we fully agree with him when, in his admir- 
able chapter on the Nature and Science of Language, he vindicates 
for his subject the rank of an historical science, though admitting that 
it has a physical side. His exposition of the three causes of change 
in language, viz. Imitation, Emphasis, and Laziness, is luminous 
and interesting. Under the head of Imitation he introduces 
‘analogy,’ which will be sufficiently explained by the following 
example of it. ‘The Tatin amamini is the plural masculine of the 
old middle participle, which we find in Sansk. dharamdnas, the Gk. 
rumrépuevor, and the Lat. alumnus (alomenus from alo), or Vertumnus, 
the ‘changing’ year. But when it had firmly established itself as a 
substitute for the second person plural of the present of the middle- 
passive voice with es¢#s understood, its true origin and meaning came 
to be forgotten, and as amamini was conjugated with amamur and 
amantur, so the anomalous amemini was conjugated with amemur 
and amentur, and amabamini with amabamur and amabantur.’* 

If many of the details of phonology are not so interesting, this is 
perhaps the fault of the subject. Sematology, which seeks to formu- 
late laws for the changes in meaning that words undergo, is interest- 
ing, and might, we think, in spite of its comparatively backward 
condition, have had a separate chapter with more ample illustration, 
instead of being tacked on at the end of that on phonology. As our 
space is limited, we must say summarily that the second volume has 
a chapter on roots, including a classified list of languages with useful 
references to the authorities on each subject, chapters on the various 
kinds of languages, inflectional, agglutinative and others, a chapter 
on Comparative Mythology, and, finally, one in which ‘ The Origin 


1 Vol. ii. p. 32. 2 Vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 3 Vol. i. P. 55. 
* Vol.i. pp. 178,179. The explanation of amamini, &c. has long been 
known ; but it furnishes a good example of analogy. 
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of amen” is rather oddly lumped with the Relation of the 
Science of Language to Ethnology, Logic, and Education. 

In an introduction to a Science which like that of Language 
raises many unsolved questions, it is not surprising to meet with 
views that are not likely to command at once, if they ever do, a 
general assent. We must confess that we find it difficult to receive 
the Professor’s doctrine, in which he follows Waitz, with regard to 
the earliest conditions in which words existed. He regards them as 
having had no existence apart from sentences. ‘They have grown 
out of sentences,’ he says, ‘by a process of comparison and deter- 
mination. Two or more sentence-words’ (by which he means 
sentences, only that the component parts are, so to say, run into one 
another), ‘referring to the same object or idea viewed under different 
relations to the speaker, might be set over against one another, and 
the phonetic part in which they agreed taken to denote the object 
or idea considered by itself.’ Examples which he adduces in support 
of this view appear to us to have the contrary effect. ‘In Taic or 
Siamese iz is to “ eat,” but when xam, “ water,” is added, kin-nam 
means “to drink ;” mé is “rich,” mi din, mi nédm “ earthy,” and 
“watery,” that is to say, “rich (in) earth” and “water.”’! Surely, 
to confine our attention to am, this has already been ‘taken to 
denote the object (water) considered by itself,’ before it could be 
shifted about in the manner described. 

There are many other points on which, did space permit, we 
would gladly dwell, such as the reform of Latin and Greek pronun- 
ciation, as to which we agree with the author in regard at least to 
the former, and spelling reform, in regard to which we shall be better 
able to judge when the advocates of change are agreed in their 
recommendations, and practise them more widely than they do at 
present in their own publications.?_ But we conclude with the remark 
that while Professor Sayce’s name is a guarantee for the general 
correctness of the philological details* of his work, the evidence of 
careful revision is shown in its unusual freedom from typographical 
errors. 


1 Vol. i. p. 116. 

2 Since these words were written, the Philological Society has deter- 
mined to recommend certain changes in spelling, which, however, we 
cannot now discuss. 

$ Yet we should like to know whether our author’s derivation of the 
French fez, late, from the Low Latin fuctus (from uz) (vol. i. p. 348) is 
to be preferred to that maintained by Littré and Brachet. The latter 
gives ‘FEU, adj, late, lately dead ; formerly fei (in fem. feiide, in St. 
Alexis, rith century), ‘from L. fatutus,* deriv. of fatum. Fé means 
properly one who has fulfilled his fate.’ 

* We call attention, however, to one (vol. i. p. 146). Remembering 
that the Chinese are said to pronounce Prahce, Sulantsus, we were sur- 
prised to read that ‘the Chinese change every / into 7, until the author’s 
illustration, A7-di-sse-¢(#), the Chinese pronunciation of Christ, showed 
that transposition had taken place. 
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English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fi ifteenth Century. By JOHN 
Ear.k, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1880.) 


IN this scholarly little book, which deserves a warm welcome from 
all who are at once students of language and lovers of plants, the 
well-known Professor of Anglo-Saxon has given some lists, ten in 
all, culled from writings of the latter half of the middle ages, of 
Anglo-Saxon and later English plant-names placed by their com- 
pilers alongside the Latin names which these writers, sometimes 
agreeing with, and sometimes differing from one another, believed to 
denote the same plants. The introduction contains a summary of 
the Grammatical Elements of English plant-names, and interesting 
remarks on various points, such for instance as the neglect and con- 
sequent obsolescence (if we may use the word) of good old native 
names ; and the author has also traced in a masterly manner an out- 
line of the development of Botany, of the creation of Method, with 
the modern precision of description by means of which plants can 
now be identified, and with its perfected nomenclature, and of the 
crowning triumph of Natural Classification. We are glad to see due 
honour paid to Linnzus, whose classification, artificial yet wonder- 
fully corresponding with the natural, will ever be a most useful 
stepping-stone to the practical knowledge of plants. 

We turn now to the Name-lists. The oldest (the only one on 
which we shall have space to remark) is derived from the Table of 
Chapters of an Anglo-Saxon version of the Herbarium of Apuleius,' 
whose work is founded upon Dioscorides, the father of the science of 
Botany, and Pliny, and who is thought to have lived in the fourth 
century. This list then connects our modern Botany with that of 
the Roman Empire, Dioscorides having flourished in Nero’s reign. 
It is curious, and at the same time shows how highly the list was 
appreciated as late as the sixteenth century, that, while for some 
Latin names the Anglo-Saxon glosses are wanting, a fact that well 
accords with its antiquity, in the margin we have traces of a much 
later hand in the shape of some Greek names of ‘ Junius’s annota- 
tion.’ This Junius was, we presume, the famous Dutch scholar who 
resided some time in England, and whose Vomenclator was probably 
known to and used by Shakspeare. Junius’s Greek names are 
mostly identical, mutatis mutandis, with the Latin, ag. dixrapvoc, 
Dictamnus ;* Bovywocov, Buglossa ; xapaipehov, Camemeleon. (This 





' The Professor warns us in his introduction that ‘Apuleius, the 
author of Herbarium seu de Medicaminibus Herbarum, is not the same 
as the rhetorician of Madaura, the author of the Golden Ass’ (p. xiv). We 
may add that the latter belongs to the second century. In spite of this 
caution, our author, speaking apparently iz proprid persond, introduces 
his first list as ‘A Translation of Apuleius Medaurensis De Virtutibus 
Herbarum,’ p. 1. It would have been well to indicate that he is only 
giving the 'title as he finds it. 

2 The name is derived from Mount Dicté, on which the plant desig- 
nated by the Greek name’ grew abundantly. (Lid. & Scott’s Lexicon.) 
Dictamnus is not identical, at any rate specifically, with the Dittany or 
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last, by the way, ought to be yapaiundor, ze. ‘ground-apple,’ the 
smell of Camomile flowers being supposed to resemble that 
of an apple.) ‘The Anglo-Saxon writer gives no native equivalent 
for Dictamnus: for Buglossa he gives Hundes tunge, which in its 
modern form, Hound’s tongue, is the vernacular of another plant also 
in the Borage tribe, viz. Cyno-glossum ; and for Camemeleon he gives 
Magethe, which, according to Bosworth, means May-weed. 

The correspondence of Magethe with the Old German Aeghede 
is pointed to in the introduction as bearing on the question whether 
our Teutonic kindred over the sea are not indebted to us for their 
herb-lore.as well as their Christianity. That we got it from the 
Romans seems beyond a doubt. The Professor enumerates many 
Saxon names, which are, he says, ‘nothing but Latin disguised by 
long familiarity and attrition.’ Amongst them he cites the following : 
Cannabis, Saxon hzenep, English hemp ;! Persica, S. persoc treow 
(tree), peach ;? Petroselinum,* petersilie, parsley; Prunus, plum 
treow, plum ; Lactuca, lactuce, lettuce.‘ 

But we must put restraint upon our pen, and will conclude with 
the remark, that though Zuglish Plant Name: is not intended for 
popular use, yet a wider appreciation of it, and a larger demand might 
have been looked for than, to judge by its price, appears to have 
been expected. 


Répertoire des Sources historiques du Moyen-dge. Par ULyYSsE 
CHEVALIER. Bio-Bibliographie, 3rd fascicule, I-O. 8vo. (Paris: 
Librairie de la Société Bibliographique.) 

M. v’ABBE CHEVALIER has just issued the third /ivraison of a work 

which, when finished, will prove of the greatest possible service to all 

students whose field of labour is the medizval epoch. The Répertoire 
des Sources historiques addresses itself alike to laymen and to clergy- 
men ; it embraces secular as well as ecclesiastical history, and it is 


Fraxinella which, though only introduced in 1596, is, we are told, ‘one of 
the oldest and best border-plants of our cottaze-garden.’—Cottage Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary. (Johnson : London, 1857.) For ancient notions of 
the marvellous power of Dictamnus in expelling the barb of an arrow 
from the wound, see Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. § 50, and Virgil, 4x. 
xii. 411-424. 

1 In deriving ‘hemp’ from Cannabis (xdvvaSis. Herodotus), Professor 
Earle is at variance with the philologists who see in it a twofold example 
of Grimm’s law of the permutation of sounds in words which have come 
down independently from the common Aryan stock. 

? With diffidence we suggest the question whether ‘ peach’ is not 
French péche (or, pesche) anglicized. 

5 The latter half of this compound carries us back to Homer : imzroe 
. « « A@rdy eperrdopevor, EAedOperrov re céALvor,’ JZ. ii. 776. 

* It is worth while noticing the French independence of us as illus- 
trated in the equivalents for all these words, which were, however, selected 
without refetence to any such intention. Chanvre, except for the inter- 
calated 7, of which this is by no means a solitary instance, Aéche, Zersil, 
prune and Jattue are all formed regu/arly, that is to say, according to 
well-known laws, from the Latin words. See under the several words in 
Brachet’s excellent Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 
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not too much to say that no compilation of similar merit has ever 
yet been given to the world. The plan adopted by M. Chevalier is 
perhaps open to objections ; he purposes making of his lexicon three 
distinct volumes, treating respectively, first of persons, secondly of loca- 
lities and facts, thirdly of literary productions. This scheme must 
necessarily, we think, lead to repetitions, and we cannot but believe that 
much time and labour would have been saved if for each personage 
introduced all the details had been given at once, the threefold classi- 
fication alluded to above being, however, still retained. In the 
second place, the general title which the author has adopted would 
be somewhat misleading, if we did not find in the prospectus that 
the two extreme limits contemplated are the origin of the Church and 
the year 1500. ‘This circumstance accounts for the insertion of a 
long and, we must add, exhaustive article on our Lord Jesus Christ, 
where what is called the //erature of the subject is treated with 
wonderful accuracy. In a compilation of this nature every line must 
be turned to account, and therefore the biographical summary given 
is limited to a few dates ; but, on the other hand, all the available 
sources of information are enumerated, and even the obscurest 
scholar, theologian, poet, burgomaster, or scribe, has his due mention 
with the indication of the book, magazine-article, dissertation, where 
his merits or demerits are to be found. The /ivraison now before us 
takes the reader as far as the letter O, and one more instalment will 
complete the Bio-bibliographical part of M. l’Abbé Chevalier’s work. 
The volume is beautifully printed in two columns, and, thanks to the 
typographical skill displayed, our author has been able to give in 
the space of 285 pages, or 570 columns, notices of upwards of 8,550 
individuals. The article on our Lord occupies twenty-seven columns 
of very small print, and contains references to about 2,000 works in 
all languages. Even newspaper articles and criticisms of biographi- 
cal productions are given ; for instance, Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ 
is duly mentioned, of course, but we have also the indication of two 
reviews to which it gave rise, one in the Quarterly, and another in 
the Revue des Questions historiques. 


Les Origines del Histoire d@apres la Bible et les Traditions des Peuples 
Orientaux. Par FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Professeur d’Arché- 
ologie prés la Bibliothéque nationale. 1. De la Création de 
YHomme au Déluge. 8vo. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1880.) 


M. Francois LENORMANT, fatris docti filius doctior, is certainly one 
of the most indefatigable of savants, and one of those whose grasp 
of knowledge is most wonderful. His researches on the propagation 
of the Phcenician alphabet, and on the primitive language of the 
Chaldeans, had already stamped him as a distinguished philologist, 
whilst his commentary on Berosus placed him in the foremost rank of 
writers on mythology, and his numismatic lectures pointed him out 
as the ablest successor of Eckhel. The handsome octavo we would 
now briefly notice is a work of still higher importance, for it touches 
upon questions closely connected with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and it discusses problems with which rationalists have, 
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during thie last half century, made exceedingly free. It is emeee 
necessary to know at the very outset the spirit which M. Lenormant 
brings to the study of the sacred records, and to ascertain at once 
whether we are to look upon him as an ally or an adversary. 

‘T am a Christian, and in the present day, when such an epithet 
may be a title to insult, I am more than ever anxious to proclaim it 
aloud. At the same time I am a scholar, and in that quality I do 
not admit that there is a Christian science as distinct from a free- 
thinking one. I admit only one science, needing no other epithet 
besides its very name, which leaves entirely aside all theological 
questions as not belonging to its province, and of which all sincere 
inquirers are the servants in the same degree, whatever may be their 
religious convictions.’ 

"This statement is explicit enough. A little further on M. Lenormant 
professes his belief in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
declares openly that on all doctrinal points he absolutely submits to 
the declarations of the Church. We thus see that we have to do 
here with an author whose views deserve ithe most serious attention, 
although on many points we may not perhaps be disposed to endorse 
the conclusions at which he has arrived. 

M. Lenormant’s first argument is that the unity of composition of 
the various books which constitute the Pentateuch can no longer 
be maintained ; he holds to the distinction between two series of 
documents, namely the Z/ohist and the Fehovist : documents which 
have served as materials to the compiler of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch ; the sacred narrative throughout the portions here referred 
to gives a kind of concordance of these two rédactions, without 
altering their wording. This is what M. Lenormant designates as 
the documentary theory, which is now accepted by the most orthodox 
divines. Perfectly consistent with the firmest belief in the doctrinal 
teaching of the Bible, it is still undecided, however, so far as the 
chronological problem is concerned ; and our author claims here the 
liberty embodied in S. Jerome’s well-known phrase : ‘ Stve AZosen 
dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram ejusdem instauratorem 
operis, non recuso.’ 

With reference to the narrative contained in the first chapters’ of 
the book of Genesis, M. Lenormant looks upon it, not as a story 
dictated by God Himself, and the possession of which was the 
exclusive privilege of the chosen ‘people ; ‘he sees in it a tradition 
going back to the remotest epoch in the history of the world, and 
which, with a few points of discrepancy, belonged to all the nations 
of anterior Asia. ‘The form it assumes in the Bible is even so closely 
similar to that which we find at Babylon and in Chaldea, that it evi- 
dently proceeds from the same origin. ‘This similarity, however, in no 
ways detracts from the inspired character of the Biblical account, 
where the strictest monotheism has taken the place of an exuberant 
polytheism, and where the language which expressed naturalist notions 
of remarkable coarseness is used to clothe moral truths of the highest 
order and of the most spiritual character. It is in this difference that 
the inspiration ‘of the Pentateuch is to be found, and between the 
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Bible and the sacred books of the Chaldzeans there is the interval of 
one of the greatest revolutions which have occurred in the sphere of 
human belief. 

We have thus endeavoured to explain to our readers the line of 
argument adopted by M. Lenormant and to define the stand-point 
at which he has placed himself in dealing with the difficult subject 
investigated in his book ; but it would be quite impossible within the 
limits of a short article ‘to give the faintest idea of the amount of 
learning accumulated in illustration of every topic discussed, learning 
so extensive, and so varied, that it not unfrequently confuses us ; but at 
the same time so accurate, that future commentators will certainly 
draw largely from it for fresh confirmation of the facts contained in 
the Pentateuch. We would notice more especially the excellent 
remarks on the first sin, and on the Biblical scheme of redemption 
as compared with the theories by which the Hindus, the Greeks, 
and many of the other nations of antiquity, endeavoured to explain the 
mystery of human nature. In this particular, as well as in numberless 
others, the recent discoveries made in the field of Assyrian and Chal- 
dean literature prove distinctly that Nineveh and Babylon had pre- 
served, however faintly, reminiscences of the true solution of the 
difficulty ; ; and the paragraphs on the sacred tree, which forms so 
prominent a feature in the slabs brought to light by Sir A. Layard and 
Messrs. Oppert, Smith and Botta, are well worth the closest siudy. We 
had better perhaps give a list of the different subjects examined by 
M. Lenormant. They are as follows : 1. the creation of man ; 2. the 
first sin ; 3. the Cherubim and the fiery sword which guarded the 
entrance to Paradise ; 4. the murder of Abel, and the building of 
the first city ; 5. the Sethites and the Cainites ; 6. the ten antediluvian 
patriarchs ; 7. the Children of God and the daughters of men ; 8. the 
Flood. The volume is terminated by five appendices devoted to 
extracts and illustrations of various kinds taken from Eastern sources. 
The account of the Flood (the text printed in European characters, 
together with an interlinear translation), the cosmogonies of the 
Pheenicians, the Chaldeans, and the Assyrians, the calendars and 
astronomical systems adopted by them, are the principal topics of 
mterest considered in these supplementary chapters ; and, finally a 
very complete analytical table of contents enables the student to 
find his way through a mass of details which represent the date of 
the latest discoveries. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament.. By the late 
Dr. Greorc Heinrich AuGustT voN Ewatp, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Gottingen, Translated 
by J. Freperick SmitH. Vol. IV., Hezeqiel, Yesaya, xl.—Ixvi. 
(London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate, 1880.) 


‘THE ‘previous volume of this work comprised the Prophets who 
flourished: during the earlier period of the Captivity. The present 
one contains’ the prophecies of Ezekiel, ‘ Hezeqiel,’ whom our author 
reckons as belonging to the later period of the Captivity ; and secondly, 
as belonging to the period of the Return, two fragments out of the 
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Book of Isaiah (xxi. 1-10, xiii. 2, xiv. 23), which Dr. Ewald believed 
himself able to remove as interpolations ; and lastly, the entire latter 
portion of the book (chap. xl.-Ixvi.), which, as is well known, he 
assigns on critical grounds to a ‘ great anonymous prophet,’ other than 
Isaiah himself. 

This is not a new assumption ; and though we do not accept 
it, we have no intention of discussing it now. We content ourselves 
with here pointing out that there has been more than one indication 
of late that the tide of critical opinion upon this question has turned ; 
so that it is represented far more by such comparatively moderate 
opinions as that of Nagelsbach, which finds a sufficient explanation 
of whatever differences in point of style there may appear to be 
between the two portions, in the consideration that the Prophet no 
doubt wrote these latter chapters in the latest period of his life ; that 
therefore a period of forty years or more, perhaps, separates his earliest 
and latest productions ; and that a subject-matter in many respects 
new required or caused a corresponding difference in style. And it 
is certain that this (as it would have seemed to Ewald) reactionary 
view is the only one which sufficiently takes into account all the 
elements of the case, instead of determining it by the result of a 
single and somewhat precarious line of inference from language. 

Of this discussion, however, we have, as we have noticed, nothing 
in this volume. The ‘ Deutero-Isaiah’ is taken for granted, and the 
earlier and later prophecies assigned to different authors on account 
of differences of style, which are really about as decisive as if some 
modern critic should determine that Milton’s Z’ Allegro, 1 Penseroso 
and Paradise Lost could not be assigned to the same author, because 
the two former are rhymed and the latter is not ! 

Much, however, of the comment in this volume is not perceptibly 
affected by this fundamental postulate ; and in this Dr. von Ewald’s 
profound knowledge of the Hebrew language could not fail to 
provide much that is attractive, much that is useful, to the student. 
The reader feels at once that it is a vigorous, if somewhat wilful and 
imperious, intellect that is laying its grasp upon the subject. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the writer’s introduction to the Prophet 
Ezekiel, which is full of striking suggestions as to the special charac- 
teristics of this Prophet, although here, also, it is needful to interpose 
the caveat that the writer’s conception of prophecy is that it was wholly 
subjective, a definition therefore quite inadequate. It does not cover 
the whole ground. We may learn from this introduction, however, 
much as to the Auman element in prophecy, as to the modus operandi 
of the spiritual force which issued in prophetic utterance, and of the 
outward circumstances which may be held to have conditioned or to 
have shaped it. But the present author seeks to penetrate no further, 
because he regards that as being the whole truth ; and for a distinct 
recognition of the truth, that ‘God, in sundry times and in divers 
manners, spake in times past unto the Fathers by the Prophet,’ in 
any exceptional or supernatural sense, the reader will, we fear, look 
altogether in vain. 

So that here, also, he must to a great extent supplement his 
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author’s view. But, if he is careful to do this, he will find a good 
deal that is helpful to him ; much clear and discriminating criticism 
(though sometimes it seems to us fanciful and arbitrary) of the 
prophet’s character and method. We must differ wholly from him 
when he regards the angelic forms in the Prophet’s vision (or, as he 
calls them, ‘the Kerfibs’), or the images of the Mosaic religion, as 
being by no means objective, but merely ‘the most fruitful material 
for the play of the imagination of the poets’ (p. 10). And he goes 
much too far in resolving the prophetic narratives into ‘the simple 
creations of his (the prophet’s) thought and the experiences of his 
fancy and not of his life’ (p. 13). We are not denying that there is, 
or may be, an imaginative element in the visions, or some of them ; 
but the canon quoted above would entirely obliterate any distinction 
between the prophetic utterance and that of the simple foefic impulse. 
Because a prophecy is in the form of a poem, it does not therefore 
follow that it is nothing but a poem: a distinction which Dr. von 
Ewald and others of his school have too often forgotten. 

If, however, the reader will regard these introductions as studies 
of the outward form merely of prophecy, he will get all the good out 
of them that they are capable of yielding. 

We will conclude with a brief specimen of the (often too 
trenchant) criticisms :— 


‘ Considered simply as a writer, this Prophet shows great excellencies, 
particularly when his unhappy time is considered. It is true, his style, 
like that of most writers of this later period, has a certain amount of 
prolixity, often very involved sentences, a rhetorical copiousness and dif- 
fuseness. Still, it rarely (ch. xx.) carries these defects to the same extent 
as Yéremyd in his later years, but generally collects itself with ease, and 
assumes a finished form. Hézeqiél’s language exhibits here and there 
numerous traces of the Aramaic dialect and other foreign peculiarities, 
evident signs of the powerful influence of the exile; but, in general, he 
successfully follows in this respect the older models. Moreover, his 
style is enriched with uncommon comparisons, is often at the same 
moment both charming and telling, full of new turns and surprises, and 
often very beautifully elaborated. We have only to turn to the lyrics on 


Egypt (ch. xxxii.), which are really excellently planned and executed, for 
a proof of this.’ 


The Pulpit Commentary. First Book of Samuel. Exposition by the 
Very Rev. R. Payne Situ, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Homiletics by Rev. Professor C. CHapmMan, M.A. Homilies 
by various Authors. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880.) 


ANOTHER volume of this Commentary has appeared with commend- 
able promptitude ; and we opened it with some curiosity to witness the 
application of this novel method to the historical books of Scripture. 
Such narratives as the Books of Samuel lend themselves, it is evident, 
with the greatest ease, to the conditions of the homiletic method. 
Everyone knows how comparatively easy it is to preach on a history 
ora parable which contains in itself the element of personal interest ; 
whereas this has to be supplied by means of illustrative metaphors or 
stories to teaching given in a more abstract form. Hence we ought to 
VOL. XI.—NO. XXII. Ey 
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see the method at its best in this volume ; and though we cannot tell 
what future volumes may prove of its advantages, yet assuredly 
the preachers for whose use this Commentary is intended may be 
thankful if the same high standard of ability is maintained through- 
out. We do not know that we have any objection to offer, save 
on mere matters of opinion here and there. On the whole the Com- 
mentary seems to us even better than the Notes for Sermons ; but 
both are generally very good. For example, the account of the 
exile of the ark takes what we cannot doubt is the correct view, and 
the critical difficulty with regard to vi. 19, as to the ‘ fifty thousand ’ 
which A.V., following the Hebrew text as it stands, gives as the 
number of men slain at Bethshemesh, is explained (after Kennicott) 
as ‘seventy persons.’ The commentator might also have referred to 
Josephus as an authority for this solution of the difficulty (Antzg. vi. 
ch. 1, 4). Here, however, though the homilies have very suitable 
headings on ‘Irreverent Curiosity’ and ‘ Profanity,’ 2 propos of the 
chastisement of the men of Bethshemesh, they do not, as unques- 
tionably a purely Church Commentary would have done, go on to 
draw thence a warning against irreverent Communions, unauthorized 
intrusion into priestly offices, and such like. Yet there is much in this. 
Pulpit Commentary which is good and helpful, as, ¢.g., on pp. 367-8, 
on the need which the Church of Christ has to ‘form and sustain 
schools of the prophets’ in order to meet the needs of the age, and 
to counteract its selfish and violent spirit. 

We cannot, however, regard the view taken of the apparition at 
Endor, namely, that the whole of the circumstances were due to 
imposture on the part of the woman, as critically or even as psycho- 
logically satisfactory. There are crises in some men’s lives when they 
come very near the limits of the supernatural, so near that they can 
peer in some degree behind the veil. Nor does a mere charge of 
vulgar fraud seem suitable to the accumulated horror of the occasion. 


A Popular Commentary on the Gospel of S. John, and on the Acts of 
the Apostles. With Illustrations and Maps. Zhe Gospel of S. John, 
by Prof. Wititam Mixiican, D.D., and Prof. Wittiam F. 
Mouton, D.D. Zhe Acts of the Apostles, by the Very Rev. J. 
S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, and the Rev. CANON SPENCE, 
Rector of S. Pancras, London. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 
1880.) ; 
Ir is a pleasant and praiseworthy thing to see the Holy Scriptures 
set forth with such sedulous and loving care even for their external 
presentment as is displayed in this volume. 2 
We do not know when we have seen an edition of the Holy 
Scriptures more satisfactorily cared for in every material respect. 
Excellent paper and type, and lavish illustration by means of steel 
and wood engravings, make the volume in every respect well mounted 
and satisfactory. Nor do we know that we need say any less, upon 
the whole, of that far more important matter, the character of the 
comment upon the words of Holy Writ therein contained. The 
general character of the Commentary is distinctly ‘liberal’ ; and we 
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see cause not seldom to differ from the writers. —The comment, for 
example, on S, John xx. 23 is far from satisfactory ; and in render- 
ing ‘they have been retained,’ the commentators appear to have 
adopted the far more unlikely reading agéwvrac for the usual 
agievrat, which is followed in A.V. and in a multitude of other 
versions and codices. The perfect here has probably been intro- 
duced to render the phrase symmetrical with the xexparnyrac of the 
following clause. Nor do we see the object of relegating vii. 53-viii. 
Ir to an appendix, especially since it 1s allowed to have been ‘in 
circulation from the very earliest times.’ 


A Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, Canon, and Text of the 
Greek New Testament. By Epwarp C. Mircuett, D.D. 
Illustrated by Tables and Facsimiles; witha Map. (London: 
Religious Tract Society.) 

THE title of a book should be as accurate and formal as possible ; 
and we do not quite like the somewhat colloquial expression of ‘ the 
Greek New Testament,’ when what is intended is ‘the New Testa- 
ment in Greek.’ But passing over this, we find this volume to 
be a brief but excellent elementary manual of such critical facts and 
reasonings as are necessary to enable the layman, or even the fairly 
advanced student, to give ‘a reason for the hope that is in him’ with 
regard to the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Mitchell does not narrate the 
events themselves of the primitive times of the history of the Church ; 
those he may fairly suppose to have been otherwise taught ; but he 
adduces the corroborative data from heathen and secular writings ; 
the names and writings of the Apologists ; and of Christian, and of 
heretical, authors, whose works illustrate the subject. 

Part II. contains the early catalogues of the canonical books 
with other information ; while Part III., the longest and most im- 
portant in the book, gives a remarkably clear and succinct history of the 
Text of the New Testament; names, and describes, the chief codices, 
uncial and cursive ; and, in short, contains a good deal of exceedingly 
useful knowledge compiled and arranged in a very workmanlike 
manner. The laborious compiler does not appear to be in every 
case acquainted with the latest publications of note upon this or 
that part of his subject: thus he passes over without notice Mr. W. 
Cunningham’s critical edition of the Epistle of S. Barnabas (Mac- 
millan, 1877), the Dissertation prefixed to which is of importance ; 
nor does he discuss the authorship at all. Similarly, he is apparently 
unacquainted with Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of the Zpistles of S. 
Clement. The reference tothe Acts of Pilate (p. 48, note) is uncritical 
in character. On the other hand, the account given of the Ammonian 
Sections and Eusebian Canons is clear and even interesting. There 
are omissions ; but we repeat that the work is useful and valuable. 


Votes on Genesis; or Christ and His Church among the Patriarchs. 
By the Rev. NATHANAEL KeyMER, M.A., Vicar of Headon, 
Notts. (Edinburgh : Clark, 1880.) 

WE cannot speak too highly in commendation of this excellent but 


unpretending little volume. It is not merely a compilation, but is 
112 
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full of fresh and original matter, in the mystical exposition of the 
First Book of the Pentateuch. The motto from S. Augustine gives 
the clue to its design :—‘In the Old Testament the New is con- 
cealed ; in the New Testament the Old is revealed.’ The Bishop of 
Lincoln says, with admirable truth and point, in a short preliminary 
notice :—‘ The signs of the times show that the Old Testament will 
be the battle-field of the Evil One against Christianity. In order 
that they who hold the Faith may gain the victory by a successful 
defence of God’s Holy Word, they must learn, and teach others, to 
see Christ, the Eternal Word, speaking in the Old Testament con- 
cerning Himself, as afterwards fully revealed in the New Testament.’ 
For sermons, and for Sunday-School teachings, this book is invalu- 
able. We hope Mr. Keymer will pursue the subject. 


Counsels of the Wise King; or Proverbs of Solomon applied to Daily 
Life. By C.R. Pearson, M.A., Vicar of S. James’s, Tunbridge 
Wells. Vol. I. (London : Skeffington, 1880.) 

AN excellent thought excellently carried out. Each page is devoted 

toaday. A text from the Proverbs is first interpreted, then illus- 

trated, and then applied ; and then comes an ejaculation of prayer, 
summing up the whole. Mr. Pearson brings both learning and 
piety to his task. Above all he sees the Uncreated Incarnate Wis- 
dom in every utterance of the Wise King, and makes the Proverbs 
speak throughout of Christ. The book is meant for private reading, 
family prayers, or Bibie classes. A second volume, promised in 
June, will complete the work. 


Future Punishment. By CLEMENT CLEMANCE, B.A., D.D. Second 
Edition, Revised, pp. 88. (London: John Snow and Co., 1880.) 
Tuis little work, calm, thoughtful, scholar-like, and suggestive, was 
originally delivered in the form of Lectures at ‘a Conference of 
Pastors, Missionaries, and Students’ (of what Denomination is not 
stated) held at Nottingham in June 1877. It advances a view, as to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture on this solemn subject, which will be 
new to most ; but which has at least the great advantage of being 
clearly and dispassionately stated; while its treatment of other 
theories, those, for example, of Universal Restoration, and of the 
ultimate Annihilation of the wicked, and of the ‘ orthodox’ belief in 
the ‘ absolute endlessness of suffering and sin’ (we should rather have 
said ‘of sin and suffering ’) for the finally impenitent, is, though brief, 
very valuable, from its fairness and impartiality, and its well-arranged 
and logical compactness. The summary of the Scriptural arguments 
against the untenable theory of Universal Restoration, now so popular 
‘with superficial thinkers and teachers, and more especially against 
that of Annihilation, will be valuable to serious students of the ques- 

tions involved. 

This work was published before Dr. Farrar’s Westminster Abbey 
Sermons on L¢ternal Hope, and is alluded to with approval in that 
volume. Yet its author, we are glad to find, substantially agrees 
with the general estimate of Dr. Farrar’s work which we felt bound to 
express in an article in our last number on the replies recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Pusey and Dean Goulburn. 
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Dr. Farrar has complained (in a letter to the Guardian) of a 
want of ‘charity,’ and almost of ‘courtesy,’ on the part of the 
reviewer, in having remarked that the ‘worst and most dangerous 
feature’ of his book was ‘the calling in question’ of the ‘ restriction 
of probation to the present life,’ and even speaks of our reviewer's 
having ‘invented’ this charge. Yet in the same letter Dr. Farrar 
acknowledges that Dr. Pusey, in the very work with which we 
were dealing, had previously come to the same conclusion, which 
must, we think, be that of all ordinary readers, sympathetic or unsym- 
pathetic. We regretted to have to characterize Eternal Hope, itself 
a title (as Dr. Clemance remarks, p. 25) ‘well nigh unintelligible,’ 
as a ‘shallow, excited, and self-contradictory book.’ We are quite 
guiltless of any feeling of ‘discourtesy ’ towards Dr. Farrar, who does 
not, we imagine, profess to be a theologian ; but we could not con- 
scientiously characterize this particular work of his in any other terms. 
In its treatment of the whole question, and especially of the Scripture 
argument, and in the absence of any sufficient consideration of the 
light thrown on the subject from other sources than Revelation, e¢,g., 
from the experience and observation of human life and from natural 
morality, it strikes us as superficial and hasty. Of its style we feel, 
with Dr. Clemance (p. 24), that itis ‘too rhetorical and feverish where 
calmness and steadiness are required.’ And by its ‘ self-contradictory’ 
character we mean (what must strike every reader) the difficulty, after 
a balance of passages, some of which seem to look one way and some 
quite another, of arriving at any certain view of what the writer’s own 
deliberate opinion is. We know what he wants to attack and destroy, 
and in much of this aim he has our agreement and sympathy ; but we . 
are uncertain as to what is left of positive teaching after this prelimi- 
nary process of clearing the ground. Dr. Clemance, in his last two 
pages, leaves us in no such doubt ; but gives a useful summary (with 
most points of which we should entirely agree) of the ‘ large amount 
of substantial unity there is on this subject among the diverse schools 
of opinion.’ 

His longest chapter is devoted to the ‘ Theory of Annihilation,’ 
with its ambitious pretence of ‘the reconstruction of Christian anthro- 
pology and theology from one end to the other.’ Of this he disposes 
very completely, beginning with the annihilation of the annihila- 
tionists’ ‘ psychology ;’ and then pointing out their gross misuse of 
Scripture and of Scriptural terms. In this part of his argument we 
should indeed wish at one point (pp. 31, 32) to so revise the language 
employed as to make it quite clear that it is not intended (as would 
seem at first sight to be the case) to assert that man is born na/urally, 
and without the intervention of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, into 
the state of grace and of supernatural life in and through the Second 
Adam, nor to deny that the New Testament and its promises are 
addressed to them ‘that believe and are baptized.’ Speaking of the 
annihilation theory regarded as a refuge from the doctrine of the end- 
lessness of future punishment he says well (p. 44): ‘When we know 
that if eternal punishment is not right it will not be, we confess that 
this annihilation theory does not clear up, to us at least, any difficulties 
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in the divine government ; it does but exchange one difficulty for 
another. We are so much in ignorance in regard to the whole scope 
and w/timate intention of the divine government, we are so unable to 
estimate aright the true guilt of sin, we are so much at a loss if we 
attempt to weigh the guilt of but one individual, we are such imper- 
fect judges even of our own, we are so conscious of the affront 
offered to a holy God when fallible men pretend to sit in judgment 
on His ways, we are so guilty before Him, and we are withal so pro- 
foundly satisfied that the Judge of all the earth will do right, that we 
refuse altogether to entertain the question, which issue is most worthy 
of God ?’ 

Speaking of the ‘orthodox doctrine, Dr. Clemance admits, 
perhaps we should rather say affirms, that ‘there is incomparably 
more of Scripture in this direction than in that of Universal Restora- 
tion or in that of Annihilation.’ He blames impartially those among 
its advocates who have ‘ indulged in harrowing descriptions,’ or have 
dwelt too exclusively on ‘the physical side of suffering,’ and those 
among its opponents, ‘ who, for the sake of prejudicing the minds of 
men against it, will cull the most fiery passages from declamatory 
writers or preachers, and represent these as ‘the doctrine of eternal 
punishment,”’ a mode of treatment with which, as he justly 
remarks, ‘Canon Farrar has disfigured his book.’ He points out too, 
very pertinently, that the question of the relative numbers of the 
saved or the lost is quite apart from that of the duration of the 
punishment of those who are lost. His view of the word aiw»tog is 
that it means ‘ lasting for the age,’ but not necessarily more, unless 
there is something in the context, or in the subject of which it is pre- 
dicated, which carries it on further; ze. that its mecessary meaning 
is equivalent to sic tov aiévaand no more. We think this inadequate ; 
especially in view of the New Testament usage of the adjective and 
its cognate phrases. But, further, the Scripture assertion of the end- 
lessness of future punishment by no means depends only on the word 
aiwveog. Dr. Clemance himself (p. 81), alluding to the Saviour’s awful 
saying concerning Judas, says, ‘ Expositors seem to be severely right 
when they comment thus on these words, “that if our Lord had fore- 
seen a time when Judas would come out to the light and abide in it for 
ever, it is inconceivable that he should have used any such words.”’ 

The writer’s own theory is based on the view that the Scripture 
Revelation does not cover the whole of the future eternity any more 
than it does of the past, that it is ‘ of necessity’ (the italics are the 
author’s) ‘ bounded both ways, back and front ... limited to a 
number of dispensations as regards time ;’ and that ‘as regards dura- 
tion, Revelation is relative, not absolute.’ Consequently, that while 
‘God does not reveal a limit to future punishment,’ it is yet * unspeak- 
ably rash to affirm, “there never, never, never will be an end to it.”’ 
Or again (p. 62): ‘In Scripture, the duration of future punishment 
is left indefinite. No limit is shown to us. If there be a limit to it, 
it is still a secret in the mind of God, and He will do what is right, 
God has not revealed an end; that is to us perfectly clear. But 
because God has not revealed an end, do not let us take it upon our. 
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selves to say there never, never will be an end to it . . . We contend 
that they go beyond Scripture who affirm that punishment will last 
through the. ages. Scripture nowhere affirms this.’ In a baldly 
literal sense it may be true that we do not find the expression ei¢ 
maytag rove ai@vac used of the punishment of the lost or of anything 
else. But we must press the view that the ¢ic rove aidvacg rev 
aiwvwy, used of it in Rev. xiv. 11, xix. 3, and xx. 1o, is really an 
equivalent expression. 

And, further, against this whole view we must urge two considera- 
tions: first, that it does not remove the difficulties that must occur 
to any mind that thinks deeply on the subject. The punishment of 
finally impenitent sinners may have (it is said) a limit. But how? Only 
conceivably in two ways : by annihilation or extinction of the sinner, 
which our author rejects ; or by forgiveness and restoration, with or 
without repentance and inward moral change. We think Dr. 
Clemance would agree with us that God cannot forgive the impenitent. 
Does he then think that the punishment, after the final judgment, of 
impenitent sinners has any tendency to produce repentance? He 
does not say so. Yet it is the only conceivable alternative. And it 
is an untenable one ; for the very essence of that final sentence is 
alienation and separation from God ; a placing of the soul, really 
by its own choice, out of the reach of all influences of good which 
might bring it back to God. Speaking of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, our author says himself (p. 83): ‘When the moral 
sense is so perverted, and assimilated to evil, that men attribute to 
an impure spirit a work which is manifestly divine, what more can be 
done with them? Is it by arbitrary arrangements that there is no 
forgiveness for such? He who can confound black and white, who 
can call evil good and good evil, has so far trifled with himself that 
the very power in his nature, on which God would lay hold, reverses 
its normal action. The man is practically unreachable, so far as any 
means or agencies known to us are concerned. He has fixed his own 
state in an immovable obstinacy of resistance to the divine. He is in 
danger of “ eternal sin.” It is not that God’s springs of mercy are 
dry, but he has sinned so long and so grossly, that no appeals from 
God can call forth any penitential tears! So long as men resist the 
claims of God they are sinning themselves into a worse state than 
before, and hardening their spirits into fixed impenitence ; yea, sin- 
ning away their possibility of repentance !’ 

And this brings us to the second consideration, which (we think) 
weighs so heavily, and so awfully, on the side of the possible incorri- 
gibleness of wilful and willing sinners who pass through their period 
of probation without repentance ; and that is, the observed facts of 
human nature, and of the operation of moral choice and will on the 
moral perceptive sense, and the working, this way or that, of the Law of 
Habit. All these lie outside the field of written Revelation ; but 
they are none the less true: indeed Revelation takes them for granted 
and appeals to them. And they are as strictly relevant as they are 
true. And to their felt weight and bearing on the subject must be 
largely ascribed the uniform conviction, true in the main, of even 
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heathen races. of the eternal ill-desert of wilful and defiant sin, 
which, with the equally uniformly prevalent conviction of the spiritual 
immortality of man, gives us at once the solemn truth of the endless- 
ness of future punishment. 


The Doctrines of Predestination, Reprobation, and Eletion. By 
RoBert WALLACE. (London : Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1880.) 
WE have always heard that Scottish Presbyterians enjoy the sternest 
and most technical problems of controversial theology ; and truly this 
little volume seems to show, ¢anto quanto, that such is the case. For 
we have here a series of discussions in the broadest vernacular, and 
without any of the graces of style, in which nevertheless very hard 
questions are treated with surprising clearness and vigour of mental 
grasp, and no little skill in dialectic. The author argues fiercely 
against the Calvinistic view ; and his arguments are generally tenable, 
though there are weak places in them. He hardly seems sensible, 
however, that when he is speaking (on p. 132) of the nature of sin, he 
has reached the very centre of the difficulty involved in the predesti- 
narian scheme ; and it seems to us that when he says, ‘ Why do men 
sin? Can any one give a reason for it which will stand scrutiny? 
No one, not even God’ (p. 133), he is only saved from being irrever- 

ent by being unintelligible. 


The Ordinance of Confirmation, its History and Significance. By the 
Rev. JAMES FigELD SpaLpiNG, Rector of Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 2nd Edition. (Boston: U.S.A., 1881.) 

WE are glad to welcome this pamphlet as showing that in America 

there is growing a deeper feeling about the importance of the true 

teaching about Confirmation. It is written for those who hitherto 
have neglected or thought slightly of this sacred ordinance, and it 
is likely to gain their attention from the plain and straightforward 
manner in which the historic facts are narrated. However, it is just 
as well perhaps that ‘ proof is not cited from the writings of such men 
as Calvin, Luther and Melanchthon of the high esteem in which they 
held’ Confirmation ; for these reformers had strange notions about 
the rite, and the citation of them would have hindered the object 
of the essay. Where there is a real deepening of religious life there 
cannot be low views about Confirmation ; and it is to be hoped that 

a heightening of the estimation in which Confirmation is held implies 

a deepening of religious life. Such pamphlets as this, while they 

help to higher views, testify to increased sense of spiritual needs, and 

readiness for spiritual help. 


The Manifold Witness for Christ. Part I. ‘ Christianity and Natural 
Theology.’ Part II. ‘The Positive Evidences of Christianity.’ 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1877 and 1878. By ALFRED 
Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of King’s College, London ; 
Canon of Worcester. (London: John Murray, 1880.) 

Dr. Barry has, it will be remembered, delivered the Boyle Lec- 

tures for three years, 1876-1878. In the first of these courses 

he examined the various elements of Natural Theology. In the 
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present volume, which comprises the Lectures of 1877 and 1878, he 
has naturally taken for granted the argument of the former course, 
and has set himself to exhibit the links of connexion between 
Natural Theology and Revealed Religion, and to show how ‘ Chris- 
tianity accords at all points with the main principles of Natural 
Religion ; but at the same time confirms in the calmness of absolute 
certitude the modest inductions of Natural Theology, and. supple- 
ments them, when they are silent or speak with stammering tongue, 
by declarations of mystery, avowedly undiscoverable by the mere 
reason of man.’ This is the subject of the first course. The second 
endeavours to present a sketch in outline of the evidences for the 
Christian religion itself, ‘ considered as at once a philosophy, a moral 
force, and a spiritual life ;’ and secondly by the consideration of ‘ the 
life and Person of Christ as a whole, in the combined manifestations 
of power, wisdom, and love, standing out unique and unapproachable, 
and rightly challenging for Him an absolute faith.’ He offers an 
apology for ‘entering once more on a well-worn track, in which 
originality is impossible.’ But we think he does this quite needlessly ; 
for every age is to a great extent original in the way in which it 
contemplates the great problems of thought, and needs Apologies 
freshly rewritten from its own point of view. It is certain also that 
a competent apologist would, inasmuch as he belonged to his own 
generation and not to any other, be sufficiently differentiated from 
those who have gone before him ; and that Dr. Barry need not have 
feared or apologized for a want of originality. He has to-day to 
deal with a phase of anti-Christian thought which has never appeared 
before in exactly the same form ; and therefore cannot be met in 
the exact words of previous apologists, or in all respects by their 
methods. If not original therefore in its serminus ad quem, for we 
suppose all apologists have substantially the same purpose, of vindi- 
cating and maintaining the Religion of Christ, his argument will at 
all events be original in its ratio per quam, i.e. in the manner and 
outline of his reasonings. Following upon this exordium we have a 
carefully constructed argument which proceeds through the several 
stages of Revelation, formulating each as it passes, and working it 
into harmony with the intellectual consciousness of our time, until 
it reaches the climax of Revelation and the perfecting of the Provi- 
dential plan for the redemption of Humanity in the Incarnation of 
Christ. 

Chapter VI., on ‘The Messianic Idea in the Old Testament,’ has 
a unity of its own, and may be read by itself for its remarkable 
suggestiveness. It is rather a commentary on the nature of the 
Messianic idea than a narrative (as we are at first led to expect) of 
the steps of its development in time. But there is much in parts of 
the chapter that is worth careful perusal. It is a happy thought, for 
instance, that it is precisely this Messianic conception ‘ which makes 
the Old Testament something more than the sublimest revelation 
of Monotheism.’ Nor is it, as we conceive, less profoundly true, 
that it is ‘the elimination of this conception which has condemned 
the bastard Fudaism of Jslam to spiritual barrenness.’ This entire 
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section of the argument is eminently fruitful and valuable on its own 
account, without reference to its place in the series. We think, 
indeed, that Dr. Barry is more happy in dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment than with the New. The far greater complexity of the moral 
problems which wait upon: Christianity, whether as enemies or as 
friends, causes of necessity any worthy treatment of them (and Dr. 
Barry’s is eminently worthy) to comprise so many details and to 
enter into so many different fields, that the force of its impact is in 
some degree broken, for the sufficient reason that the average mind 
is unable to grasp it all at once, and is reduced to take it part by 
part. Nevertheless by the reader who will go leisurely from point 
to point, it will be found a noble and persuasive exhibition of many 
of the great elements of that attractive charm by force of which the 
religion of Christ has, ever since it has existed upon the earth, drawn 
souls unto itself. Nor-is it less meritorious in the demonstration 
it gives, as occasion calls for, of the inadequacy of those petty modern 
substitutes for the religion of Christ, whose wont it is to pose as its 
rivals. Here, for example :— 


‘It is curious to see that, whereas, before Christ, the inclination of 
human morality was always to the cultivation of the individual or of the 
narrower unities of life, now the reaction is in the other direction. We 
are told that Christian morality is “ selfish,” inasmuch as it teaches us to 
work out our own salvation, and seek a personal immortality. We are 
bidden to sacrifice the individual utterly on the altar of “the religion of 
humanity,” to live entirely in our fellowmen, and to be content with the 
“immortality of the race.” A nobler extreme is this than the other, 
perhaps because it has learned something from the very system which 
it condemns. But it is equally one-sided and equally unnatural. 

‘What men call “ Altruism” has about it a certain simplicity, in its 
fundamental doctrine that virtue is merely self-sacrifice, and in its practical 
depreciation of that individuality for which philosophic systems of law 
can find no room. But it is always easy on all subjects, whether scientific, 
social, political, moral, or spiritual, to gain simplicity by the sacrifice of 
unmanageable truth. Life and human nature being what they are, we 
have generally to choose between a simple formula that will not cover 
the fact, and a complex formula that will’ (p. 253). 


The single criticism we have to make of this most admirable 
book is that the tone is somewhat too calm and philosophic. There 
is little enthusiasm about it; and we would have the Christian 
apologist zz earnest in his polemic. We do not in the least doubt 
that this is really the case in heart with Dr. Barry ; but if it were 


the quadrature of the circle he were discussing, he could hardly seem 
more unconcerned. 


Lints to Preachers, with Sermons and Addresses. By S. REYNOLDS 
Hote, Canon of Lincoln. (Oxford and London: James Par- 
ker and Co., 1880.) 


WE suppose few persons would gainsay the statement that no modern 
literature is so rich in sermons, and that no sermons are so full of 
literary excellence as the literature and the sermons of our own 
country. But alongside of this profusion of material yielded by what 
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we may call the Zcclesta docens, there is a singular poverty of mate- 
rial at the disposal of the Zcclesta discens. By which we mean that 
just as English Divinity, generally, is absolutely wanting in any 
Corpus (worthy of the name) of scientific Theology, so the special 
department of Parzenesis and Homiletics is singularly deficient in 
any adequate guide or manual for the ministrations of the pulpit. 
Not with any view, we presume, to supply such a want, but only to 
throw out what he modestly terms a few ‘ Hints,’ Canon Hole has 
prefixed to upwards of four hundred pages of ‘Sermons and Ad- 
dresses’ less than a dozen pages of suggestions to preachers, which 
might, we think, with advantage have been developed at greater 
length. The history of the genesis of the book is told very simply 
by the writer in the following words :— 


‘Some ten years ago, at the going down of the sun on a night to be 
much observed by me thenceforth with thanksgiving, I went from prayer- 
desk to pulpit after Evensong to read a sermon. The service was late, 
the evening was cloudy, the light seemed to fail suddenly, and when I 
opened my manuscript I could not see a word of it. 

‘If any one had said to me, as I entered the church, “ You must 
preach to-night without a note to help you,” I should have answered, 
“It is a chief desire of my heart to do so, but it is impossible.” 

‘TI had often wondered what would happen in such a crisis and di- 
lemma. I had dreamed dreams and seen visions of -utter confusion and 
dismay ; the reality was upon me, what was to be done? I closed my 
sermon case with a very anxious sigh, as one who, embarking for un- 
known seas, takes leave of his oldest and dearest friend ; I asked silently 
for the help which never fails ; gracious words of promise came to my 
remembrance—“ It shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak”—and I began, for the first time in my life, to preach, instead of 
reading to my people’ (p. 1). 

Canon Hole was convinced, he says, that three-fourths of the 
English clergy would, under the same circumstances, have done as he 
did: and it is to encourage them, ‘by his experiences,’ to make the 
attempt, that he relates this incident and publishes this book. 

And here we are tempted to ask ourselves what it was Canon 
Hole really did on that particular evening? Did he endeavour, 
tant bien que mal, to recall the general drift and purport, and, if so it 
might be, a phrase or two here and there, of the manuscript which 
lay invisible before him ; or did he break new ground altogether, and 
‘speak’ as it ‘was given unto him,’ speak as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost, speak, as S. Peter so daringly puts it, ‘ as the oracle of 
God?’ That the latter was what he attempted to do on that par- 
ticular occasion, we infer both from the general tone of the passage 
quoted, and from his incidental remark on page 3 about extempore 
preaching, namely, that ‘it is a power given, as many of us know, 
when the need is inevitable.’ He spoke, ¢hen, on the spur of the 
moment ; a kind of ‘speaking’ of which the success is largely de- 
pendent on the sort of animal into whose flank the spur is dug. It 
is not, however, to recommend extempore preaching—a term, he 
says, ‘which in its general application must be regarded as a mis- 
nomer’—that he writes these ‘ Hints:’ on the contrary, sermons, 
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which are to be preached and not read, require, in his judgment, even 
more careful preparation and arrangement of materials than the ser- 
mons of which the clergyman takes the manuscript with him into the 
pulpit. ‘The main difference between the sermons Canon Hole 
preached before that memorable evening, and the sermons he 
preaches now, consists in the fact that he no longer takes the manu- 
script with him into the pulpit. A manuscript, however, there still 
is: ‘I advise the preacher,’ he says, ‘to write the whole of his ser- 
mon. ‘The time may come when a brief analysis, or even the ori- 
ginal notes, may be all that he requires to help him before he goes 
to the pulpit ; but his sermons at first should be written éx extenso, 
and then committed to memory.’ He quotes Massillon and Dr. 
Newman in favour of the practice. Indeed, one has only to read 
the sermons in this volume which follow the ‘ Hints,’ to be convinced 
that they are not the words, taken down by stenography, of one who 
has spoken ‘on the spur of the moment.’ They contain none of 
those sudden leaps and starts and bounds which betray the action 
and impulse of a spur, and which are so helpful to arouse and arrest 
the attention of the hearer. We have heard sermons, for example, 
from Mr. Knox Little—notably one on the ‘God of all Comfort ’— 
which it is difficult to believe he had committed to memory from a 
written manuscript. As you heard him you could fancy you saw his 
thoughts ‘in the making,’ and when you read the sermon afterwards, 
as printed from a shorthand writer’s notes, you were tempted to 
complain of sundry repetitions which jarred on your Critical taste ; 
but you felt they were no ‘ vain repetitions’ in the pulpit, where the. 
hearer, unlike the reader, has no opportunity of running his eye 
up and down the page, and of ‘ harking’ back to some thought im- 
perfectly apprehended, or to some passage obscurely expressed. 
Even by his own account—and his very transparent modesty has 
doubtless led him to understate the fact—Canon Hole is a preacher 
very much run after: he receives almost daily invitations to preach 
or to speak, and since he altered his method he has preached in 
more than seventy churches in the Diocese of Lincoln, in London, 
and elsewhere. It has never been our good fortune to hear him, but 
we hope he will forgive us for saying that if we may judge from the 
sermons before us, we question whether he would greatly move us. 
And if a hearer be not moved, whereunto serveth the Pulpit? Its 
teaching power has long since been to a considerable extent super- 
seded by the printing press, and ought always to be superseded by 
public Catechizing, in which the clergy are so shamefully remiss: a 
remissness which the Canon law visited with condign punishment. 
But as a moving power, the Pulpit ought surely to exercise a 
supremacy without a rival, and without appeal. Think, only think, 
of the subjects on which a preacher has to speak! the sharpness of 
death, the-terrors of judgment, the anguish of hell, the beatitudes 
of heaven, the mysteries of the Incarnate Word, the Love of God, 
and the Sin of man. ‘Think, too, of the audience he sees before 
him! Yonder is one yearning to be released from the bonds of 
those sins which by his frailty he has committed ; there another 
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minished and brought low through oppression, through any plague 
or trouble; there a third entangled in the meshes of doubt; 
there a fourth wedded to worldliness, wedded to carnal appetites, 
wedded to anything and everything but the woman who bears his 
name ; there a fifth—but we cannot attempt to run through the 
whole gamut of life—suffice it to say, that having to address all sorts 
and conditions of men on themes of transcendent grandeur, and of 
unrivalled interest to each and all, it seems incomprehensible that 
the Pulpit, which ought to be a power upon earth to ‘shape the 
whispers from the throne’ of God, should be so often filled by 
some drawling drone, the unmoved utterer of unmoving words, that 
one feels tempted to exclaim with a modern Deist, ‘Homme! retire- 
toi, et ne laisse rien entre moi et Dieu!’ 

To return from this digression to the volume before us, we can- 
not but fear Canon Hole’s example, as exhibited in the Sermons, 
may tend to detract from the value of his precepts as contained in 
the Hints. ‘That it may be necessary, or even advisable, in the first 
instance to write out the whole sermon and commit it to memory 
we do not deny ; but the sooner the preacher can reduce his manu- 
script to smaller dimensions and confine himself to a few notes and 
headings, the better for him and for his work. Of study and medita- 
tion and, above all, of prayer, there must be an unstinted supply : 
how to set out the design of his sermon, how to marshal his thoughts 
and arrange his materials—for all this Canon Hole will give some 
rather useful ‘hints :’ but armed with these, and fired with an earnest 
love for souls, and with an abiding consciousness of the Presence of 
Him in Whose Name he speaks, we feel persuaded that Words will 
seldom be wanting to the call. No doubt it may be urged by some 
that a power such as this is a peculiar gift beyond the reach of every- 
one : and it is certainly conceivable that constitutional nervousness 
of temperament, or an undue, but not unbecoming, mistrust of his 
own powers, or an apprehension lest words should escape the lips 
more conducive to rhetoric than conformable to the ‘proportion of 
Faith,’ may deter the preacher from embarking on these ventures of 
the tongue ; but even with a manuscript before him, he surely might 
bring himself to read as if reading not. Dr. Liddon is an example 
of the perfection to which this art may be brought. But whether with 
or without a manuscript, every time he mounts the pulpit the preacher 
should make it his aim and object, as Mr. Gladstone has somewhere 
expressed it, to get a good ‘grip’ of his hearer. Preaching ought to 
be a wrestling match, and the language of the preacher ought, muw- 
tatis mutandis, to be that of Jacob-—‘I will not let thee go unless 
thou wilt do this, or believe that.’ As it is, clergymen too often tell 
a congregation they are in danger of losing their immortal souls with 
about as much energy and as little earnestness as you put into your 
voice when you stop to tell a man in the street that, if he doesn’t 
take care, he will lose his pocket-handkerchief ! 

If we might give a ‘hint’ in return to Canon Hole, we should 
advise him to expand, and print in a separate form, his ‘ Hints to 
Preachers. 
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Some Elements of Religion. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of S. Paul’s. (London : Rivingtons, 1881.) 


WE welcome a third, and cheaper, edition of Dr. Liddon’s admirable 
Lent Lectures, first preached in 1870 at S, James’s, Piccadilly. The 
preface of the second edition, containing a reply to the Sfectator’s 
criticism on the Sermon on Prayer, is not omitted. 


The Disestablishment of Religion in Oxford the Betrayal of a Sacred 
Trust. A Sermon by JoHN WILLIAM Burcon, B.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. (Oxford: Parker and Co., 1880.) 


THESE are emphatic and timely ‘words of warning to the University.’ 
We wish we could hope that they were not too late. The colleges 
of our ancient Universities, as may be seen by their statutes, are 
essentially religious foundations. Who can assert that they have 
not fulfilled the trust committed to them? To secularize these 
institutions is to rob God, to insult their pious founders, and to doa 
high-handed act of injustice to our own contemporaries and to future 
generations. Dean Burgon adds some valuable appendices to his 
sermon. 


Simple Prayers for Daily Use. Edited by the Rev. Georcr H. Wiz- 
KINSON, M.A., Vicar of S. Peter’s, Eaton Square. (London : 
W. Wells Gardiner.) 


Tue Church of Africa in the fourth century passed a canon that 
none should presume to offer prayers which had not been revised by 
one competent for the purpose, from knowledge as well as piety. 
If any proof were needed of the advantage and necessity of the 
canon, this little book would unfortunately afford all that is required. 
For though it would seem to have come out under the auspices of a 
respected name, it is impossible to suppose that it could have been 
passed in review by any theologian. If the /ex orandi be the lex 
credendi, the writer of these pages was right in omitting, as he does, the 
Creed from his composition ; for no one could intelligently say any 
Christian Creed and use these prayers at the same time. Any one 
who could intelligently say these prayers must be in utter confusion 
as to his belief. But the omission of a creed is only the first grave 
mistake of the production : the result is soon seen. ‘It is of the 
goodness of Gop that I now see another day. May I spend it 
rightly, remembering that I am /7is child, His servant, the soldier of 
His Cross.’ This passage savours of that confusion which was called 
in ancient days the Patripassian heresy. Soon there follow prayers 
for preservation, addressed to each Person of the Ever Blessed Trinity. 
It is, perhaps, characteristic of the particular school of divines, 
of which Mr. Wilkinson is an eminent type, that the longest of these 
prayers is addressed to the Holy Spirit : but the termination of this 
prayer is expressive of a heresy too gross to find a place or a name in 
Church History. The prayer commencing, ‘O Holy Spirit,’ ends with 
‘ Hear my. prayer for the sake of Ziy Son Jesus Christ.’ 

There are only two prayers free from confusion in thought or ex- 
pression, namely the Church Collect for purity, and the Lord’s 
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Prayer : but even in the latter the writer is not content with the 
words of the Prayer Book, but alters ‘in earth’ to the affected ‘on 
earth.’ For perplexed mixture of address the Jast prayer in the book 
cannot be too strongly condemned. If the printer and writer are 
the same person it may account for the general jumble, for the mix- 
ture of type is as perplexing as the confusion of thought ; otherwise 
it would be hard to say who is in error. For example, when in 
the midday prayer we find ‘Bid the temper depart,’ we might sup- 
pose this to be a printer’s error for ‘ Bid the ¢empter depart,’ if the 
writer could be held blameless in other places. As it is, there is 
only one way of correcting the press, and that is to withdraw this 
book of private prayers from circulation. 


S. Augustine's Manual ; or Little Book of the Contemplations of Christ. 
(London : Pickering, 1881.) 


A CHARMING fac-simile reprint of the edition of this devout book 
that was ‘ printed by John Daye, dwellyng over Aldersgate,’ in 1577. 
The original borders are reproduced ; the tetragrammaton at the 
head of each page ; rhyming distichs at the foot, and on each side 
kneeling figures of Scripture characters. It is a very successful speci- 
men of typography. 


Spare Minutes ; or Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Resolutions. 
By ARTHUR Warwick. (London : Pickering, 1881.) 


Tuis is an even more beautiful specimen of printing than the book 
last mentioned. It is a product of Whittingham & Co.’s Chis- 
wick Press. Mr. Loftie contributes an Introductory Notice of the 
book and its author, one Arthur Warwick, a priest in Holy Orders, 
who must have died young, about 1633. The Meditations are 
quaint, striking, and well worth reprinting. The language is racy 
and vigorous: a good specimen of English at its best. The book 
will be a very acceptable little Christmas present. An unfortunate 
misprint of ‘aquaintance’ for ‘acquaintance’ in the Introductory 
Notice is a fly in the pot of ointment, in so daintily-printed a book 
as this, 


Spiritual Readings for every day: Christmas. By the Rev. R. M. 
BENSON, M.A., Student of Christ Church. (London : Hayes, 1880.) 
Tus is a book, appearing very opportunely, which will be welcome 
for much of its thoughtful matter to all admirers of Mr. Benson’s 
religious writings. But what can possibly have induced this respected 
writer to intersperse with his meditations a number of rhymed, and 
rhythmic, we dare not say, poetical compositions? Poeta non fit. 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the Fohannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorized translation from the German 
Memorial of Amalie von Lasaulx. (London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co., 1880.) . 


On January 30, 1872, a lonely funeral was held with maimed rites 
upon the banks of the Rhine. Early in the morning a boat, which 
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carried the body, put out from Vallendar, and, arriving at Weissen- 
thurm, was moored in the neighbourhood of the village. There it 
was left deserted, and children at play by the bank climbed on board 
and peeped into the cabin, where the coffin lay. Presently a few 
friends arrived with garlands, and the remains were carried to the 
village inn, whence they were removed and deposited in their final 
resting-place. But the sole religious service consisted in a three- 
fold recitation of the ater Noster by an Old Catholic priest, 
suspended as such by the Bishop of the diocese. It was the 
funeral of a sister of S. Charles, for twenty-two years the devoted 
Superioress of the Hospital of S. John at Bonn, who, having refused 
to accept the Vatican Decrees, had been in her last illness deprived 
of her office and excommunicated, and solemnly stripped of her 
habit after death. 

This was her fate on earth. But of her eternal destiny a 
prophecy had been spoken five years before which, in our hearts, we 
believe to have been more truly the inspiration of God than were the 
anathemas of a Church which claims infaltibility. It was uttered 
in the Castle of Hradek, a few leagues from Sadowa, where Sister 
Augustine nursed, to the final ruin of her own health, eighty mangled 
men, Austrian and Prussian alike. An Italian soldier, whom she 
had long and tenderly cared, sent for her one day in great anxiety. 
It was to say to her, with his dying breath, 2 sentence in his broken 
patois—‘ When sister dies, straight to Jesus.’ He fixed his eyes upon 
her to see if she had understood, tried to clasp his hands for joy, and 
expired 

We recommend those who delight in parallel biographies after 
the manner of Plutarch to read the Lzfe of Amalie von Lasaulx in 
connection of that of our own Sister Dora. ‘There are many points 
of wonderful similarity: the same overpowering call to help the 
suffering ; the same tender power of communion with human hearts 
which wound itself into the affections of men as she sat at her work 
by their bedsides, and chatted about their affairs ; the same, or nearly 
the same, physical strength and sense of humour and buoyant 
pleasure in work. But we must confess that the German sister ap- 
pears to us to display some qualities which are wanting in the English. 
Not that she is perfect : her keen wit and independence of mind may 
sometimes draw out a sarcastic word, which a sister might have 
spared. But we observe no tinge of that jealousy which confined 
Sister Dora’s usefulness to the immediate sphere of her own activity. 
And affection for her family is never lost in Amalie’s love for human 
kind. The work of military hospitals in great historic wars may 
perhaps offer nothing which is more full of human interest than that 
of a manufacturing district at home. But at least we can discern in 
the relations, spiritual and intellectual, of the German to the ecclesi- 
astical movements of her time an element which the English 
biography does not contain. 

We do not see how the strictest Romanist can avoid feeling that 
the expulsion of such a Servant of Christ from his Church gives 
prima facie ground for believing that the system which proved too 
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narrow for her is narrower than true Catholicity. It has always been 
considered just ground of indictment against our Church that a 
Wesley and a Newman have been driven from her pale ; and even 
Roman adversaries have been as ready as others to use the taunt 
against us. But how much more powerful would the objection be if 
the cause of offence lay, not in the administration of the Church by 
particular officers for the time being, but in the enactment of new 
terms of communion by the highest powers in the Church ; if the 
severance were not a mere careless omission to retain, but a deliberate 
and solemn expulsion in the name of the Church and of God ! 

We can, perhaps, imagine the reply which a good Romanist 
would make. He would surely do justice to the magnificent charity 
of the Sister’s devoted life. But he would urge “that, from the 
beginning, there were circumstances and dispositions to be discerned 
in her which were inconsistent with ecclesiastical obedience. Her 
father was a skilful church architect, and from him she inherited her 
exquisite taste in art; but until his final illness he was careless of 
personal religion. Her brother’s books were placed upon the Index. 
She was early brought in contact with a form of teaching in which 
Catholicity was infected with Rationalism. Her friends through life, 
her confessor, the chaplain of her hospital, belonged to the party 
which now forms the Old Catholic Communion. Her vocation was, 
in her early years, wholly unexpected ; it followed upon a disap- 
pointment in love : and, when it came, it was rather a call to devote 
herself to charity than to religion. She assumed-the vows of a 
sister as the easiest and most effectual method open to her of 
giving herself to the relief of human distress. And very early she 
found herself out of harmony with the authorities and with the spirit 
of her Order. The periodical visits which her rule obliged her to 
pay to the head-quarters of the community, and the devotional 
retreat which was the purpose of these visits, were an irksome burden 
instead of refreshment to her, and her dislike, and even contempt, for 
what she met on these occasions were expressed with a freedom 
hardly consistent with religious discipline. No wonder that an 
alienation of such long standing and so deep led, under the pressure 
of peculiar calls for obedience and self-surrender, to an open breach. 

This might be said with plausibility by the Romanist ; and the 
Protestant might perhaps point to the case in triumph as a proof 
that no middle way can be found between absolute independence 
and total subjection of the intellect. To our minds neither view 
would be right. It is true that desire to do good was the basis of 
her cal. But the character of the Order to which she sought admis- 
sion was in perfect harmony with such an object, since the rule 
describes the members of it as sisters whose vocation consists in 
serving the poor and nursing the sick, and occupying themselves 
constantly in works of Christian charity, and who cannot consecrate 
much time to the exercises of devotion. Her vocation to join this 
Society was so strong and undoubting that, to use her own words, ‘i 
haunted her all day like a sin.’ She was well aware, after her pro- 
fession, of the temptations into which ‘her spirit of independence 
VOL, XI.—NO, XXII. KK 
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brought her, but she struggled against it with vigour; nor did she 
ever doubt the reality of her vocation or desire retreat. ‘ It is God,’ 
she said, “who has made me a sister of charity, and it is the greatest 
gift which His grace has conferred on me.’ It is true that she was 
out of harmony with the prevalent spirit of her Order, and that, as 
she mixed on her holy errands with the great world, and found how 
far the power and spirit of Christ extended beyond the limits of an 
ecclesiastical party, this repulsion strengthened. | But the cause of it 
is to be found, not in any original error or reservation in her vow, 
nor in any recall afterwards made of what she had given, but in the 
changed spirit of the Order itself, caused by the death of the 
superiors under whom she had taken service, and by the progress 
in narrowness against which many a noble Roman Catholic like 
Montalembert struggled in vain, and which issued at last in the 
Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees. 

Although she was doubtless formed and intended for work rather 
than for devotion, yet her inner life was deep and true. Nor can we 
mark, in any record of it, the slightest disloyalty to the highest forms 
of Christianity as taught, not indeed in the popular superstitions, 
but by the holiest teachers of her own Church, until in these latter 
times her Church altered the terms of her allegiance. 

‘ Her religious life, says her biographer, ‘ rested wholly upon faith in 
the person of the Saviour. This faith was the soul of her action, the 
source of her power, for every task. She took literally the saying, 
“‘ What ye do unto one of these, ye do it unto Me.” Her life was true to 
the counsel which she gave to a sick nurse, “ See always, in every patient, 
Him whom you desire for your own portion in eternity.” “ To-day, in the 
Holy Eucharist,” she says, “it is my Saviour who touched with His hands 
the wounds of my soul, and I returned to work enriched and blest.” Sal- 
vation by Christ, the foundation of His Church, to which He has entrusted 
the preservation of His Doctrine and of His Sacraments to the end of 
time : such were the bases of her belief.’ 

But for proof that her separation from the visible Church to 
which she had belonged was due to no taint of secret disloyalty, we 
turn, above all, to the noble record of her last days on earth. After 
she had been deprived with rudeness, not to say cruelty, of her office 
as Superior of her well-loved hospital, and further measures of 
severity had been only checked by the threat on the part of her 
relatives of an appeal to the civil power, many invitations came to 
abandon the ungrateful Order, and take refuge with friends who 
would have given her, not only tendance, but perfect sympathy. To 
many minds the temptation would have been great, But she was 
resolved, for the sake of those whom her example might influence, 
that no part of the breach should be due to any action of hers. 
{nd therefore she asked leave to die in a house of the community, 
where she bound herself to see no suspended priest, and was sub- 
jected to the well-meant but most painful importunity of those who 
had accepted (or professed to accept) the new dogma for themselves. 
We regard this persistent loyaity to her vow, even when she was 
rejected and degraded by her superiors, as one of the fairest features 
in her example. 
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We regard the history of Sister Augustine as a reduction. ‘of 
modern Romanism to a practical impossibility. There may be'some- 
thing imposing in the sight of a garrison gathering itself» within 
narrower walls before threatenimg hosts of enemies. But the 
spectacle will present more of panic than of courage, if it should 
prove that the gates are shut against the best and bravest soldiers of 
the defence. 

But we must not conclude with controversy. We commend the 
life of Sister Augustine to our readers as the record of a soul truly 
noble, alike in the spheres of devotion, thought, and love. 


Vie de Frédéric Ozanam, Professeur de Littirature éttrangere a la 
Sorbonne. Par C. A. OzanaM. 8vo. (Paris: Poussielgue, 1880.) 


WHEN, about half a century ago, the revolution of 1830 had once 
more imperilled in France the existence of society and the progress 
of civilization, a noble band of young men, brought together by the 
strongest sympathies on religious, intellectual and political subjects, 
endeavoured to hoist the banner of the Cross, and to claim on behalf 
of the Church that freedom of action which alone could ensure for 
it both respect and its due share of influence. The future historian 
of the nineteenth century will have to take into serious account the 
spirited crusade headed by Messrs. de Montalembert, Lacordaire, 
Gerbet, &c. ; and there is no doubt that one of the most distinguished 
members of this group was Frédéric Ozanam. Let us begin with the 
_disagreeable part of the reviewer's duty, that of criticizing and fault- 
finding. We can thoroughly understand the Abbé Ozanam’s desire 
of rescuing from oblivion the smallest vestiges of his brother’s literary 
talents ; but such suvendlia are of comparatively little interest to the 
general public, and we are of opinion that the volume now before us 
would have gained considerably if the first two chapters had been 
pruned down to half their length. The biography of Ozanam the 
mathematician is a hors @’euvre which is out of place except in an 
appendix. 

Up to the present time we possessed only a few scanty details of 
the life of the illustrious man who founded, or helped to found, the 
Société de S. Vincent de Paul. His correspondence, a short biographical 
sketch from the pen of M. Ampire, an éfude by M. Legeay, were 
about the only sources of information at our disposal; and it was 
universally felt that a detailed history of Frédéric Ozanam should be 
published as a companion to Count de Falloux’s life of Madame 
Swetchine, Father Chocarne’s volume on Lacordaire, and Mrs Oliphant’s 
biography of Count de Montalembert. ‘The desideratum is now filled 
up, and we are indebted for it to the man who was certainly best 
qualified to perform the task. 

We shall not be expected here to analyse at any length the 
memoir written con amore by the Abbé Ozanam ; let us only just say 
that no one has more completely exemplified than the author of 
Les Deux Chanceliers a’ Angleterre his own motto : ‘A man may be at 
once a Catholic, and still have his share of common sense.’ It was 
a fortunate circumstance which brought about the acquaintance of 
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Frédéric Ozanam with the illustrious philosopher, André Marie 
Amptre, who exercised upon his young friend the happiest influence. 
‘His conversation,’ says Lacordaire, ‘ referring to the wonders of 
nature, called forth from the soul of the savant outbursts of admiration 
for the Author of these wonders ; sometimes burying his head in his 
two hands, he would exclaim, as carried away by his enthusiasm : 
“ How great God is, Ozanam, how great God is!”’ 

It is not unlikely that Ampére’s magnificent treatise on the 
philosophy of science inspired Ozanam with the desire of attempting 
a philosophy of religion. Like all young men who afterwards accom- 
plish great results, he undertook more than he could grasp, and we are 
apt to smile when we read the ambitious programme of a work which 
was to embrace natural and political history, ethnology, philology, 
psychology ; and which necessitated an acquaintance with Hebrew, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, in fact with omni re scibili. The scheme was never 
carried out, of course, but traces of it remain in many parts of 
Frédéric Ozanam’s lectures at the Collége de France. In the mean- 
while he was at a very early age tempted to try his powers as a 
controversialist, and he had not yet reached his twentieth year when 
he entered the lists against the Saint Simonians. 

What has chiefly struck us in reading the volume which forms the 
subject of this notice is the equal energy which Ozanam displayed 
in his intellectual pursuits, and also as a practical Christian. His 
lectures were for him the means of attracting young men to religious 
truth ; and when he was appointed to succeed M. Fauriel in the 
chair of foreign literature, he determined upon effecting to the 
utmost of his ability, what even now sciolists both in France and 
elsewhere regard as an impossibility, the alliance between Christian 
faith and scientific power. It was about that time also that the 
Société de S. Vincent de Paul was established, mainly through his 
instrumentality. Every one who has followed with any attention 
the history of France during the empire of Napoleon III. knows how 
an association organized for charitable purposes alone excited the 
jealousy of the Government, on account of the extraordinary success 
it had met with from the very beginning. It was represented as 
being really a political society got up with the view of disseminating 
legitimate principles; and although Ozanam did not live long enough 
to see the virtual dissolution of a scheme which had produced the 
greatest good in the various localities where it had obtained a footing, 
yet it was perfectly clear that the Emperor would either force upon 
it his patronage, or suppress it at once. All the part of the Abbé 
Ozanam’s volume relating to this episode is of the highest interest, 
and should be consulted when the time cones to write a trustworthy 
and complete history of the reign of Napoleon III. 


Le Mariage de Feanne d’ Albret, Par le baron ALPHONSE DE RUBLE. 
8vo. (Paris: Labitte.) 

THERE are few epochs in the political annals of France which are 

more curious than the early part of the sixteenth century. The 

rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. shows us a faint attempt 
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made by the old medizval system to hold its own against the 
tendencies of modern society; chivalry had lived its day and had 
done its work so far back even as thereign of Louis XI., and not all the 
dash and military talent of the rod chevadier could prevail when brought 
face to face with the wisdom and forethought of such a politician as 
the Emperor of Germany. The struggle between France and Austria, 
relentlessly carried on from the death of Maximilian to the conclusion 
of the treaty of Westphalia, is closely interwoven with the affairs of 
the Church ; and diplomatists in their studies as well as generals on 
the field of battle had to take into serious account the assistance 
they were likely to derive from religious enthusiasm on the side 
either of the Romanists or of the Reformers. 

The first source of information on the history of the rivalry 
between Francis I. and Charles V. is of course M. Mignet’s splendid 
work ; but we have besides a considerable number of monographs on 
the principal actors in the drama, and one of the most noteworthy 
is the volume of which we have just transcribed the title. Baron de 
Ruble, already well known by his edition of Monluc’s commentaries, 
published for the Soctété de ? Histoire de France, had also given us a 
series of letters exchanged between Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne 
d’Albret, and the elegant octavo we are now examining may be 
regarded as an introduction to the correspondence. Of Antoine de 
Bourbon himself it is impossible to say anything favourable; a 
politician in the worst sense of the term, he does not seem to have 
been under the influence of very strong convictions ; interest was 
his ruling guide, and thus it was that he allowed the Guises and the 
Spaniards, the Protestants and the Catholics, alternately to boast of his 
support, and to claim him as their ally. The result of this system of 
vacillation was that both parties were equally bitter against him, 
and the Huguenot squibs which history has handed down to us are 
equalled in violence only by the pamphlets of Catholic memoir- 
writers and controversialists. With reference to Antoine de Bourbon’s 
wife, the gifted Jeanne d’Albret, the case is totally different, and we 
wish we could quote here the panegyric given of her by Davila, whose 
evidence on the merits of a Protestant princess is certainly beyond 
the suspicions of partiality. It was, therefore, a matter of regret that 
we should not yet have a really good biography of that distinguished 
person, and no one was better qualified to supply the desideratum 
than Baron de Ruble. Let us hope that the volume we are now 
reviewing will be speedily followed by a second instalment. 

‘ Documents and facts, every thing is new here,’ so says our author 
in his preface ; and never was an assertion better justified. The greater 
part of the éwédits papers published are taken from the Dusseldorf 
library, where no one yet had thought of hunting for them ; and from 
the evidence they supply, coupled with information collected in 
other record-offices and public collections, Baron de Ruble has 
managed to give us both a striking though melancholy sketch of the 
Court of Francis I., and a piguant account of the intrigues by which 
the King of France and his German rival attempted to foil one 
another. Historians have not hitherto sufficiently dwelt upon the 
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fact that the two monarchs were as eager to increase their power by 
matrimonial alliances as by territorial aggrandisement, and on this 
point Baron de Ruble particularly dwells. 

Jeanne d’Albret was, in the first place, sought by Charles V. on 
behalf of his son Philip ; and this arrangement, if it had been brought 
to a successful issue, would have involved exchange of provinces 
between the two courts. It failed, however ; and then it was that the 
Duke of Cléves was pressed upon Jeanne d’Albret, much against her 
inclination, by Francis I. Baron de Ruble has been able to ascer- 
tain the precise date of the marriage, which had remained a mystery. 
Celebrated on the 14th of June, 1541, it never was consummated, 
and Pope Paul III. on the r4th of October, 1545, pronounced it to 
be null and void. The Duke of Cléves then broke with France, and 
joined Germany ; and three years after, Jeanne d’Albret married the 
King of Navarre. The volume ends with this event, which was-the 
turning point in the political career of Jeanne d’Albret ; and we feel 
no doubt that the subsequent part ofher history, bearing as it must 
do upon the progress of the Reformation in France, will be equally 
interesting. Let us note, in conclusion, nineteen letters of Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, extremely valuable, both from the literary and from the 
historical point of view ; they complete the collection edited upwards 
of thirty years ago by the late M. Génin. 


Clerical Reminiscences. By SENEX. (London: Seeley, Jackson and 
Halliday, 1880.) 

A cHATTY, garrulous but agreeable book, containing a good many 
recollections of various men of note in the Church. It will be un- 
derstood that any earnest clergyman, like him who is here recording 
his recollections of a professional career commenced about half a cen- 
tury ago, would in all probability be an Evangelical, for at that time 
the Evangelical Revival was dominant. And so in fact it is, and a 
revival from indolence and selfishness was undoubtedly needed in 
a great many cases, both by clergy and people. He himself was 
presented to a Wiltshire parish of four thousand inhabitants, in 
which, he says :— 
‘ There was no service on wet Sundays ; when a sick person wanted a 
visit, the vicar sent a shilling, and said that would do him more good 
than his prayers ; the Holy Communion had not been administered for 
eighteen months, and every one seemed to do what was right in his own 
eyes. Among other things, a parishioner had erected a gravestone, and 
on it these words were carved: “Prepare to meet thy God!” When 
the old vicar saw it, he said he would have no Methodism in his church- 
yard ; and sending for a mason, he had the words chiselled out! The 
“ aggrieved parishioner” complained to the bishop, and the vicar was 
required to replace the inscription. He refused, and threw up the 
living.’ 

We select for quotation an interesting personal reminiscence of a 
very eminent scholar and theologian :— 

‘ Standing on the deck of the steamer was Dr. Mill, the Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. He was in the prime of life, rather under- 
sized, full of intelligence, but somewhat shy in manner. He was a High 
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Churchman, but not then so extreme as in after years. He was one of 
the best Sanscrit scholars, if not the very best, in India. His Christa 
Sangita is still upon my bookshelves. It produced a great sensation at 
the time, but I fear is now nearly forgotten. It is an epic poem, and was 
originally suggested by the attempt of a learned native, resident for a 
time at Bishop’s College, but still a heathen, to turn the first chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel into Sanscrit verse. The attempt naturally failed, and 
the pen was laid down. But Dr. Mill took it up again. The work then 
assumed the form of a dialogue between “ teacher and scholar,” in which 
first the Old Testament and then the New were introduced. The 
scholar is interested, and suggests doubts or makes inquiries, and in 
answer to these the evidence from prophecy, miracles, and morality are 
introduced ; and the whole is concluded by the conviction and conversion 
of the scholar, and the choral offering up of praise by both in the 
Te Deum. 

‘Dr. Mill’s Moonshee himself told me that while walking up and 
down in the late hours of the night and early hours in the morning, 
pouring out verse after verse of Sanscrit to be copied down he seemed to 
be inspired ; and I remember well that when on visitation, the camp 
being pitched near to a Brahmin’s college full of very learned Pundits, 
they sent to make inquiries, and a young Christian native, to answer 
these inquiries, took with him a copy of Christa Sangita, they detained 
him all night long to read it to them. When read, they with one voice 
pronounced it a divine work.’ 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy at the Visitation held in the 
Cathedral Church of S. Luke at Halifax, on the 6th day of F uly. 
1880. By Hippert, Lord Bishop of NovaScotia. Published at 
the request of the Diocesan Synod. (Halifax, N.S.: Baillie and 
Co., 1880.) 

Tuis charge is as refreshing to the reader as the sea breezes are to 
the weary Londoner. It must have been as good as a tonic to the 
hearers, and we cannot wonder that they requested that it should be 
published. The Church Guardian (newspaper) of New Brunswick 
suggests that it should be widely circulated by the clergy on all sides, 
and we echo the wish, and hope that it may be published and circu- 
lated in the ‘ old country,’ where its freshening tones will be invigorat- 
ing. It forms a pleasant contrast to the generality of our home pro- 
duce of episcopal charges, and is a good example of courage, vigour, 
sympathy, learning and churchmanship. 

At the present time, when at home either ‘ burning questions’ are 
shirked or an attempt is made to stamp them out, it is profitable to 
see what the opinion of an able outsider is, and Bishop Binney speaks 
with no uncertain sound. As he says, he is not bound by decisions 
in England, so that he does not trouble about the erection of ‘a new 
parliamentary jurisdiction’ under the old name of the Arches Court ; 
and being beyond the reach of the angry charge of avopia, he criticizes 
with grave impartiality the arbitrary decisions of a lay court. It is 
much to be wished that there could be found some amongst our 
English bishops who could be courageous enough to show the sym- 
pathy displayed in this charge, which is so full of valuable matter 
that we cannot refrain from making some extracts. 

After referring feelingly to the changes by death or retirement 
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which would appeal to the sympathy of his hearers, Bishop Binney 
speaks of the second Lambeth Conference, and the reports of its 
committees ; and here occur the weighty words :— 


‘In dealing with the excesses and shortcomings of the clergy, I thought 
that we ought first to consider our own ways, that an assembly of bishops 
was the very place where with the utmost propriety our own obligations 
should have been considered and formally acknowledged. ‘There are 
many points in which most, if not all, of the bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion habituaily violate the laws of the Church when officiating, and I 
could not conscientiously join in the condemnation of priests for the trans- 
gression of laws which the bishops systematically disregard.’ 


How sad is the contrast here seen between this loving and honest 
acknowledgment and the harsh and cruel treatment of the poor 
Brighton priest. Here in England priests are to be dragooned and 
frightened with heavy fines and imprisonment, while bishops backed 
by the Curia do as they like and exclude themselves from the opera- 
tion of their own Public Worship Regulation Act. If at the time of 
the Purchas question the bishops had shown a like sympathy, and had 
made as honest an acknowledgment of error in themselves as Bishop 
Binney does, it would have been a happy thing for the Church of 
England. But unfortunately they scem to act on the advice given 
fifty years ago by an old rector to a newly ordained priest : ‘ Never 
acknowledge yourself to be wrong before the laity, or they will take 
advantage of you. I once read a rubric through in church without 
thinking ; and after service the churchwarden came into the vestry 
and said with a smile, ‘* We don’t often hear that in church.” I replied 
calmly, “I daresay not, we do not often read it.”’ The example of 
S. Augustine in his volume of Retractationes must sometimes add torture 
to the sick headaches of some bishops. 

After urging the better observance of Ascension Day, with a desire 
for weekly Communion, the charge deals with certain decisions of the 
English courts, especially the Ridsdale judgment :— 

‘The court was numerous, with the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
four bishops as episcopal assessors ; but it seems to me, after carefully 
examining the judgment, more than probable that it was dictated rather 
by policy than according to the convictions of the learned judges... . 
It would occupy too much time if I were fully to discuss the judgment in 
the Folkestone case ; but having myself expended a good deal of time 
upon it, 1 must express my astonishment that such statements and argu- 
ments could ever have been uttered by English judges. ... It is in- 
credible that such distinguished men as took part in that Conference 
[the Savoy in 1660] would deliberately remodel and republish a rubric 
which according to the views of the Lords of the Council either had no 
meaning at all or meant something entirely different from what was 
expressed. I have treated of this matter, not because I would have the 
use of vestments revived, but because I think that our brethren are very 
hardly treated, when condemned and stigmatized as lawless because they 
act upon the natural interpretation and self-evident meaning of the rubric, 
believing themselves to be thus conforming to the law, which they admit 
they are bound to obey. ... Ido not say that these men are right, and 
I think some of them are acting injudiciously, but I believe that they are 
persuaded in their own minds ; and we cannot be surprised if at length 
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they become regardless of law through indignation at being constantly 
treated as lawless by those who are in authority.’ 

‘These are wise and sympathetic words, which would win many 
who decline to abide by, what seem to them, lawless judgments 
dictated by policy. 

In continuation, Bishop Binney throws some fresh light upon the 
meaning of North-side, and expresses his opinion that the East-ward 
position at consecration is ‘ the only position completely fulfilling the 
direction’ of the rubric. He then goes on to speak of marriage with 
deceased wife’s sister ; Sunday schools ; the danger of sending girls 
to convents for education ; the Intermediate State ; prayers for the 
dead ; and the question of eternal punishment; in a manner which 
from its truth and love would gladden the heart of Churchmen. The 
charge is a marvel of condensation without obscurity : there is no 
word too much, yet none need be uncertain about the meaning. The 
bishop knows his own mind, and expresses it clearly. 

We had lately to commend the charge of the brave Bishop of 
Fredericton, and we congratulate the two outlying dioceses of the 
Dominion of Canada on their bishops. Perhaps there is something 
in the healthiness of the air which gives such tone to their utterances ; 
if so, it would be a good thing if some of our English bishops would 
spend their holidays in New Brunswick, or Nova Scotia, instead of 
staying in Geneva, or amongst the Presbyterians in North Britain or 
Old Scotia. 


Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By CHARLES WorpDs- 
WORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of S. Andrews. Third Edition. 
(Londen: Smith, Elder and Co., 1880.) 

Two editions of this work, as the advertisement to the present 

edition informs us, were disposed of within a few months after its 

first. appearance in 1864. ‘lo the work as it previously stood have 
now been added a few more illustrations of the subject, and the 
sermon preached by the author in April 1864, at Stratford-upon- 

Avon, on occasion of the ‘Tercentenary Festival held in Com- 

memoration of the Birth of Shakspeare.’ The result is not quite so 

satisfactory as it would have been if the additional illustrations had 
been incorporated with the text, and this carefully revised. 

The idea of the book is a good one, and the author brings to its 
elucidation the necessary qualifications ; namely, intimate knowledge 
of the contents of the Bible, and no less intimate knowledge along 
with warm appreciation of Shakspeare’s works. That these qualities 
do not always go together, or have not done so in the past, is shown 
by the fact that ‘the notes of critics upon Shakspeare, superfluously 
full in pointing out his obligations, real or supposed, to secular 
authors, are singularly meagre in the references which they make to 
Holy Scripture.’ These words, quoted from the author’s Preface, 
would require some modification at the present time; for whether 
or not it be the result of his own and similar labours, the editions of 
various plays which now issue from the press abound in references to 
the parallelism between Biblical and Shakspearean language and ideas. 
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That Shakspeare had the contents of the Bible ‘at his finger’s 
ends,’ and that he is indebted to it for a multitude of words, phrases, 
sentiments, and illustrations, are facts placed in clear light by Bishop 
Wordsworth. Beginning with the first chapter of Genesis, he quotes 
Shakspeare’s use of its language in the Zempest :— 

* How 


To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night.’ 


‘Then passing down the stream of Sacred History, he finds abundant 
references in Shakspeare’s plays to Biblical facts and characters. 

Succeeding chapters treat in detail of ‘Shakspeare’s Religious 
Principles and Sentiments derived from the Bible,’ and of the ‘ Poetry 
of Shakspeare’ drawn from the same source. On the first topic the 
author’s aim may be best expressed in his own words :— 


‘T am to show how Scriptural, and consequently how true and just, 
are the conceptions which Shakspeare entertained of the being and 
attributes of God, of His general and particular Providence, of His 
revelation to man, of our duty towards Him and towards each other, of 
human life and human death, of time and of eternity—in a word, of every 
subject which it most concerns us as rational and responsible beings to 
conceive aright’ (p. 100). 

And he does clearly show not only that Shakspeare was familiar 
with the letter of Holy Scripture, but that he had imbibed its spirit ; 
that, in the days when misinterpretation began to be rampant, he was 
not drawn into any one-sided views of its teaching, like those that 

‘do set THE WORD 
Against THE WORD.’ 

; (King Richard IT, act iv. sc. 5.) 
It is well argued by our author that the great dramatist had been 
contented to submit to the sober and Catholic teaching of the 
Reformed Church of England. We may undoubtedly add that he 
had used that ‘ diligent Collation of Scripture with Scripture’ which his 
junior contemporary George Herbert recommends, being convinced, 
to quote from the same author, that ‘all truth being consonant to 
itself, and all being penned by one and the self-same Spirit, it cannot 
be, but that an industrious and judicious comparing of place with 
place must be a singular help for the right understanding of the 
Scriptures.’ ! 

Leaving this topic, which the Bishop has handled in a most 
satisfactory and interesting manner, we pass to the chapter in which 
he treats of Shakspeare’s poetical indebtedness to the Bible. Here 
we find many citations which fairly illustrate the subject. A very 
good one is the passage, too long to quote z” extenso, from the 
Second Part of King Henry IV. act i. sc. 3, beginning :— 


‘The question, then, Lord Hastings, standeth thus ; 
Whether our present five-and-twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland.’ 


1 A Priest to The Temple; or, The Country Parson, Chapter IV. 
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And ending :— 
‘ Like one, that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half-through, 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 


A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny.’ 


Here the simile which forms the main topic of nearly fifty lines has 
been appropriated and amplified (not too much so, face the Bishop, 
considering that the larger part of the passage is meant for a set 
speech in council) from S. Luke xiv. 28, 29. 

Some examples have been omitted which would have been more 
to the point than some which are given. We will mention one that 
appears so to us. When we bear in mind S. Paul’s use of the word 
dpxai, rendered in Shakspeare’s time, as in our own, ‘ Principalities,’ 
as a denomination of super-human spiritual beings, occupying, it may 
be, a definite position in the celestial hierarchy, we understand the 
intended extravagance of Valentine’s words in Zhe Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, act il. sc. 4 :— 

‘If not Divine, 
Yet let her be a Principality 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth.’! 


As regards the deeper questions on which the Bishop touches, 
questions relating to Shakspeare’s worth as a moral and religious 
teacher, and relating to his private character and personal religion, 
we shall only say that, like Nature, and like the Bible itself, Shak- 
speare must be looked at as a whole, and that, though we cannot 
deny the existence in him of human imperfection, the wonder is that 
there is so little of it, when we remember the reckless and riotous 
character of the society into which his vocation threw him. This 
last point deserves more attention than it has received from Bishop 
Wordsworth. 

We resist the temptation to dwell upon our author’s well-merited 
strictures on Mr. Bowdler’s mutilation of Shakspeare, and upon a 
more interesting topic, Shakspeare’s Knowledge of the Book of 
Common Prayer, our remarks having already run to a considerable 
length. But when shallow views are widely circulated? on the 
subject which Bishop Wordsworth sets in its true light, we have 
thought it well to invite attention to a work which is the best hitherto 
published in vindication of the religious character of our great 
dramatist and his works. 


1 It is a curious question whether Shakspeare was acquainted, as 
Milton was, with the celestial scheme falsely attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, according to which Principalities occupy the highest rank in 
the third order of spiritual beings, and have below them Archangels and 
Angels. 

* See, for example, Mr. Green’s remarks on Shakspeare’s religious 
sentiments in his History of the English People. 
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Stories of the East from Herodotus. By the Rev. ALrrep J. 
CuurcH, M.A., Professor of Latin at University College, 
London. With Illustrations from Ancient Frescoes and Sculp- 
tures. (London: Seeley, Jackson and Halliday, 1881.) 

COMPARATIVELY few people have any idea of how really intensely 
interesting is the History of Herodotus. Lucian may, we may think, 
have been romancing when he declared that the Aestory was recited 
by its author before the Greeks assembled at Olympia, and was re- 
ceived with such universal applause that the nine books of the History 
were named after the nine Muses. Similarly it was probably with a 
fanciful idea of connecting the younger historian with the elder that 
the fable was coined which represents Thucydides as having been 
present at this recitation, and moved to tears by it. Such stories, 
however, go to show, at all events, how highly his contemporaries 
held the narrative, which for the clearness of its style, the lively 
and ceaseless motion of the incidents, and the seriousness and eleva- 
tion of the moral tone, wonderful for a Greek in that age, is indeed 
worthy of a very high rank among story-tellers. 

Mr. Church has done well, therefore, to make the great work of 
the ‘ Father of History’ accessible to all readers, young and old ; and 
we should say that it will have almost as many of the former as of 
the latter. His striking stories are too poetical in their conception, 
of course, to be pure history. They are history dramatized, like 
Shakspeare’s historicgl plays. And this peculiar picturesqueness of 
the authors method and style is far from having suffered in Mr. 
Church’s .hands. He has, on the contrary, fully appreciated this 
rare charm of his author, and has considerably heightened it by the 
omission of the prosaic details which add nothing to the story as a 
story, but which only delay the action of it. He has consequently 
treated his text with considerable freedom ; indeed, he warns the 
reader in his preface: ‘I have kept as close to my original as I 
could, but I do not profess to have translated it.’ We have here, 
therefore, select exempla from Herodotus, very freely treated ; and 
no schoolboy will find it very well adapted to serve him as a ‘ crib.’ 
We have in these pages first the story of Croesus and the Fall of 
Sardis ; then the career of Cyrus, of Cambyses, and lastly of Darius, 
make up this very interesting volume. It displays the accuracy of 
the scholar combined with the skill of the poet, a union of qualities 
rarer among authors than one could wish. 


Thoughts on Education. By the Rev. I. Grecory Situ, M.A., 
Vicar of Great Malvern and Prebendary of Hereford. (Oxford 
and London : James Parker and Co.) 

Ir is a pleasure to direct our readers’ attention to these vigorous 

essays. All who can appreciate the views of a strong and straight- 

forward thinker will enjoy Mr. Gregory Smith’s trenchant onslaught 
upon the fallacies uttered by the assailants of the old-fashioned 
classical system of instruction. ‘The subject is by no means one that 
is likely to become obsolete, as the recent unsuccessful attempts to 
abolish the compulsory study of Greek at the Universities have re- 
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minded us ; and intending disputants could hardly find a better store- 
house of arguments on the orthodox side than this review affords. 


The Provincial Letters of Pascal. Edited by JoHN DE Sovyres. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, 1880.) 


THis is a sumptuous critical edition of Pascal’s immortal eighteen 
Letters. The editor gives an accurate text, with all necessary his- 
torical notes, besides introductory essays and indexes of persons and 
subjects. It is surprising that this task has not been executed before. 
Mr. de Soyres, already known by his essay on Montanism, has done 
his work very well. ‘The Introduction gives a sketch of the state of 
the Roman Church in the seventeenth century, and describes fully 
the free-will controversy, and the literature in favour of the Casuists, 
and against them. Pascal’s relations to the Jansenists is also dis- 
cussed, and the bibliography of the Provincial Letters is thoroughly 
investigated. 


The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical Illustrations. Drawn from the 
Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy 
Land. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Witiram M. 
Tsomson, D.D., forty-five years a missionary in Syria and 
Palestine. One Hundred and Forty Illustrations and Maps., 
(London : T. Nelson and Sons, 1881.) 


Tuis is a new edition of a well-known and deservedly valued work. 
Dr. Thomson is among the best known of those travellers in the 


Holy Land who have recorded their impressions for the benefit of 
others. He writes intelligently and pleasantly, and in a very becom- 
ing spirit. We do not know that he is especially happy in the identifi- 
cation of the ancient sites ; but he has taken note all through of the 
explorations of Major Warren and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
While accepting the facts adduced by Mr. Fergusson, ‘I do not 
admit,’ he says, ‘the conclusions based upon them.’ The chapters 
which he has devotéd to Jerusalem and its vicinity are well worth 
reading : and particularly his account on pp. 477-483 of the ceremony 
of the Holy Fire, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which he 
witnessed. The whole volume contains a mass of facts derived for 
the most part, as it seems, from personal observation, having reference 
to the geological structure, geography, flora and fauna of Palestine, 
which almost any reader would find interesting. 


1. Celebrated Travels and Travellers. The Great Navigators of the 
Eighteenth Century, By JuLes VERNE. Translated from the 
French. (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1880.) 

2. Some Heroes of Travel; or, Chapters from the History of Geo- 
graphical Discovery and Enterprise. With Map. Compiled and 
rewritten by W. H. Davenport Apams. (London: S.P.C.K., 
1880.) 


TRAVELLERS’ stories and stories about travellers furnish a perennial 
stream of interesting literature. With the aid of the two books 
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mentioned above, the reader can transport himself to the most 
distant and widely separated regions of the earth, and he can assist, 
in imagination, at the adventures of travellers of the last century or 
of his own. 

A record by Jules Verne of the. doings of travellers is sure to 
promise many attractions. Well informed in matters of science, 
endowed with a vivid imagination, highly skilled in catering for the 
general appetite, and with a fluent pen, which has produced nearly two 
score volumes of varied interest, he was just the man to put together 
a sufficiently accurate account of Celebrated Travels and Travellers. 
The present volume forms the second of a series of three : the first 
having related the Lxfloration of the World, and covering the period 
from B.C. 505 to the close of the seventeenth century. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘ Astronomers and Carto- 
graphers,’ in two parts, in the first of which we have a summary 
account of the corrections introduced by improved scientific method 
into the delineation of the earth’s surface, and of the settlement of 
the question as to its flatness at the poles. ‘The errors corrected, 
such as a difference of five hundred miles of distance between 
Marseilles and Alexandria, seem astonishing. ‘The reduction of the 
outline of France to truer proportions gave occasion to a bon mot of 
Louis XIV.’s. ‘I am sorry to see, gentlemen,’ he said to the scien- 
tists, ‘that your journey has cost me a good part of my kingdom.’ 
In the second part of this chapter we have, besides other matters, 
the finding of Alexander Selkirk on his lonely island. Strange to 
say, though our author mentions Saintine’s French novel, A/one, he 
omits all reference to Robinson Crusoe. 

Though a Frenchman, the author pays due honour to Captain 
Cook. He has, in fact, given the chief place in his volume to the, 
great English navigator. Chapter ii., entitled ‘Captain Cook’s Pre- 
decessors,’ gives first some account of the little-known Roggewein, a 
Dutch sailor, whose claim to distinction on the ground of geographical 
discovery is more doubtful than the unenviable one on that of the 
wanton slaughter of savages. ‘Then follows a notice of Commodore 
(afterwards Admiral) Byron’s famous voyage round the world in 
1764-1766. ‘This sailor, it may be remembered, was that relation 
of his poetical namesake to whom the latter alludes in the words— 


‘ His hardships were comparative 
To those related in my grand-dad’s Narrative, 


And it is strange to find so little reference in the volume before us to 
that ‘ Narrative by the Hon. J. Byron,’ of the loss of the Wager (on 
which he was serving as lieutenant at the age of eighteen), and the 
sufferings of the crew, between 1740 and 1746. In the whole 
history of nautical adventure, this story of hardships undergone and 
of perils escaped by the few survivors, is unparalleled, His strange 
experience ‘will account both for Byron’s desire to revisit, twenty 
years afterwards, the same latitudes in a voyage of discovery, and 
for his selection to the post of command. 

Of others who preceded Captain Cook, we shall only allude to 
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Bougainville. M. Verne tells us ‘that he acquired popularity as the 
first Frenchman who accomplished a voyage round the world.’ He 
omits to say that, in his Voyage autour du Monde, Bougainville him- 
self only pretends that his tour of the world is the first which has 
been made dy the French nation (‘par la nation Frangaise’), and that 
he admits that in 1714 a Frenchman, La Barbinais le Gentil, having 
gone to Chili and Peru, found his way thence to China, and eventually 
returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, ‘ayant a la vérité 
fait, de sa personne, le tour du monde’ (Discours préliminaire). 

We cannot examine the rest of the book im detail ; but what we 
have further to say shall be almost entirely in the way of commenda- 
tion. To the intelligent young reader—familiar, as all intelligent 
English children are, with the veracious narratives of odinson 
Crusoe and the Swéss Family Robinson—tt will be a great acquisition. 
Our knowledge upon this point may be depended upon, for it has 
been experimentally acquired. For such readers the book is simply 
delightful, and, indeed, it may be perused with interest and profit by 
many of their elders. 

Some maps are given. It would have been well if the routes of 
navigators could have been indicated on the several maps. And this 
reminds us that in one of the copies of Bougainville’s Voyage autour 
du Monde possessed by the British Museum, is a map of the world, 
showing that navigator’s route, and also, traced in pencil dy Cook's 
own hand in 1772, the route of the latter, running nght across what 
figures as the coast-line of the Australian Continent.. A facsimtle of 
this map, giving Cook’s own delineation, would have been both 
interesting and instructive. 

Of the numerous engravings, some are highly commendable for 
gradation of tone and cther artistic qualities, and some are quaint 
and interesting reproductions, in facsimile, of ‘earlier engravings.’ 
‘There are, however, examples, both new and old, which are disfigured 
by the blackness of the shadows. We should imagine, too, that if 
the ‘ typical native’ (p. 164) in the foreground is really a facsimile of 
a work of art of the last century, the ideas then entertained on typical 
physiognomy required as much correction as those of their immediate 
predecessors on geography. ‘This gentleman might pass very well for 
Achilles, or at least for an antique Roman. 

Some Heroes of Travel, except in its opening chapter, which 
presents the reader with some of Marco Polo’s adventures and 
observations, moves entirely among adventurous spirits of quite 
recent years. Good judgment is shown in the selection of the 
‘ Heroes,’ whose adventures may fill a moderate-sized volume, and are 
for the most part not too well known. And there is variety in the 
scenery and the ethnic characters to which the reader is introduced. 
‘Thus, with Mr. George F. Ruxton, he may visit Mexico, and learn a 
little (more might have been introduced with advantage) about its 
inhabitants. With Dr. Barth he may penetrate into Central Africa, 
and learn that there is something worse than the street noises of 
London, namely, the silence of the desert to a lonely traveller who 
has strayed away from his companions, and is unable to discover 
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their whereabouts. We remark, by the way, that without grudging his 
proper mead of honour to this traveller we think that the peculiar 
distinction implied in what Sydney Smith calls the ‘ broad @’ should 
be reserved for the world’s really foremost men in their several voca- 
tions. We may rightly speak of ‘a Livingstone,’ but we demur a 
little to ‘a Barth’ (p. 156). 

But to resume. With two other travellers, the reader may look 
again at Africa : with one he may learn something about exploration 
in West Australia ; with Atkinson, MacGahan and Burnaby he may 
transport himself on the enchanted carpet of imagination to northern 
and central Asia. 

The book is suitable for popular reading, and is not destitute of 
maps, on which the routes of the travellers are traced. We miss, 
however, the pictorial illustrations with which the first-mentioned 
volume abounds. We hope that the author does not intend to com- 
pete with the sixteenth century writers in alliteration. Such a jingle as 
‘the subtle savage summons his utmost craft and cunning to gain an 
advantage over the wily white woodman’ (p. 80) is to be avoided. 
It is not, however, clear whether this is original or quoted from Mr. 
Ruxton. We must say, too, that we prefer antelopes, not antelope, 
for the plural. Our author uses the former apparently as a dual, the 
latter as the plural. 


Fymns and other Poetry of the Latin Church. ‘Translated by D. T. 
Morcan. Arranged according to the Calendar of the Church of 
England. (London: Rivingtons, 1880.) 


SomE of our contemporaries have expressed an unfavourable opinion 
of a portion of these translations. In cases where Mr. Morgan has 
been anticipated by the authors of earlier versions, more especially 
by John Mason Neale, the flowing rhythm of lines now popularly 
known to many an English (we may add, to many an American and 
Colonial) congregation has been contrasted with the stiffer, if closer, 
rendering of our author, to the disadvantage of the latter. We must 
own we do not find ourselves in the position of pleaders for a 
reversal of this verdict. ‘There is lacking in many of the versions 
before us that 4/¢ (if we may venture to use the word) which seems 
requisite to the thorough success of a hymn, when viewed in its 
relation to the demands of congregational melody. 

It does not, however, follow that Mr. Morgan’s volume may not 
have a place of its own, and prove really acceptable to a considerable 
circle of readers. In the first place, there are numbers whose know- 
ledge of Latin is not such as to enable them to read with any pleasure 
or satisfaction the originals of the versions before us. And, secondly, 
if any students desire to extend their researches into Latin hymnology 
beyond the selection provided for us by Archbishop Trench, they 
find formidable barriers in their road, both as regards the trouble and 
the expense of their pursuit. ‘The collections made by Daniel and 
by Mone are to the majority positively inaccessible, inasmuch as they 
are out of print, and only stored up in a few libraries. The list of 
those in Baszler’s small volume (Berlin, 1858) lacks many here given 
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by Mr. Morgan, who, within the compass of 300 pages, has laid 
under contribution, not only Trench, Neale, Mone and Daniel, but 
also Gautier and Alardi. 

Thus, for example, the fine lines at the conclusion of the tenth 
book of the Cathemerin6én of Prudentius, though well known in Ger- 
many, and once popular (either in Latin or in a good translation) even 
among Protestants there, as a funeral hymn, are all but absolutely 
unknown in England. Mr. Morgan has rendered the lines with 
some freedom, but, to our thinking, with much spirit and felicity. 
Out of his sixteen stanzas, representing thirteen of the necessarily 
terser Latin, we can only select a few— 

‘Then take, O earth, this precious dust, 
And in thy sheltering bosom bear 
This frame of man we here entrust, 
These relics of our love and care. 


‘ Here the immortal spirit dwelt 
By God’s creating fiat made, 
Here wisdomr’s heavenly power was felt,} 
With Christ for author and for aid. 


‘ And He who shaped this mortal clay, 
Author and fashioner of all, 
When cornes the sure appointed day 
These gifts of His to light shall call. 


‘ Then every hope fulfilled by God, 
This veiléd image of His face, 
Now placed beneath this covering sod, 
Again, O earth, thou must replace. 
* ; * * * 
‘ But till these elements, O Lord, 
Again with form Thou dost invest, 
Say where, obedient to Thy word, 
Shall the pure spirit find her rest ? 


‘ Safely she comes to that blest place 
With faithful Abrzham to dwell, 
Where Lazarus in blissful case 
Dives afar beholds from hell. 


‘ The pardoned thief rejoicing heard 
Thy call to Paradise that day : 
So we, O Christ, receive the word, 
And follow Thee upon the way.’ (Pp. 268-271.) 


To say that these lines do not possess all the grace and subtlety 
of the original is only to say that they,are a translation. Moreover, 
they lose something by only being partially given to our readers. 
Still, some will feel grateful to us for the citation, and be led, we 
suspect, to look for further specimens in Mr. Morgan’s volume. 
Meanwhile we, at least, sincerely thank him for his pious toil. 


Cantica Sanctorum. (London: Masters, 1880.) 
WE have here a series of hymns referring, not to the great festivals, 
VOL. XI.—NO, XXII. LL 
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but to the Black Letter Saints’ Days of the English and Scottish 
Kalendars. The hymns are, with a few exceptions, if we are rightly 
informed, the productions of a single pen. 

One real difficulty emerges at the outset of such an undertaking. 
The Saints of Christ’s flock must necessarily have a great deal in 
common, because their aim is one. Diversities in the possession of 
gifts may be brought out in histories and biographies, or in a poetic 
narrative. But to mark these distinctions in the compass of a few 
stanzas is a hard task, and yet unless it is attempted there must 
almost inevitably result a cerain measure of sameness ; a sameness 
rendered more difficult to avoid by reason of the real defects in 
our existing Kalendar, as was shown in the very beautiful and 
original paper read at Leicester during the recent Church Congress, 
by Dr. Westcott. 

If we had space for a specimen we should choose the hymn for 
S. Benedict, March 21. If the poet’s respect for S. Benedict of 
Nursia seem to any reader excessive, appeal may certainly be made 
to the article on Benedict by the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, in Smith 
and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, or to the lectures of 
a large-minded Nonconformist Minister, Mr. J. Baldwin Brown. 
The tradition that roses sprung out of the briars in which Benedict 
rolled himself to overcome temptations of his lower nature may be 
found in many accounts of his career, as for instance that given by 
Mrs. Jamieson in Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

If, as seems probable, the. words of our Lord respecting the work 
of His Forerunner and of Himself, as recorded in the Gospel (S. 
Matt. xi. 16-19), imply that the children of the true wisdom should 
try to find room in their hearts for a due appreciation of both types 
of holiness, the ascetic and the domestic, the hymn which we have 
noticed may help to take many of us out of our common grooves of 
thought into regions less commonly visited. 


Burial Offices according to the English and Roman Uses. Edited by 
A. Harrorp Pearson, Esq. (London: Church Printing 
Office, 1880.) 


A very valuable and suggestive introduction prefixed to this little 
work calls attention to the circumstance that Prayers for the Dead 
formed the chief characteristic of all ancient Christian Burial Offices, 
Eastern and Western, and that the basis of these, as of the Breviary, 
was probably Judaic. ‘The author contends that coffins were not in 
general use till the beginning of the last century, and alleges that we 
owe our mourning paraphernalia to the corrupt French taste of the 
times of Louis XIV. But coffins are certainly frequently represented 
in medizeval illuminations ; though, to be sure, the bodies may have 
been only carried in them to the grave, and interred without them. 
The Offices translated and printed here are that according to the Use 
of York, that of the Use of Sarum, one from the Sacramentary of 
Leofric, not later than the tenth century (from which all the English 
Uses probably were derived), the modern Roman Use, and the 
Anglican Office. The first is the author’s favourite. Mr. Pearson 
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points out the meagreness of the Roman Office for an adult : that for 
a child is far better. We may here correct an error on p. 437 of 
volume ix. of the Church Quarterly Review. Mr. A. H. Pearson, 
and not Mr. Walker, as there stated, is the translator of Zhe Sarum 
Missalin English. 


Some Drawings of Ancient Embroidery. ‘Thirty Specimens. By Mrs. 
Mary BarBer. (London: Sotheran, 1880). 


Unper the careful editorship of Mr. Butterfield, the eminent architect, 
this posthumous work makes its welcome appearance. The speci- 
mens are beautifully lithographed to scale and coloured by hand; 
and each plate has a brief illustrative description in letterpress. The 
subjects are taken from ancient vestments, herse-cloths, hangings, 
funeral-palls, and the curious altar frontal preserved at Alveley 
Church, Shropshire. The specimens are almost entirely of English 
workmanship, and not of early date. They will be useful to practical 
embroiderers. 


Needlework Designs from Old Examples. By Emity Sopuia Harts- 
HORNE. (London: Griffith and Farran, 1880.) 


UNLIKE the book last mentioned, these are full-sized working drawings, 
eighteen in number, with sixty different patterns for embroidery and 
crewel work. Unfortunately these old examples are not necessarily 
beautiful. 


THE RETROSPECT OF 1880. 


A RETROSPECT of the ecclesiastical events of 1880, written while 
Mr. Dale’s appeal was still pending, might at first sight appear 
doomed to be incomplete ; but the issues of general interest are far 
wider and more important than the technical points involved in the 
question of the Rector of S. Vedast’s release from the shameful 
imprisonment to which he and his brother priest have been consigned 
by the stupid bigotry of the Church Association. So the past year 
can be as well considered before as after the hearing. Painful as the 
situation must be to all right-thinking Church-folk, it is especially 
painful to those who have, with their eyes open and their minds en- 
lightened by antiquarian study, accepted the historical Church of 
England, with all its varied annals of compromise, yet triumphing in 
its spiritual energy over the elements of secular polity which Tudor 
masterfulness imported into its organization in exchange for the still 
more oppressive yoke of the Roman Curia. Ideal perfection and abso- 
lute logic are as impossible in the system of the Church of England, 
which never pretended to them, as they are in the actual Church 
of Rome, boundlessly arrogant as it is in its theoretic claims, yet 
ever trafficking with the powers of the earth. A wise regulation of 
the deference ordered by God to be rendered to Cesar, in subordi- 
LL2 
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nation to the duty eounaie due to God, is the healthy condition of 
all spiritual judicature, and this is sadly to seek in our existing ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth ; while it is impossible to bring the ceremonial 
directions embodied in the Prayer-Book, and justified by history, 
into harmony with the dicta of recent decisions. So the jurisdiction 
discredits the judgments, and the judgments bring suspicion on the 
jurisdiction. 

This double distemperature is that which makes the situation so 
anxious ; for it would be but of little use to recast the Court of Appeal 
so long as a vestiary judgment loomed imminent in the near distance 
as the first task with which it would have to occupy itself. Bystanders 
would be apt to insinuate that the grievance was somewhat fictitious, 
and the reconstruction of the Court collusive in view of a pre- 
arranged decision. On the other hand, the tender of concessions 
upon the Ornaments Rubric as the price of acquiescence in an 
unreformed Judicial Committee would be too palpably immoral to 
be successful. 

It would be plainly inopportune on our part to attempt to 
draw out the details of a compromise. But to a compromise 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at all events, has committed himself 
by his Westbere speech, as in other passages, so most em- 
phatically by declaring Churchmen in general, in contrast to 
Ritualists, as ‘justly indignant’ at the imprisonment of Mr. Dale 
and Mr. Enraght. Such a statement from such a mouth cannot and 
ought not to be left to rest. Uttered, as the words were, with 
obvious sympathy for those whom it chiefly concerned, they embody 
in that sympathy a challenge to those to whom they are really 
addressed, namely, to the whole Church of England, not to allow them 
to evaporate in simple rhetoric. It would be no excuse for inaction to 
plead that the Archbishop of Canterbury had not hitherto been 
forward in admitting that there was a High Church grievance, and 
that, accordingly, there were not sufficient grounds to deal with the 
Westbere declaration as a direct invitation to any negotiation. All 
men, and especially all zble men, such as the Metropolitan is pre- 
eminently, are taught by circumstances ; and, as it seems, the Church 
Association has succeeded in impressing that lesson which it least 
intended or wished on the man whom, above all others, it would 
have least desired to influence in a direction favourable to High 
Churchmanship. The Archbishop’s letter to Canon Wilkinson is a 
further and very satisfactory indication of the desire for peace. 
The result is that steps should be taken, without delay, to bring 
about an understanding between the Prelacy and justly-indignant 
Churchmen alike upon the judicature and upon the vesture. The 
happy decision in the Clewer case has strengthened the hands of 
the Episcopate in checking malicious prosecutions. 

We pass by the conditions on which the Eucharistic dress should 
be recognized ; for it would only embarrass negotiations to dogmatize 
crudely over the details of a delicate question. The principle of a dis- 
tinctive dress is that which is of primary importance, and secondly, the 
recognition of that principle being found in the Ornaments Rubric. 
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In approaching the reform of the Court of Appeal, the first head on 
which to reach an understanding is to define what the particulars are 
in which the actual tribunal is flagrantly defective. The capital 
one ‘may be reasonably stated to be its hybrid character. It offends 
history, taste, and common sense with its obtrusive claims to be a 
spiritual jurisdiction involved in its professed succession to the dele- 
gates, replacing, as those did, the appeals to the Roman Curia, and in 
the assessorship by rota of Bishops, so ill supported as those claims 
are by the realities of its temporal constitution, mode of thought, and 
method of procedure, all of which testify to its purely secular origin. 
We do not mean an origin accepted by Act of Parliament; for 
Parliament must intervene somewhere: but one which refers up to 
mere Act of Parliament acting without consultation with the Church 
Representative in any form. The choice lies, as Dr. Liddon well 
pointed out in the Guardian, between a professedly spiritual court, 
the members of which must be sought among the Episcopate, or 
a professedly temporal one of jurists, dealing exclusively with the 
legal aspects of questions. The first-named form was embodied in 
a Bill brought in many years ago by Bishop Blomfield—so early is the 
date at which the Judicial Committee lost the confidence of Church- 
men—and has lately been revived by Dr. Liddon. The other 
theory, of the temporal court, found in Bishop Wilberforce a con- 
spicuous advocate, and especially towards the close of his life: ata 
moment, indeed, when the Judicial Committee, for, spiritual causes, 
was defunct, and the question lay between assigning episcopal asses- 
sors to or withholding them from the new (and, as it turned out, 
transitory) general Court of Appeal when dealing with ecclesiastical 
questions. 

Obviously, the last word has not yet been spoken upon either 
project : so we await the further developments of the discussion, 
protesting, as we do, against the too general forgetfulness that the 
Judicial Committee for Church contentions had, during the last ten 
years, been swept away, and by Lord Selborne. The same 
practical difficulty confronts either form of appellate jurisdiction, 
and will confront it till the schools of the prophets bestir themselves : 
we mean that lamentable ignorance of canon law, equally shared by 
prelate and by judge. 

We trust that there is sufficient candour in the world to make it 
unnecessary to insist, under any form of Court, upon the abolition 
of that monstrous and unique phenomenon—the collective judg- 
ment : a device apparently created for the special purpose of darken- 
ing counsel and stifling freedom of speech and of research. It is 
almost past comprehension how a jurist of Lord Cairns’ perspicacity 
could have so misread an order issued in the seventeenth century to 
regulate the proceedings of the Privy Council as a deliberative body, 
when it was in fact the Cabinet, as to conceive that this contained any 
directions for the conduct of members of that Council detailed to 
exercise judicial functions under the usual conditions of a Court of 
Law. 

But no recast of the appellate jurisdiction can be satisfactory 
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which leaves the scandal of the Public Worship Act unredressed. 
The Act, even by the sulky admission of its real promoters, the per- 
secuting Association, is a failure, deep and irremediable ; and nothing 
in the long run can keep it afloat but injudicious struggles prematurely 
to get rid of it. Churchmen must trust to their friends in Parliament 
to choose the time and the terms of the measure which is to relieve 
the Church of so sore an incubus. The Church Discipline Act will, 
of course, have to be similarly revised. In the meanwhile, as we 
have already said, we welcome with thankfulness the not obscure 
indications that the Bishops, fortified by the results of the Bishop of 
Oxford’s case, intend to discourage ritual prosecutions for the future. 
The singular impolicy of the appointment to S. Paul’s, Walworth, 
cannot be passed over. We had not expected such a blunder from 
the author of the ‘ Pastoral by the ninety-ninth Bishop of Rochester.’ 

We have little to add to the observations which we made upon 
the miserable Burials Act in our number for July while it was still 
before Parliament. The clergy deserve great credit for the spirit, 
staunch and high-spirited yet temperate and dignified, with which 
they have received the blow, and are carrying out a law at once 
distasteful and uncalled for. The Liberation Society is not slow in 
following up its advantage, and has already put forward Disestablish- 
ment as a question of present importance, and to be pressed 
without delay upon Parliament. With their usual political ability 
the Liberationists attack the fortress at its weak point, and begin 
the assault by assailing the Scotch Establishment. We trust that 
no supposed advantage accruing to the true Church of Scotland 
will induce Churchmen to favour the movement. ‘The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is a Christian no less than a 
Benthamite principle, and a victory in Scotland would open the 
high road to England. Besides, the Scotch Church owes advantages 
not to be numbered to its connexion with the English Establishment. 
Make us also a sect in the eyes of the law and Scotch Episcopalians 
will feel the difference. If Disestablishment should unhappily come 
in England, every member of the Church Association will be a voter 
for whatever Church assemblies may arise, and we much. doubt 
whether Ritualism would fare better at their hands than even at those 
of the Judicial Committee. It is much to be wished that those who 
are highly placed in the Church would take this to heart: for a de- 
mocratical spiritual body is apt to be equally disrespectful to prelacy 
and to ceremonial, and it would be an evil day for the Church of 
England if the minority in its Church assemblies were to consist of a 
knot of ‘ reactionary’ prelates and Ritualists. As it is, the Established 
Church can be popular while working within the lines of traditionary 
order. 

The Church Congress at Leicester was even more successful than 
its predecessor at Swansea, and yet the two towns are noted head- 
quarters of pronounced Dissent. Too much value ought, of course, 
not to be attached to the exchange of friendly courtesies between 
the Bishop of Peterborough and the Dissenting ministers. Still, the 
incident has its value, be it only a negative one. ‘These two con- 
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gresses are typical cnesinl of the tiadivect value eal the institution in 


bringing the Church as a wide and highly-organized commonwealth 
existing for practical work under the ken of communities, which have 
hitherto had to far too great an extent a distorted and therefore a 
worthless knowledge of a society which was, in their eyes, little more 
than a legitimate object of perpetual depreciation. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s accession to the See of Durham has opened 
Newcastle to the Church Congress,‘and we expect much from a 
meeting under his presidency. In the meanwhile the fund for the 
new see of Newcastle is rapidly rolling up to the required sum, and 
Southwell and Wakefield are moving, though with slower steps. 

The idea roughly thrown out by the Bishop of Peterborough at 
Leicester, and more elaborately presented by Archdeacon Emery, of 
a central lay assembly elected by the Diocesan Conferences in cor- 
respondence with Convocation, but not requiring Parliamentary 
sanction for its creation, is one which we hope will take root. The 
facilities for its formation and the good which it may effect are too 
obvious to require any more full recommendation. 

The Cathedral Commission has been laboriously working on, and, 
as we gather from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s charge, the recom- 
mendations which it will be likely to make will be those of a conser- 
vative reform, and such as will be tender of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of the different cathedrals. We are glad to be told that the 
creation of the greater Chapter for cathedrals of the new foundation 
finds favour with the Commissioners. A St. Alban’s Chapter Bill is 
on the stocks, following suit to the Truro Act ; and in Cornwall the 
cathedral as a building has lost no time in following the cathedral as 
an institution. 

Ominous indications abound that a vehement struggle will be 
made in the coming Session to revolutionize our marriage law by 
legalizing the alliance with a wife’s sister. Energy can only be met 
by energy, and that a very heavy responsibility will rest upon all who 
value our old Scriptural marriage law is clear, if they do not strain 
every muscle to avert an innovation alike unscriptural, contrary to 
the Christian tradition, unjust in the selfish limits of its ostensible 
scope, and subversive of family life. 

Inp1a.—No event of unusual significance has befallen the Church 
in India during the past year. In the city of Calcutta, where the 
missionary work of the Church has long been a subject of painful 
self-reproach, the arrival of three clergymen, who were sent out by the 
University of Oxford late in the autumn, is a welcome addition to a 
very slender and ill-equipped missionary staff. The Oxford men 
will, it is hoped, do, in the capital on the Hooghly, work similar to 
that which has now for several years been done, under more promising 
conditions, in the ancient capital of the Moguls by the Cambridge 
men, who are affiliated to the old S.P.G. mission at Delhi. The 
Oxford mission is a separate organization, and is allied with no 
society ; whereas the Cambridge mission is part and parcel of the 
Delhi mission of the S.P.G. Another change has taken place in 
Calcutta. Bishop’s College, the princely foundation of the great 
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Middleton, associated as it has been with six subsequent episcopates, 
and graced by the traditions of a series of learned principals, no 
longer stands on its original site in Howrah. The Government 
coveted the site and the stately buildings, and paid a handsome price 
for the possession. The college now stands in Calcutta itself, near 
to the Cathedral, and more accessible to inquirers and visitors. The 
principal and students are simply housed, and the grandeur of the 
former days has passed away. ‘Those who knew those days and 
shared the aspirations of its early founders and benefactors will look 
wistfully back ; but it must be confessed that the institution was 
founded a century too soon. In order that it might fulfil its purpose 
of educating an indigenous priesthood and teaching staff for India, 
there was required a supply of converts, from which a selection 
could be made, and to which existing missions are wholly unequal. 
The noble buildings served but to make the native teacher unfit for 
the simplicity of the village life to which he had been accustomed 
and to which he ought to have looked to return ; and experience has 
shown that a central college for the whole of Hindustan, even with 
the vastly increased facilities of travel which are now available, must 
ever be a failure. 

The Bishop of Lahore is persevering in his efforts for the erection 
of a suitable cathedral in lieu of the Mahometan tomb now used for 
the worship of English Churchmen. Bishop French is urgent that, 
in the failure of the Government high-class college at Delhi, the 
Church should avail herself of the profound reverence in which a 
Hindu holds the office and person of a teacher, and should offer to 
train in secular learning the élite of the youth of India until they 
enter the University. ‘lhe Bishop thinks no teaching imparted by a 
Christian can be merely secular, and that such an effort would set 
‘ajar’ the gates of many hearts for the future entrance of the Gospel. 
The work, as a subsidiary branch of the work of missions, is about 
to be undertaken on a small scale by the Delhi missionaries. 

While Bishop French is contemplating building, Bishop Caldwell 
in Tinnevelly has, during the past year, had the satisfaction of con- 
secrating a church, on which he has laboured for thirty-three years 
with his hands. A Pointed church, with nave 85 feet long, has been 
built of hewn stone by village masons, who had no experience of any 
architecture but that of their own rough-hewn houses. Every bit of 
wood-work, of window-moulding, .all the carvings, even the very 
doors, were modelled by the Bishop himself in blue clay and in full 
size, and then copied by the labourers. Three thousand persons 
crowded into the church at the consecration, yet the services were 
orderly and reverent, and of 648 communicants only very few were 
English. It was a day worthy to be chronicled in the year which 
saw the centenary of the introduction of Christianity into ‘Tinnevelly. 
‘This was commemorated on January 20, when the Bishop of Madras, 
his two suffragans, and ninety native clergymen joined in a solemn 
Eucharist at Palamcottah. 

We welcome the information that the ‘Ceylon difficulty’ has 
been arranged and that the Bishop of Colombo is able to work with 
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the agents of the Church Missionary Society in his diocese w rithout 
compromising his position and the rights of his successors in the see. 

In the further East the see of Labuan, void by the illness and 
consequent resignation of Bishop Chambers, has been accepted by 
the Venerable G. F. Hose, Archdeacon of Singapore. 

China has now three English bishops. The old see of Victoria 
(Hong Kong) was founded in 1849: in 1872 Bishop Russell was 
appointed a missionary bishop in North China, but the district in 
which he laboured is now to be known as Mid-China, and his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Moule, was consecrated on the festival of SS. Simon and 
Jude. On the same day the Rev. C. P. Scott, a missionary of the 
S.P.G. at Chefoo, was consecrated Bishop of North China ; that is, 
of the six northern provinces. The history of this last-named see is 
peculiarly interesting. After the first day of Intercession (in 1872) 
an anonymous donor offered 500/. per annum to the S.P.G., on con- 
dition that it was spent in China. Thus encouraged, the Society 
sent out in 1874 Mr. Scott and a fellow missionary, the Rev. M. 
Greenwood. ‘The same donor last year gave 10,000/. to endow the 
missionary bishopric which is now under Dr. Scott. The Bishop of 
Mid-China is salaried by the Church Missionary Society. 

America.—In the dominion of Canada, where persons are wont 
to think that the Church has been firmly planted, a new tract of 
country is opened of which, with our insular concepticns of area, it 
is hard for us to comprehend the extent. The older dioceses ought 
at no distant day to be left to themselves, but in the dioceses of Ru- 
pertsland a population is being gathered with a rapidity which the 
Church and other religious bodies, with all the aid which they may 
receive from England, will find it hard to emulate. A virgin soil, 
hitherto the hunting grounds of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is 
attracting immigrants not only from the old countries of Europe, but 
from Lower Canada, where the land, originally poor, has become 
exhausted by unthrifty farming. In 1872 the Government established 
a land office, through whose agency lots can be purchased with a 
sure title and without the prospect of the fluctuations in value which 
unscrupulous speculation has caused in other parts of the world. In 
the first five years 1,400,000 acres were thus sold, but in 1879 
1,000,000 acres were sold and mainly taken up in homesteads and 
pre-emptions. ‘The war of races, which has in New Zealand, in 
Africa, and in Australia, been a sure consequence of English appro- 
priation of the soil, has in Rupertsland been guarded against ; 
2,000,000 acres having been granted to satisfy the claims of half- 
breeds and old residents. The city of Winnipeg, which in 1871 had 
a population of 300 souls, has now 10,000 inhabitants, with five 
daily papers—a pretty good sign of the mental activity of the people. 
The settlers on the land are of course scattered, each man obtain- 
ing a minimum possession of 320 acres; thus the difficulties of 
following them with the ministrations of religion are far greater than 
their mere numbers would suggest. The Bishop is fully alive to the 
opportunity which is now presented and has made noble efforts, not 
merely for Church organization, but for education of both sexes, and 
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for the training of a colonial-born clergy ; but such an unwonted 
if not unparalleled condition of things calls loudly for aid from the 
whole Church, as well on this side of the Atlantic as the long-ago 
founded Churches of Canada. Beyond Manitoba, the diocese of 
Saskatchewan is also receiving a large body of immigrants, still poorer 
than those who have settled themselves in the Red River Colony. 
It is clear that for some years to come these regions must be the 
objects of infinite sympathy to all who care for the spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Still further to the West the province of British 
Columbia, now having three bishoprics within its limits, seems at last 
to have come almost within sight of more prosperous times. The 
Canadian Railway has actually been commenced, and thousands of 
workmen have found abundant employment at Yale, which will at 
first be its terminus. Bishop Sillitoe has made himself a navvy’s 
chaplain-general, and his action has won for him much sympathy and 
enthusiasm. 

Not the least of the services whereby the Colonial Churches 
repay their debt to their parent are the utterances from time to time 
of those bishops, who, untrammelled by the considerations which 
weigh heavily with their English brethren, deal with subjects which 
are burning questions to ourselves. The Bishop of Nova Scotia’s 
charge deals with Ritual matters, and we trust that his Lordship has 
sent a copy to every English bishop and that those prelates will 
lay to heart their Colonial brother’s words. The Canadian legis- 
lature has, like the Imperial Parliament, been tampering with the 
marriage laws. The Canadian House of Commons passed a Bill 
for the legalization of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. ‘The 
Bishop of Nova Scotia wrote a pastoral letter setting forth substan- 
tial reasons for rejecting the proposal. ‘The venerable Metropolitan 
and six of his suffragans protested against any change in the law, 
and the mischievous Bill was rejected in the Senate, or Upper House, 
by a majority of one vote. Bishop Medley dealt with the subject 
and other matters in his visitation charge with his usual power and 
learning. We regret that in one diocese of North America the 
bishop has assumed an attitude with regard to this question wholly 
at variance with the policy of his brethren. A Newfoundland mer- 
chant many years ago married his wife’s sister and was formally 
repelled from Holy Communion by Bishop Feild. He accepted the 
discipline of the Church.and took refuge among the Presbyterians. 
A division in the Congregational body led him in 1879 to forsake 
them and he presented himself at the Cathedral altar (the Bishop 
being himself the Rector of the Church) and with his ‘ wife’ was 
communicated. The clergy, with very few exceptions, signed a 
protest to the bishop, who referred the matter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his Grace, to our surprise and pain, informed the 
bishop that he should have acted precisely as the bishop had acted, 
if the case had occurred in the Diocese of Canterbury. 

The Triennial Convention of the Church of the United States 
was held in October, and was attended by Bishop Cotterill of Edin- 
burgh and by Bishop Herzog. A not unimportant resolution was 
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carried without opposition, which formally added to the authorized 
Hymnal, and, therefore, to the worship of the Church, the Magnificat, 
the unc Dimittis and the Senedictus. A committee was also 
appointed ‘70 consider and to report to the next General Convention, 
whether in view of the fact that this Church is about to enter upon the 
second century of its organized existence in this country, the changed 
conditions of the national life do not demand alterations in the Book of 
Common Prayer in the direction of liturgical enrichment and increased 
frexibility of use.’ 

The Bishop of Haiti, who, deriving his apostolic commission 
from America, claims to be the bishop of an autonomous church, 
has induced his Synod to authorize the use of the Athanasian Creed, 
although in the American Prayer-Book it finds no place. The 
bishop with justifiable complacency compares the use which the 
Haitian Church made of its independence with the action of the 
Irish Church under similar circumstances. The University of Cam- 
bridge has paid a well-deserved compliment to the American Church 
and to the Bishop of Long Island in particular, by inviting that 
prelate to preach four sermons in the last October term as select 
preacher. The magnificent orations, for they were nothing less, of 
the learned bishop more than justified the selection that had been 
made. 

West InpiEs.—In the Diocese of Guiana, which groups with the 
West Indian dioceses, soon to be compacted into an independent 
province, the venerable Bishop Austin, the Nestor of the Colonial 
Episcopate, sees a growth of the Church which is worthy to be 
ranked with the greatest triumphs of Christianity in early days. In 
the working life of one man, four nations, Acawoios, Caribs, Waraus, 
and Arawaks, who were wont ever to go armed and to fight whenever 
they met, have now become Christians, and live in peace and amity ; 
the exigencies of the staple trade of the colony have filled the land 
with coolies from China and from India, and these, removed from 
local associations, have been converted literally in thousands. Almost 
every mail brings news of the Gospel being carried, frequently by the 
Indians themselves, far into the interior, and the movement is cal- 
culated to suggest feelings both of awe and of thankfulness. Amid 
this Evangelistic activity the Colonists have raised sufficient funds to 
justify the commencement of a grand Cathedral Church in George- 
town. The Archdeacon of Demerara has been sent to England 
with the authority to select an architect, to approve of plans, and to 
sign the necessary contracts. As Demerara is a mere tract of allu- 
vial soil, stone and brick are alike difficult to obtain, and the novel 
experiment, novel at least as far as a cathedral is concerned, is to 
be tried of building with concrete, which has been used in the Colony 
for some official buildings with success. ‘To a competent architect 
such a church will afford abundant facilities for decoration. 

Bishop Tozer has been obliged, by ill-health, to resign the 
Diocese of Jamaica after a very brief tenure. He is succeeded by 
Dr. Nuttall, long a clergyman in the island, who, since the troubles 
of disestablishment descended upon them, has done more than any 
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other man to bind the clergy and laity together. He was consecrated 
in S. Paul’s Cathedral on the Festival of SS. Simon and Jude, and 
left England on November 2. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Two Australian Bishops, those of Melbourne and 
Perth, are bent on the building of suitable cathedrals, and each is en- 
gaged in building the spiritual temple with much energy and success. 
To few men is it given to make such an impression as Dr. Moorhouse 
has made ; the diocese responds to his fearless speech and to his 
untiring zeal. Bishop Parry has to deal with a population much 
smaller in number, and with a country whose resources are limited 
and its capabilities small ; yet he is providing a home for all time for 
the theological faculty, and therewith for the adequate training of a 
colonial-born priesthood, and at the other extreme of his episcopal 
duty is gathering the remnants of the despised Aborigines into 
Christian homes and bringing them under Christian influence. The 

3ishop of Tasmania, after sixteen years’ absence, has paid a visit to 

England, and laid us under many obligations by the plain language 
and relentless logic with which he has exposed the tactics of the 
Church Association and its patrons and allies. Bishop Selwyn has 
paid a visit to Fiji, which will probably lead to the establishment of 
a bishopric in that our most recent colony. It is no part of Bishop 
Selwyn’s charge, neither can he undertake its supervision, as each 
voyage would involve a beat to windward of 1,000 miles in the 
Southern Cross; but his visit of inspection was very valuable, in- 
spiring as it did the little Church with fresh hopes, and giving to the 
authorities at home much trustworthy information. As in Canada so 
in New Zealand the Deceased Wife’s Sister question has been the 
subject of discussion, both in the Legislature and inthe Synods. In 
the Lower House or House of Representatives, which sits at Auck- 
land, four Maori members took part in the discussion. One, who 
seems to be a sort of Maori Home Ruler, rejoiced in the bill asa 
reversion to the old Maori custom and an emancipation from the 
fetters of the Church; but the other three speakers opposed it, 
because they were Maoris, and because it tended to draw them back 
to the ancient customs, which they had seen to be bad. Here we 
have the Christian consciences of Maoris revolting from a policy 
which Sir Thomas Chambers annually advocates at S. Stephen’s. 

SoutH AFRICA.—Many and heavy have been the trials of this so 
long tried province. War with the-various nations whom the Church 
was winning to the truth, broke out in many centres, and will infal- 
libly throw back the work of the Church for many a year. We 
cannot but notice how the policy of Sir Bartle Frere has met with 
sympathy and censure in almost equal proportions from good men 
whose hearts are wholly set on the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ. The Bishop of Grahamstown and Dean Green of Maritzburg 
have strongly expressed themselves on one side, and other authorities 
are known to feel quite as strongly on the other side, though they 
have not so publicly made known their views. 

The mere pecuniary loss to the Missionaries is in many cases a 
loss of everything which they possessed. S. Mark’s Mission Station, 
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founded sO rani ago as Bishop hommes Pedant rm been 
destroyed, and other Missions have shared the same fate. The 
Christian Kafirs have been loyal, and many have been killed because 
they were Christians. The chiefs have shown many tokens of good 
will to the Missionaries, who have received warnings of danger, and 
sometimes apologies and explanations that the chiefs could not keep 
their people from fighting. The Stations which have been destroyed 
were burned down, not from animosity to the Missionaries, but to 
prevent them becoming strongholds of the military. But the situa- 
tion is grave indeed, and the end no man can predict : all the natives 
in the upper part of Kaffraria, from the Kei to the Umzinkulu River, 
are in arms against the Government. 

Archdeacon Mackenzie, who is no novice in African missionary 
work, was consecrated Bishop of Zululand in Cape Town Cathedral 
on S. Andrew’s Day, and we hope that he will be allowed to do the 
work of an evangelist in Zululand without interference on the part of 
that chosen specimen of British commerce and civilization, Mr. John 
Dunn. Five Prelates joined in the consecration, the Bishop of 
St. John’s and the Bishop of St. Helena being absent: the former 
in England in search of health, which we are glad to think has been 
restored, the latter in his island diocese and in feeble health. The 
Provincial Synod met at Capetown at the same time, but no details 
have yet reached us. The Bishop of Pretoria can hardly have 
reached his home before the Boers had risen, occupied Pretoria and 
other towns, and compelled the English, among whoni would be the 
Bishop’s family, to take refuge in the barracks, which were hastily 
fortified. But whatever the trials of South Africa, they are insignificant 
beside the picture of the province painted by Dr. Colenso, who, re- 
garding himself as the only lawful Bishop in the land, has felt bound 
to go to Grahamstown, where the Dean and the lawyers have opened 
the cathedral to him, ‘and to give Confirmation to a few persons 
whom Dean Williams presented. A whole province of Churchfolk, 
and Dr. Colenso their only lawful Father in God! To this depth 
happily the Church of South Africa has not yet fallen. The arro- 
gance of the deposed Bishop is likely to work out its own Nemesis ; 
many of those who have held by him because he was ‘ the Queen’s 
Bishop,’ and who in no degree sympathized with his errors, are now 
ashamed of him, and by a strange coincidence, on Sunday, October 17, 
the very day on which he obtruded himself on the congregation in 
Grahamstown Cathedral, two of the ten clergymen who had held his 
licence renounced his authority, and were received into the peace 
and communion of the Church. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS, 


The Old Catholic body has now existed as a distinct communion 
for ten years, and during this time it has grown from the fourteen men, 
who met at Nuremberg to protest against the latest Papal innovation 
on the Catholic faith, to a Church consisting of two Bishops, one 
hundred and twenty priests, and upwards of one hundred thousand 
enrolled lay members, with adherents more or less closely attached, 
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amounting to about three times that number. Probably the amount 
of success achieved has disappointed both friends and foes. The 
greatest progress has been made in the countries of Germany and 
Switzerland, while small contingents of the main body are found in 
Austria and France. The movement began in Germany under the 
direction of the greatest theologian on the continent, Dr. Dollinger ; 
almost contemporaneously it sprang up and flourished in Switzerland ; 
in Austria obstacles were designedly thrown in its way from political 
considerations, while in France it was for the same reason practically 
défendu until two years ago. 

During the past year Old Catholicism in Germany has not made 
itself conspicuous. It has its Bishop, its fifty working priests, and 
its 45,000 or 50,000 laymen, and it goes quietly on its way, as though 
it were satisfied with what it has already effected. From the begin- 
ning, indeed, the movement has had too much of an academical 
character in that country. Its teachers seem to say: ‘ Here is the 
truth. Scripture, Theology, History, Logic alike prove it. We have 
demonstrated it. There is no doubt about it. Believe us or not as 
you like. It will be the worse for you if you refuse, but we cannot 
think of forcing you.’ If all the world were learned academicians, 
this would be a reasonable, if not a very zealous, course to pursue. 
But seeing that men and women are what they are, ignorant, im- 
pressionable, led by feeling rather than by deliberate judgment, it is 
a fatal mistake which must be corrected in the future unless German 
Old Catholicism is to die of inanition. Melanchthon and Contarini 
do not move the world like Luther and Caraffa. If Bishop Reinkens 
and his coadjutors were to address the people by a number of mis- 
sionary preachers, while at the same time they continue to address 
the intellect of the educated classes, as at present, with their own 
pens, there would be greater progress in Germany than the last few 
years has shown. 

The Old Catholic Congress, which was held at Baden-Baden, was 
a success. It was remarked by an American presbyter, who watched 
it closely, that a church which was represented by such men as 
Reinkens, Von Schulte, and Michelis, however small it might be, 
could not be crushed by the bulk and weight of its opponents, but 
might be trusted to manage its own affairs wisely, so as to triumph 
in the end. At the meeting of the delegates at the congress a motion 
was unanimously accepted that the Liturgy should be universally 
used in the German tongue, and the following five theses were 
adopted : 1. Between faith in the fundamental truths of Christianity 
and Natural Science no contradiction can exist. 2. The inde- 
pendence of National Churches is quite in harmony with the Universal 
character of the Church. 3. It is a mischievous error held by many 
Protestants that the Ultramontane Roman Church may be regarded 
as a conservative ally. 4. The aim set before the empire demands 
that it should contend with the Vatican system. 5. All negociations 
with Rome and its organs on questions affecting state legislation and 
authority are to be condemned, for they tend to the dissolution of 
the State, 
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The Swiss Old Catholic, or, as it is usually called, Christian 
Catholic Church, has had a year of great trials, which it has risen 
manfully to meet. According to ancient law and custom in many 
parts of Switzerland the parish priests have been, and are now, elected 
by their parishioners. In five of the cantons they have to be elected 
every six years. In 1873 Pius IX. forbad the Pagal clergy to offer 
themselves for election, and he forbad the laity to elect them. The 
result was that in parishes where there were both Roman and Old 
Catholics, the latter elected a curé, who became the priest of the 
parish. The time for the re-election of the parish priests having 
come round, and Leo XIII. having removed the prohibition of his 
predecessor, Roman Catholic curés have been in many places sub- 
stituted for their Old Catholic predecessors, the State putting in 
possession of the temporalities whoever received the greatest number 
of votes, whether Roman or Old Catholics. At Porrentruy M. 
Deramey was beaten by his Ultramontane rival, has lost his income, 
but is allowed the joint use of the parish church. When the 
Roman Catholic curés were dispossessed six years ago, Mgr. 
Lachat, their Bishop, undertook their maintenance and the ex- 
penses of their congregations by means of funds derived from 
Peter’s Pence and other Roman sources. Bishop Herzog had no 
such resource. What was he to do? He at once instituted a 
fund for the support of minorities, and appealed to the English and 
American Churches for brotherly help to the amount of 6o0/. per 
annum. From England he has received during this past year 1oo/. 
What may have been the result in this respect of his visit to the 
American Convention we are not aware, but we believe that it has 
not been very great. ‘The list of English contributions is still kept 
open. If Bishop Herzog can gradually educate his people to main- 
tain their own clergy without having recourse to the State, he will have 
gained a great point. 

The sixth Synod of the Swiss Church was held last year at Geneva. 
Bishop Herzog’s address at the opening service in the Church of 
Notre Dame served as a manifesto of the doctrine of the church over 
which he presided, and was described by the Bishop of Meath, who 
was present on the occasion, as a nobie address, dealing admirably 
with the questions of liberty and unity in the Church, the one Media- 
torship between God and man, the one sacrifice once for all‘ offered, 
and Holy Scripture the basis of all belief. At the Synod which fol- 
lowed, the Prayer-Book prepared for the Christian Catholic Church 
by the Bishop in the vernacular was adopted, and the ordinary 
business for the year was transacted. 

Bishop Herzog’s visit to America has been a great success in 
drawing closer the bonds which unite the Swiss and the Anglican 
Churches. He officiated in his episcopal vestments at the opening 
of the General Convention, and he took part freely with American 
Bishops and presbyters in celebrating the Holy Communion. 

In Austria there is little to report of Old Catholics beyond the 
fact that they have not pressed their proposals of having a Bishop 
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consecrated for themselves, feeling probably that four or five congre- 
gations are not sufficient to require his ministrations. 

In France the existence of Old Catholicism depends too much 
upon the life and energy of one man. Pere Hyacinthe is the first 
orator of the continent, as Ddllinger is the first theologian, and Von 
Schulte the first canonist ; but he is only one man. He has not yet 
shown that he possesses the most necessary qualification of a leader 
in a national movement, that of gathering colleagues, comrades and 
followers around himself, to share his hopes and partake in his toils. 
If he has not this kingly power he can be no more than a pioneer of 
reform ; if he has it, the time has come for him to exert it. His 
experiment has now lasted two years. Two years ago he opened a 
church in the Rue Rochechouart, Paris, having first placed himself 
under the jurisdiction of the Anglican Episcopate, exercised by the 
Bishops of Moray and Edinburgh as the organs of a committee taking 
authority from the Lambeth Conference. During these two years he 
has maintained a regular service, sometimes single-handed, sometimes 
with the help of assistant priests, and he has formed a small body of 
communicants, and collected’a large body of auditors. But as yet 
there is no appearance of a national movement, or of the movement 
of any very considerable portion of the nation in the direction in which 
he points. This is much to be regretted, as the middle ground occu- 
pied by him appears to be the only possible standing place for 
Frenchmen whoare at once averse to Ultramontanism and to infidelity. 
He has now commenced a series of lectures to be delivered in the 
chief cities of France, which it is to be hoped will make his principles 
more widely known and elicit a response throughout the country. 
His tenancy of the building used as a church in the Rue Roche- 
chouart ceased on December 31. In the course of the summer he 
delivered four eloquent lectures in London, on the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and a committee of English Churchmen 
has been appointed with the purpose of providing funds for his tem- 
porary maintenance, until he shall have had time to gather round 
him supporters capable of meeting the financial difficulties with which 
a young enterprise is beset, and of providing him with a church. 
The piety and simplicity of aim of Pére Hyacinthe and his firm hold 
of the Catholic faith are unquestionable. 
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